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THE NITIPRAKASIKA. 


Tue Nitiprakasika or “expounder of polity”’ is ascribed Introduc- 
to Vaisgampayana, the pupil of Vyasa. This Vaisampayana he 
is also connected with the Yajurvéda and with the Mahabha- 
rata, which he is said to have recited to the king Janaméjaya 
at Taksaésila. In its contents, the Nitiprakasika coincides in 
many points with the Ramayana, especially with its first two 
books; but the reader is also often reminded of the Maha- 
bharata and the Harivarmsa. ‘The latter part of the Nitipra- 
kasika contains also passages which may be found in works 
on law and on polity, as in the Manavadharmasastra and the 
Kamandakiya. 

The fact that the same passages occur in different works 
by no means proves that the passages in one work have been 
borrowed from another, especially if we have reason to 
suppose that there existed a period, when, the text of early 
compositions being still unsettled, many dicta were regarded as 
public property, and were, as such, embodied in various texts. 

The principal part of the Nitiprakasika is that comprising 
the Dhanurvéda, and this, as far as I know, in a form more 
complete than any other work; the four chapters in the 
Agnipurana (248-251) being very defective when compared 
in this respect with the Nitiprakasika. 


THE NITIPRAKASIKA. 


® 


The Dhanurvéda is the Upavéda attached to the Yajur- 
véda, so that it is easy to understand why Vaisampayana has 
been connected with the authorship of the Nitiprakasika, 
which contains the Dhanurvéda. 


The Nitiprakasika belongs to the same class of works as the 
Mahabharata and the Harivarnéa; the narrator of both the 
latter being Vaisampayana, it is natural to suppose that he 
should also recite the Nitiprakasika to Janaméjaya. More- 
over, in style and language it closely resembles those poems, 
and its contents supply no grounds which would prevent us 
from assigning to it a considerable age. On the other hand, 
the Nitiprakasika does not appear to have been often men- 
tioned in other old Sanskrit works, if we omit a not yet certi- 
fied quotation in the Vikramarkacaritra ;! but the absence of 
such evidence is no argument against its antiquity. For we 
should never forget that we possess only a small portion of the 
ancient Sanskrit literature, that our actual knowledge of the 
political and domestic constitution of the ancient Hindus is 
insignificant to a degree, and that the earlier the truth of 
this fact is admitted and recognized by the investigating 
scholar the less shall we be overwhelmed with groundless 
assertions, the less shall we have to listen to absurd criticisms, 
and the more is opened out to us the hope to get nearer to 
the truth. oie 

_As I have mentioned in my monograph on the arms and 
weapons of the ancient Hindus, the Nitiprakasika has never 
yet been published, and the first intimation of its existence 


1The commentary of Sitarama ascribes the following sloéka to the Vikra- 
‘markacaritra : 


aah RAP ARA— 
TA AUTAANSEY TAAATETT | 
sTereaaadl fife aacaa at Tar 


ee ee eee ree ee See 
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and its contents was also given in that work.? The Nitipra- 
kasika contains much valuable and hitherto unknown infor- 
mation, and I shall give a short English epitome of it so 
far as I have not described it previously. This short intro- 
duction will be followed by the Sanskrit text. Of this I 
possess two copies: one was supplied to me by M.R.Ry. 
T. Krishna Row, a learned Brahman of Triplikane, and the 
other I procured from Mysore. The former is written in 
Telugu letters, and contains a complete commentary compiled 
by one Sitarama, the son of Nafijunda.? The name Nafijunda 
1s In common use in Mysore, in Bellary and its neighbour- 
hood; and a learned Kanarese Brahman from Mysore, 
whom I consulted, states that Sitarama lived about three 


2In my monograph ‘‘ On the Weapons, &c. of the ancient Hindus,’’ I have 
frequently made mention of the contents of the Nitiprakasika and of the 
Sukraniti, declaring that the former was till now wéterly wnknown, and that it 
contained a description of the Dhanurvéda (see the Preface, pages 4 and 9, 
and pages 170 and 175 of the Madras Journal of 1879). The (London) 
Academy gave on the. 9th October 1880 a short notice of my book, and, 
in spite of my statement, twice assigned the Dhanurveda to the Sukraniti, 
which it called an ancient work on the Dhanurvéda ascribed to Usana. The 
critical notice closes strangely enough with this sentence: ‘‘ Professor 
Oppert makes no mention of the edition of the Nitiprakasika brought out by 
Rajendra Lal Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica.”’ 

Wishing to correct these statements I wrote on the 11th November a letter 
to the Editor of the Academy, which was not published, and among other 
things suggested, that as the Nitiprakasika had never been printed, and 
as Dr. Rajendralal Mitra had published an edition of the Kamandakiya, the 
critic might have made the mistake by confounding the name of the title 
Nitiprakasikaé with the word Nitiséra, as the Kamandakiya, being a Nitisara, 
is generally called Kamandakiya Nitiséra. 'This remark of mine is probably 
the origin of the correction contained in the Academy of December 24th, 
1880, page 459, which runs as follows :—‘‘ In a notice of Professor Oppert’s 
Weapons, &c., of the Ancient Hindus, which appeared in our issue of Octo- 
ber 9th, read in the last clause Kamandakiya for Nitiprakasika.’’ As I had 
myself quoted the printed Kamandakiya more than twenty times, and as I 
had laid stress on the fact that the Nitiprakasika had not only not been 
printed but was utterly unknown, and as it was not necessary to allude to 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra as an editor of the Kamandakiya, I cannot but admire 
the ingenious manner of this correction. 

3 Nafijunda is a Dravidian name for Siva, meaning one who has eaten poison 
(from nanju, poison, and wnda, one who has eaten), a supplementary name to 
the well known Sanskrit Nilakantha. 
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hundred yearsago. The other copy is written in Grantha 


characters. . 
Contents § The Nitiprakasika contains eight chapters or cantos,* and 
of the : By os : ey : 
Nitipraka- it opens with introducing the sage Vaisampayana on his way 
ae to visit the king Janaméjaya, who resided in Taksasila. As 
Chapter. goon as the king—who was a son of Pariksit, grandson of 
Abhimanyu and great-grandson of Arjuna—had received | 
this news, he set out with his ministers and priests to meet 
the sage. After the usual greetings had been gone through, 
the sage and the king adjourned to the council-room, and as 
soon as the former had taken a seat and the latter had done 
the same at the request of Vaisampayana, Janaméjaya began 
to complain about the depravity of the times (I, 11-18). 
poptavity Righteousness, truth, purity, patience and pity, he said, are 
Kaliyuga. fast disappearing in the Kaliyuga, and wealth is more highly 
appreciated than noble birth, noble deeds, and virtue. The 
gratification of animal passions has taken the place of legiti- 
mate marriage ; the mere wearing of the thread constitutes a 
person a Brahman; the religious position of a man is only 
defined by external signs; the poor man is despised, though 
he be good. Abstaining from a bad deed is esteemed a 
good action; bathing is deemed sufficient for purification ; 
taking a woman is regarded marriage; beauty consists in 
wearing hair on the head. Filling one’s stomach is the princi- 
pal object in life; good actions are done for the sake of glorifi- 
cation; ability is only displayed in the keeping up of one’s 
family; and rude behaviour passes for truthfulness. All castes 
are like Sudras, as cows are like goats, religion abounds with 
heresy, and kings behave like thieves.5 
This being the case, Janaméjaya asks how men may in an 
easy manner be taught the rules of polity, as well as the © 
secrets of the Dhanurvéda and the practice of arms. Vaisam- 


4 See Note 1. 
5 Compare the description of the Kaliyuga in the Harwamsa, Chapters 186 


and 187. 
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payana replied that, knowing the wishes of the king, he had 
undertaken his journey to satisfy them. A preceptor should 

only speak when his pupil asks him and gives him thus an 
opportunity of answering, for if the instructor should explain 
without being requested to do so, he would commit asin. He Former 
then goes on saying (I, 20-28), that, as Brahma, Rudra, Nghe 
Subrahmanya, Indra, Manu, Brhaspati, Sukra, Bharadvaja, 
Gauragiras, and Vyasa had respectively written 100,000, 
50,000, 12,000, 6,000, 3,000, 1,000, 700, 500, and 800 
chapters on polity,® he would not enlarge on the subject of 
polity. 

He relates further that as Prthu,’ the son of Véna, had Thehappy 

protected his subjects and conquered death, his subjects $7 ° 14 
called him a ksatriya, as he had saved them from destruction ; ° bear 
and that his title raja came from the love he felt for them.? ~ 
The earth brought forth her produce without being tilled; 
the grass was beautiful, soft and golden, and was used by 
men for their dress and their couch. Such distinction as 
there is now between countries and towns did not then exist ; 
and wherever people dwelt, there the earth yielded her gifts. 
Prthu rendered water immoveable, he walked over the ocean, 
mountains gave way to him, and his royal ensign was never 
broken. He created 60,000 elephants and 6,000 mountains 
of gold, and gave them to the Brahmans, together with the 
earth and all her jewels. 


6 See my book On the Weapons, Army Organisation, and Political Maxims of 
the ancient Hindus, p. 36; and Madras Journal of Literature for 1879, p. 202. 

7 See Harivamnsa about Prthu, Chap. II, 23—27; IV, 26—34; Vand VI: 
also Kumarasambhava, I,2. _ 


. ada TIT, I, 30 ; compare Raghuvainsa, IT, 53— 

TMS AAT TATA: AAT sq] FIAT GT: | 
E 4st RVI; I, 31 ; compare Raghuvaméa, IV, 12— 

qa TSHaaa, Us WELASAANT | 
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Brahma Brahma being apprised of his virtues, visited Prthu and — 
mina on granted him a boon, upon which the latter, highly pleased, 
hisrequest replied Teach me the Dhanurvéda, with its ‘members,’ 
a ‘minor limbs’ and ‘secrets’; adorned with its arms and mis- 
siles. I am blessed among men that I have been granted the 
sight of you, the depository of the Véda.” To the king—who 
was immersed in the ocean of delight, on which Brahma’s 
voice floated as a boat bearing away the enchanted Prthu— 
rephed thus the Creator of the Universe: ‘ The desire 
of learning the Dhanurvéda is given to you by fate, and 
Ihave come to teachit to you. The sword was formerly 
created by me in order to suppress wicked people; if it is in 
the hands of men resembling you, it will punish the bad. 
Thou art the first to whom the weapons, beginning with the 
bow, are imparted, and all the arms and missiles are therefore 
given to you. Bhrsasva had two wives,!° Jaya and Suprabha, 
the daughters of Daksa. Jaya obtained from me a boon, and 
brought forth all the arms and missiles; while the other, 
Suprabha, became the mother of the powerful and unapproach- 
able Sarhhara weapons.'! Having accepted from me the 
Dhanurvéda, protect all your subjects as if they were your 
sons. Knowing the nature of peace and war, being well 
accustomed to think and to discern, and familiar with the use 
of the six political principles!” and well versed in all sciences ; _ 


possessing the six regal qualities,’? apply, according to your 


10 Both forms Bhrsasva and Kréaéva occur. 

1 §ce: Weapons, p. 9; and Madras Journal for 1879, p. 175. 

12 T.e,, Sandhi, vigraha, yana, asana, dvaidhibhava and samasraya ; compare 
Ramayana (Carey and Marshman’s edition) II, 72, 100 (or, according to the 
Grantha edition, II, 100, 69). Compare Mahabharata, Santiparva, Raja- - 
dharma, LXIX, sl. 65-72. 

13 7.¢., the king should be, according to Narada, eloquent, fearless, wise, of 
retentive memory, well versed in polity and gifted with originality. 


TH ATTA HTA VATA TalaT Hla: | 


: 
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strength or weakness, the seven State requisites, and consider 
all the fourteen faults.'° Having examined yourself and your 
enemies, make peace with your enemies and devote yourself 
to the eight pursuits of peace ;!° being acquainted with the 
intentions of the 18 principal officers of the enemy and with 
those of 15 of your own with the help of 6 spies, 3 observing 


MaMeTaqa nal Aaa T TAT: | 
area Bray a faaifttasr crea 


Ram. II, 72, 99. The seven requisites are: king, ministers, friends, 
treasure, territory, forts, and an army. 


18 These 14 faults are atheism, untruth, anger, carelessness, procrastina- 
tion, neglect of learned men, indolence, giving way to sensuality, thinking 
of nothing but wealth, consulting with ignorant persons, not beginning to 
carry out one’s resolves, not keeping one’s own counsel, non-observance of 
holidays and making war at the same time against all the enemies around. 


aaraAyT Bl Aas STAT 
AAA MATTAISA WIsfAat ee it 
CH AAARAAAI AT ATA | 
PABITAAARE APACTIRAT 11 Q Il 
ASSIIAMT FATIMA TAT! | 
PAS TAM UAW ATST Ul <I 

Ram. II, 72, 96—98. 

16 Compare Kamandaktya V, 78, 79— 

Sama TT At: Boas | 
GTHCIAa Wea FT ae II 


ACTA AY Ass asa 


These eight pursuits comprise agriculture, commerce, fortification, public 
works (especially directed to erecting bridges and embankments), elephant. 
catching, working of jewel and gold mines, collection of taxes, and restoration 
of dilapidated buildings. 
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the enemy’s and 3 his own officials,’ having heard that 
the enemy is very weak,!® attack him quickly with your 
threefold power,!® represented by ministers, treasury and 


17The 18 principal officers are the minister, house priest, crown prince, 
revenue officer, chamberlain, superintendent of the harem, head-gaoler, 
treasurer, master of the rolls, judge, municipal commissioner, engineer, official 
trustee, president of the council, commander-in-chief, superintendent of 
fortifications, guardian of the frontier, and superintendent of forests. They 
are contained in the following slokas :— 


Heat Gua Tas ATA: 
GeaAl AWS GSKA H AAT I 
PRAIRGPR A TITAS TTSA_TAT | 
FASAY Teast Taal fAPraistH: 
ATO] ATA AHAAATSA TAT | 
TACTACTAETA] SVSTISAISAA: Il 
NSM SMS TAL AAAS: | 
AEAUNSHANA MATA T Ul 
ad aaa defsarcraray GeeT = 
GS aTaaaaea Sea TTT UI 


The Govindarajiya commentary of the Ramayana gives a similar enumer- 
ation in prose. The three first, 7.e., the minister, house-priest, crown prince 
excepted, the 15 chief officers are the same on both sides; so that one’s own 


three first officials should not be under the control of spies. Compare Ram. II, 
72, 69, or (Grantha edition) 100, 35, 67. 


18The 10 passions refer to women, play, hunting, drinking, dancing, 
singing, roaming about, music, vituperation and sleeping in day time. 
“A 2 ° e A_* e 
el Tt WT Al TAT alt Tales | 
a ~~ N\ $ 
aastal ASM SAAN JOT TT I 
In the above sloka are contained the 10 weak points. Manu VII, 45-47; 
compare Kam. XIII, 61, and XIV, 7. 
19 According to Sitarama’s commentary the threefold power consists of 
ses ; =~ Me rc 4% 5 
qed PRIAL, or of AWAa [CATSl> (king, minister and warlike 


enterprize). 
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- troops. Begin the march at the right time, being well 
acquainted with the ‘circle of kings,° with your own supe- 
riority, and the inferior condition of the enemy. Having 
thus strengthened your own realm, go against the enemy, try 
to conquer him, and having done so, grant him your protec- 
tion. Let your army with its eight component parts”! and 
its four corps,” being well led by your best generals, destroy 
your enemies.” 

Brahma having thus spoken to Prthu, began to teach him Second 
the Dhanurvéda. The first chapter ends here; the second bak 
begins with a description of the Dhanurvéda (II, 1-4), 
which is given in my monograph on the Indian weapons 
(pp. 9, 10). The victory-granting spell of the Dhanur- 
véda follows in the next five slokas (sl. 5-9; Weapons, 

p- 10). The weapons are divided according to their nature 

into four classes—mukta, or those which are thrown; amukta, Different 
those which are not thrown ; muktamukta, those which are eee 
thrown or not thrown; and mantramukta, those which are 
thrown by spells (sl. 11-18; Weapons, pp. 10, 11; Madras 
Journal of 1879, pp. 176, 177). A distinction is also made 
between common weapons and projectiles, between counter- 
projectiles and some other very efficient projectile weapons 

(sl. 14). 3 

The first class embraces twelve arms: 1, the dhanu (bow); 2, 
isu (arrow) ; 3, bhindivadla (crooked club) ; 4, gakti (spear) ; 5, 


_ drughana (hatchet) ; 6, témara (tomahawk) ; 7, nalika (musket) ; 


8, daguda (club) ; 9, pasa (lasso); 10, cakra (discus); 11, danta- 


20 See Kam. VIII, i8, 24 ; and Weapons, p. 41, 
ATAAMSAL AA: GAT: BAHHT: | 
ARI Shrpqersr eafeqeriSer Aart 


t.é., chariots, elephants, horses, warriors, foot-soldiers, artisans, spies, and 
persons who know foreign countries and languages form the army. 


| 22 AOAAMAUSATR:, veterans, allies, servants, and foresters. 


2 


Sataghni. 
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kantaka (tooth-thorn) ; and 12, musundi (octagon-headed elub). 
These weapons—among which as the seventh is mentioned 
the musket—are placed in the first foot of the Dhanurvéda.” 
For an explanation consult my monograph on the Weapons, 
pp. 11-16, and Madras Journal, pp. 177-182. 

The second class counts twenty varieties and contains the 
weapons which are deposited in the second foot of the Dhanur- 
véda: 1, the vajra (thunderbolt) ; 2, 22 (handsword); 3, parasu 
(axe) ; 4, gosirsa (cow-horn spear); 5, asidhénu (stiletto); 6, 
lavitra (scythe); 7, dstara (bumarang); 8, kunta (lance) ; 9, 
sthina (anvil); 10, prdsa (spear); 11, pindka or trigula 
(trident); 12, gadda (club); 13, mudgara (hammer) ; 14, stra 
(ploughshare) ; 15, musala (pestle) ; 16, pattisa (battle-axe) ; 
17, maustika (fist-sword, dagger); 18, parigha (battering-ram) ; 
19, mayukh (pole); and 20, sataghn? (bundred-killer) .*4 

The word sataghnt does not afford us any tangible clue 
as to the nature of this formidable weapon. Indeed it seems 
to have been both a weapon of defence and of offence, a 
missile as well as a projectile weapon. It is compared with 
the club (gada), which spreads destruction among the forces 
of the enemy either by knocking them down in hand-to-hand 
fight or by doing dreadful execution amongst them when 
hurled from afar. That the gataghnt was used as a missile 
in some way or other is apparent from many places where it 
occurs as such in the epics, but, on the other hand, it is equally 
certain that in other places it clearly denotes a projectile 
weapon which throws a destructive missile on theenemy. In 
each capacity, both as the cannon and as the shot, it deserves 
its name—hundred-killer. The use of fire as the motive power 
is easily accounted for if it is once admitted—which I believe 
has been proved beyond doubt in my monograph on the 
weapons of the ancient Hindus—that the ancient Hindus were 


23 See II, 17, 18, und the whole of Chapter IV ; and Harivamséa, 227-235. 
24 See II, 19, 20, and Chapter V. Consult my Weapons, pp. 16-23, and 
Madras Journal, pp. 182-189. 
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well acquainted with gunpowder and that they possessed 
firearms. Though ample evidence has been produced for 
proving the existence of guns and gunpowder in ancient 
India, still it would be of great importance if the existence 
of firearms could be traced to the earliest, or the Vedic period 
of Indian history. And this can be done. The words 
gataghnt and siérm?, which are synonymous, occur in the 
black Yajurvéda, and the latter word in the Rgvéda. The 
earliest commentator of the Krsnayajurvéda, Bhattabhaskara, 
as well as the 400 years later Vidydranyasvami—the priestly 
name of Sayanamadhava—explain it as a blazing tube made 
of metal. 

The sixth verse of the seventh anuvaka, of the fifth prasna 
| in the first kanda of the Krsnayajurvéda is as follows: ‘ This 

_ 1s the si#rmi which hasa hole like an ear, with it the gods killed 
the Asuras by hundreds. As the sacrificing priest kindles 
with this sirmi-like verse (mantra) the firewood, he throws 
also on the enemy this sataghni-like mantra, which resembles 
the thunderbolt of Indra.” | 

Bhattabhaskara, who lived about one thousand years ago, 
explains in his Taittiriyabhasya, which goes by the name of 
Jndnayajna, the sirm? as a flaming pillar made of metal. This 
metallic cylinder is defined by the adjective karnakavati, 
which in its turn is explained to signify having a hole inside 
and blazing on the inside and outside. Further on the gataghni 
is declared to be identical with s#rm?. Bhattabhaskara refers 
to this explanation when commenting afterwards on a similar 
Vedic passage (Krsnayajurveda V, 4,7, 3). 

Vidyaranyasvami’s Scholia in his Taitttiriyavédirthapra- 
kaga coincide with the above explanation, having most 
likely borrowed it of Bhattabhaskara. He says karnakavati 
means ‘having a hole and therefore surely blazing.’’ 
Vidyaranyasvami’s interpretation of this passage in the 
Yajurvéda is the more important, as it is also applicable to 
the Rgvéda, where (VII, |, 3) the word si#rmz occurs in the 
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same meaning, but where the commentator is reported to 
have explained it merely by flame (jvdlayd), which is no 
doubt a very insufficient interpretation, as the meaning of 
stirmi rather points to a hollow tube. 

The ear-like hole (karnaka) penetrates through the 


a 


cylinder in this manner ———--— | . The hole 


where a is found is called the vent, karna, and the very same 
expression is used in the Sukraniti (p. 194, IV, 7, 196; see 
Weapons, p. 106). The inside and outside blazing mentioned by 
Bhattabhaskara refers to the firing the gun (at a), and the 
flame appearing outside the muzzle after the discharge (at 6). 

The weight of these Vedic verses and of their commen- 
taries can hardly be overrated, as they clearly establish the 
existence of ancient firearms in the earliest time of Indian 
history. We need hardly dilate further on this subject, 
which, as far as textual evidence and interpretation goes, is 
settled. The gataghn? occurs also in the epic literature as a 
projectile weapon lighted by fire, e.g., in the Harivarhéa 
(Sataghnibhisca diptabhis).”° 


28 See Krsnayajurvéda, I, 5, 7, 6: Ty] = aal HUI - 
TATU S OF Sal UIT -Waseleqela asaar aia- 
TIM aAAaaeeaeT IAAL BIGeaTT = AERe. 


The jadnayajia of Bhattabhaskara on this verse runs as follows: — 
Cyal sane | saad] See wo galt ART- 
fRaTeSTT (ree. VE a) | porta) = teaeafieard 
aaaeet vada: | cieaa Aheet | aeaSa WH 
AT: | CAAANS | AAT HET AATARTAH ACT TET 
SPL! Fela Afet HH | Crea al Te hearst Tense: | 
SEA Sl SS_(Pan. 11, 2, 118) FAA WA AAT- 
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| All these last-mentioned weapons are deposited in the 
| second foot of the Dhanurvéda. 


_ The third class is divided into Sépasamhara and Upasam- 
| haéra weapons: of the former there are 44, of the latter 55 
_ specimens ;” all these rest in thethird foot of the Dhanurvéda. 


MMA ast aaa SeaTqIa|SM | aac gateat TAT 
aq gears afeuriia. Vidyaranyasvami in his Taittiriyavedartha- 
prekise ays: SAGA BAM SYM FAT ATT HoH 
feqadl sa wa squad: meaaagE | wha 
Beary UTR G AHL ACTA TTS: | STITUTE 
Te Casa Sar fealea | staan aAgraTatas aTaAT- 
HAAS aa Jer After eq weRie. 


The sérmi being described in the Véda as a weapon with which the gods 
| kill the Asuras, it is surprising that in the otherwise so excellent Sanskrit- 
Worterbuch von Bothlingk und Roth it should have been described in part VII, 
p- 1172 as ein réhrenartiges Gefdss als Leuchter dienend (fiir Oel oder Talg), 
i.e., a tubular vessel serving as a candlestick for oil or tallow, and sarpakdvati 
as mit Ochr und Handgriff versehen provided with an ear and a handle. Such 
an interpretation gives no sense in the context, especially if the sirmi as 
candlestick is likened in the same verse to the sataghni. In extenuation of 
this wrong explanation it may be assumed as certain that the commentaries of 
Bhattabhaskara and Vidyaranyasvami were not known to the above-men- 
tioned lexicographers. Moreover it seems that both these learned Sanskritists 
were unacquainted with the form of the Indian lamp (for the Hindus do not 
possess our hollow candlestick), which has a solid pedestal and stand on which 
latter is a small vase-shaped surface which contains the oil (omitting alto- 
gether the strange allusion to tallow) and the wick; the handle, if any, 
being above the latter.—Compare also Harivarnsa 227, 20— 


HRC: PETA YSRITSIAT: | 
Uaaiasr asus FeTET: 


where the flashing sataghnis may be either understood to apply to rocket-like 
missiles or to guns. 

It may here be appropriately remarked that the Hindus do not use metallic 
tubes for their rockets, having perhaps made the observation that they rise 
with greater difficulty. Nilakantha explains in the Mahabharata the satagh- 
nis to be guns, see Sukraniti, p. 252. 

26 See II, 22-28 ; Weapons, pp. 25-29, 30 ; and Madras Journal, pp. 191-199; 
Harivaméa, 22,7. 


Third 
Chapter. 


Fourth 
and Fifth 
Chapters. 
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The fourth class possesses six weapons, but though these — 
are only few, they are all-powerful and irresistible; they 
reside in the fourth foot of the Dhanurvéda.”’ 

The enumeration of the weapons is followed by the story 
of the sage Dadhici, who allowed his body to become the 
depository of the 32 weapons of the two first classes after the 
gods had been defeated in battle by the Asuras and had thrown 
away their weapons on their flight. Subsequently, as the 
gods wish to obtain again possession of their arms, a cow 
licks them out of the body of the sage, who, for his self- 
sacrifice, is transferred to heaven.”8 

The third chapter contains the origin of the sword, the 
whole chapter being devoted to this subject.” 

The fourth and fifth chapters are devoted, as we have seen, 
to the description of the weapons belonging to the first two 
classes. The fifth chapter ends with an enumeration of the 
terrible weapons and implements which are used in the wars 
during the Kaliyuga, especially are mentioned machines made 
of metal, stone and other materials which throw balls on the 
enemy, big rocks, saws, smoke-balls, burning husk-coals, hot 
sand, boiling oil, melting sugar-treacle, resin of the éal-tree, 
pots filled with honey and poisonous serpents, and other like 
preparations. ? 

With respect to the balls mentioned above some verses in 
the Atharvanayéda appear to support the existence of leaden 
balls. Lead is there mentioned as the metal with which the 
Raksasas are to be destroyed, and as weapons made of lead 
alone, or of which lead forms the principal ingredient, do 
hardly exist—aslead is by far too soft and does not recom- 
mend itself for being made use of in spikes, spears, &c.—the 
supposition that by lead Jeaden balls are meant seems very 
probable. The verses run as follows: Varuna blessed the 
lead; Agni is fond of the lead; Indra gave me the lead ; it 


27 See II, 40; Weapons, p. 30, and Madras Journal, p. 196. 
28 See II, 43-60; Weapons, pp. 23, 24; and Madras Journal, pp. 189, 190. 
4° Sce Chapter I1I, Weapons, pp. 24, 25, and Madras Journal, pp. 190, 191. 
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is, O friend, the destroyer of the Raksasas........ If 
thou killest our cow, horse or servant, we shall pierce thee 
with lead, that thou mayest not kill weak creatures.*° 

The atrocity of the warfare is ascribed to the existence of 
such barbarous nations as are the Hina, Pulinda, Sabara, 
Varvara, Pahlava, Saka, Malava, Konkana, Andhra, Cola, 
Pandya, Kérala, Mléccha, Candala, Svapaca, Khala, Mavél- 
laka, Lalittha, Kirata, and Kukkura.*! 

The sixth chapter treats about the army, and as this is a Sixth 
subject of greater interest and superior importance, I give Ch@Pt™ 
its translation nearly in full. 


80 See Atharvanavéda I, 16, 2 and 4: 
HAAS TST: STATA SIMA | 
Ga A Fa: AISITH BANAT |! 
ae al at aie aad aieqed | 
q al ees feral wen aisel sraieet 


Professor Weber calls this song (see Indische Studien IV, pp. 109, 110) 
Besprechung eines Amuletts von Blei. As far as I understand the poem, it does 
not refer to an amulet of lead, but to lead in general. Moreover lead is not 
one of the metals of which amulets are made, for besides birch bark (bhurja- 
pattra) only gold (svarna), silver (rajata), and copper (tamra) are mentioned 
in the Mantrasastra as being used for this purpose. The translation of tam 
tua siséna vidhyamo (sl. IV) into ‘‘ wir schlagen fort dich durch das Blei’’ is 
incorrect ; vyadh does not mean to repel, but to pierce. 

See also Sukraniti IV, 7, line 408 (Weapons, p. 107), where leaden balls are 
assigned to the smaller guns. 

31 See V, 56, 57 ; my Weapons, p. 33 ; Madras Journal, p. 199. Ramayana I, 
41; IV, 40; Mahabharata, I, 6685; ILI, 1991, &c; Harivarméa 229, 4756. 
In my monograph On the Weapons of the ancient Hindus I named on page 33 
the above-mentioned tribes, and said incidentally in the note below ‘‘ the 
Hindus call the modern Europeans Huns; this expression most probably arose 
from the idea that the ancient Hunnish invaders came also from Europe.’’ 
To this the well-known weekly journal Nature remarks on page 581 (21st 
October 1880): ‘‘A work (Nitiprakasika) which mentions the Hunas 
(‘‘Huns”’ or Europeans) cannot be of the antiquity to which he (Dr. Oppert) 
would assign it.’? As the Hinas (or Himas) are an ancient people and their 
name is repeatedly mentioned in the most ancient Indian epics as the Maha- 
bharata, Ramayana, not to quote other old works, and as I only said that 
the name Huwna is nowadays applied to Europeans, one can hardly believe 
that a journal which aims at scholarship should risk such a remark. 
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It contains especially valuable information about the com- | 
position of the army, the use made of its various branches as 
elephants, chariots, cavalry and infantry, the employment of 
artisans for military purposes, and an enumeration of the 
most necessary provisions. We find in it also discussed such 
subjects as the qualifications required for officers, a system of 
promotion according to seniority, pension-grants to faithful 
servants and their relicts, and other similar interesting topics. 

In the opening verses (3-11) the various military arrays 
are enumerated ; upwards of thirty are mentioned. The 
battle-order is described in the following manner :— 


12. A king, who ranges in battle-order the elephants in 
front, the chariots behind, the horses on both sides and in the 
rear the infantry, ought to be victorious. 

13. According to the undertaking the king should send 
to the front the chariots, elephants, horses and infantry, or 
the horses, chariots, elephants and infantry, or the infantry, 
horses, chariots and 

14. elephants, together with their attendants, having 
arranged them in proper order and having fixed on the right 
place and time. 

15. An excellent king, who has got his troops ready for 
war and is intent on an expedition, should, standing in the 
centre, review them and then send them forward. 

15}. Anxious for an engagement with the enemy, he should 
march towards him. | 

163. He should place in the midst of the army the shield- 
bearers, small-swordsmen, runners and volunteers, (in fact) 
the strongest men and the most efficient soldiers. 

173. He should render fit for fighting the elephants 
which are five years old, and those which are ten, thirty 
and fifty years old, as well as those i1 rut. 


* See Weapons, p.6, and Madras Journal, p. 172. 
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18. A number of tamed elephants should be kept for the Tame 

| elephants. 

| roads. 

| 19. A king should keep behind his army a select harem, Followers 

/-asmall rear guard, and some intimate neighbours, some oe pe 

suburban inhabitants, and some bankers who live in the eee 
eapital ; hind apart. 

| 20. chamberlains, eunuchs, the old men and young, the 

sick, wounded, blind, footless, maimed, and very weak 

persons, : 

| 21. the State coaches, which are furnished with splendid 

| seats, officials with their attendants and war material, 

22. the treasury, armoury for the small weapons and Arsenal 

| an arsenal for the guns, granaries, stragglers, and all the ‘* 8""* 

| exhausted animals,*3 

23. so that he may not crowd the army; and he should 
ensure their protection by (guarding them with) valiant men. 

24. He should send in front of the army very strong men, What per- 
_ fast runners, persons who face the enemy bravely, those who sronid be 
_do much execution amongst the enemy, spies, messengers, pa a 
| persons who give information by signals, and men experienced the army. 
_ in fighting, 

_ 25. and the tallest of his elephants, which carries the 
ensign of victory, together with his broad-chested soldiers. 

26. He should place in front for his own protection the The 
officials who precede the king (together with their servants), ewe 
the military escort (with their attendants), persons who walk retinue. 
immediately before the king, runners, staff-bearers and other 


followers, 


33 See Mahabharata, Santiparva, Rajadharma, LXIX, sl. 53, 54, and Rama- 
_ yana II, 4,48. The word qq PTRTor is in the commentary explained 


as BITS AT HAP TTT. 
34 et is explained in the commentary as aq MNsaqq >. It has other- 


wise also the meaning of Buddhist mendicant. 
D> 
co) 
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27. as well as sword and armour bearers, eulogists and 
bards. 

28. A king should place behind and near him well-bred, 
fleet and fiery riding and chariot horses, which are clad in 
mail. 

Place of 29. An excellent king who fights with his enemies should 

refuge. puard his retreat to a fort, which a horse can reach in a day, 
is provided with intrenchments and walls, is made of wood, 
has a broad rampart, a ditch, is well stored with money, 
grain, and weapons ; 

30. 1s garrisoned by archers, is provided with water, full of 
burning husk and supplied with artisans. 

When 31. Having appointed trustworthy and intelligent men as 
as purveyors for all things, as superintendents of the seraglio, 
| and as treasurers, a king should then take his revenge. 
Marching. 32. An excellent king who protects his citizens and king- 
dom, having obtained the usual contributions from his sub- 
jects, placed his reserve (200 bows’ length distant from his 
army), arranged the two wings of his army, 
Sentinels, 383. and distributed his watchmen and sentinels should 
rounds. before marching despatch many road-makers and artisans, 
Artisans 34. workmen who give the finishing touch, superinten- 
= oe dents of the work, diggers, carpenters, surveyors, (tree) 
sane the planters, bridge-makers,* | 

39. those who know the nature of the country, and hunters 
who are well acquainted with forests, and spies who find out 
the weak point in the position of the hostile army. | 

What 36. Having despatched all these men, he should lead his 
places to P oe : 
avoid army, being on the look out for cover, and avoiding burning- 
ee grounds and the shrines of gods, 

37. the hermitages of great sages, ihelks fords and sanctu- 
aries, he should not tread on burning husk ashes, hair and 
skulls. 


3° Sve Ramayana II, 80. 
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38. The king should for his welfare force an entrance for 
his army into a pleasant, not brackish, prosperous, healthy 
and well-watered country. 

39. He should drive away the detachments of the enemy, 
and also single individuals who roam about, and surrounded 
by his body-guard he should visit all the parts of his army. 

40. Examining himself the tents of his allied kings, he 
_ should send his troops everywhere in order to frustrate the 
efforts of the enemy. 

41. He should make war upon his enemies without anxiety Encamp- 
after having directed the necessary protective arrangements, nai 
distributed his spies, and erected at separate places excellent 
encampments for the soldiers, 

42. which (encampments) should be provided with ample 
water and wood, be difficult of access, be furnished with food 
which needs mastication and other food which may be swal- 
lowed without it, and filled with money and grain ; 

43. having collected in a place near to the camp many 
clever, good artisans and expert doctors who receive handsome 
pay, and who are provided with all necessaries, 

44, as well as clothes, ornaments and much money, as suit- 
able presents for the soldiers. 

45. When in war a king should assign vehicles (¢.e. _ingnees, 
chariots, &c.) to soldiers who have lost their own, and 
weapons to those who have lost them. 

46. He should have ready all the necessaries for the tmple- 
march, as saddles, bridle-bits, stirrups and other such things, ™°n's 
chowries, helmets, armours and housings, and tools. 

47. Bowstrings, bows, armour, weapons, triangular bows 
[~W), abundant fodder, big machines, iron arrows, toma- 
hawks and axes, 

48. ropes, spikes, spike-hammers, iron horse-shoes, plane- 
irons, hoes, wood-chisels, and also knives, 

49. wheels, cramp-irons, saws, leather water-bags, baskets, 
shovels, needles fit for sewing purposes, 
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50. bulls for carrying burdens, mules, far-going camels, 
and medicine for elephants, horses and men, 


51. various musical instruments, the agreeable beverage 
Kairataka, cotton of the silk-cotton tree, together with flint 
and. iron,*6 

52. wooden vessels, iron and copper basins, brass imple- 
ments, stone-cutters, chisels, grindstones, balances, 

53. awls, boots, breeches, as well as whips, hounds, bamboo 
sticks, traps and fish-nets, 

54. spittoons, perfumed oil, yellow orpiment, and all such 
like things. 

pu rersbe 55. Of those of his soldiers who serve on the carriages, he 
general Should make expert riders, and the horsemen he should turn 
duty. —_ into able chariot-soldiers. 

56. The king should make these two (the horsemen and 
chariot-soldiers) capable of fighting from the back of ele- 
phants, all of them he should transform into foot-soldiers, — 
and the latter he should use as chariot-soldiers, horsemen and 
elephant-soldiers. 

57. The king should make all his soldiers expert in 
charioteering, elephant-riding, in guarding the carriage 
wheels and in other difficult things. 

58. The king should instruct his troops well in those thirty- 
two movements of war, which are acknowledged by polity. 

Use of 59. Experts declare that the work of elephants consists in 
elephants. marching in front, entering into forest forts, making new and 
clearing existing roads. 

60. destroying fear-exciting appliances, breaking walls, 
carrying treasure, allaying the fear (of timid, — conciliat- 
ing quarrelsome elephants, 


3¢ This is a description of the ordinary Indian tinder-box commonly called 
gakimuki by natives and Rémasvdmi by Europeans ; see Weapons, p. 81. 
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61. blockading in a fort the hostile infantry and cavalry, 
_ carrying loads and breaking trees. 

62. Men describe as the function of chariots, to go in the Use of 
second line, protect the elephants, fill up the gaps (in the line eae 
of battle), keep the enemy at a distance ; 

63. blockade the enemy, stand at the head of the battle- 
array and make a frightening noise. 

64. They define as the duty of the cavalry, to obtain a Use of 
knowledge of the woods, country and roads, to protect the coy ana 
troops of the allies and the forage, to disperse (over the 
country in order to get grass and fuel), to frighten the enemy 
by neighing, 

65. to follow near, and to go far away, to perform rapid 
movements (as reconnoitring) and to pillage the hostile 
troops. 

66. The object of the infantry they describe to consist in Use of 
clearing wells and fords, making roads, camps and the royal ‘™#""Y- 
tent, performing sundry unpaid (menial) duties, 

67. protecting the granaries, arsenals and treasuries, and 
making the entrenchments for the army. 

68. A country which has no trees, big rocks, has no anthills Country 
thickets and thorns, is suitable for walking on and not very ae 
uneven, is regarded convenient for infantry. EMA 

69. A country without mire, without stumps, without stones, Country 
which can withstand the treading of the hoofs of horses, res 
is without cracks and is even, is esteemed a good country °V@2Y- 
for horses. i 

70. A country which has no cornfields, no pitfalls, no trees Country 
and thickets, can bear the pressure of wheels and hoofs and is eee 
pleasant, is praised as fit for carriages. peat 

71. A country which has trees and excellent creepers, Country 
which can be crushed (for eating), is without mire, or caverns, paket 
whose rocks can easily be mounted and which is uneven, “!¢Phants. 
is one fit for elephants. 
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Qualifica- 72. As commander-in-chief*” should be elected a person 

LH of good family, one who has conquered his passions, who has 

cores been tried in the past, is clever, handsome, a favorite with 
the king, 

73. who watches the forehead of his master, who guesses 
the intentions (of others), is expert in leading troops, is 
courageous, and conciliates his soldiers on the battle-field. 

74. The commanders of aksauhinis should be separately 
selected according to the same qualifications, they should be 
under the commander-in-chief and in his charge. 

75. Separate commanders should also be placed over a 
patti, ssnamukha, gulma, gana, vahini, prtana, camt, 

76. and an anikini, such men as are well acquainted with 
the training of soldiers; according as is necessary, commanders 
should be placed over two or three combined army corps. 

Daily 77. Different watch-words should be given out in his army 

watch- every day, the officers should know them, but the soldiers and 
other persons ought not to know them. 7 

Police. 78. Special persons who wear his badge, should go about to 
proclaim his orders ; what is undertaken to defeat the machi- 
nations of the enemy they (the experts) describe as defen- 
sive measures. 

Seniority. 79. Whoever, in whatever branch (of the service), has 
been first appointed to a command, should be secured in his 
seniority, and his juniors should be under his orders. 

80. The king having made eight (different kinds of) com- 
manders (beginning with a patti), who are subject to the 
orders of the leaders of an aksauhini, the soldiers should also 
be ranged according to seniority. 


rus 81. Except those who are on duty the king should kill 
eee all those who walk about the camp at night, who give a wrong 


sors. watch-word, transgressing the royal orders. 


37 Sce Ramayana II, 72. 64 (Grantha edition TI, 100. 14). 
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82. Three very clever generals should be appointed to each Appoint- 
army, one chief in command, one next to him and a third one, oe af 
who (the two latter) obey the orders of the senior. coe 

83. He should make daily changes in the local distribution Change of 
of his army, for if it were always comfortably located at one lee ah 
place it may become disloyal to the king. 

84. The king should follow the instruction of such a Minister. 
commander of the army who, as his minister, is able to bear 
the burden of the administration of the kingdom and is 
devoted to his interests. | 

85. The king who wishes to conquer should stand in the King to 
place (of danger) coveted by heroes, he should fight the one 
enemies with his body-guard, who have sworn never to leave % 4@28¢r- 
their posts, even if the army is in confusion. | 

86. If his army flies he should stop with the army corps Reserve 
(mundanika).** Having consecrated the arms (and new wathens 
| ensigns) and marched out, he should defeat the enemies.  °™'8"® 

87. If an army corps, composed of troops which have 
neither the royal umbrella nor chowry, is placed at a distance 
of two gavyiti (2 Kroéa), it is called a mundanika. 

88. If an extraordinarily meritorious deed has been per- Reward of 
formed, the king, while applauding and showing his appre- eae 
ciation, should specially present to the soldiers a vessel full of 
money. 

89. The pleased king should give hundred thousand varvas Scale of 
to him who kills a (hostile) king, half of that sum when a 7°44: 
crown prince is killed, the same also on the slaughter of a 
commander-in-chief,*? 

90. on the putting to death of a leader of an aksauhini they 
say he should give half of the former sum, on the murder of 
a councillor or minister half of that, 


38 See the next éloka. 
39 Sce Kamandakiya ALX, 18, and Weapons, p. 7. 
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91. to him who kills the commander of an anikini, cami, 
prtana, vahini, gana, gulma, sénamukha and patti, 

92. having respectively deducted one-half, he should give 
the remaining halves; if a soldier receives this (reward) in 
excess of his pay, he will perform daring feats. 

93. He who has killed a general of an aksauhini, or the 
second or third in command of it, or also a leader of a cama 
or of a prtana, 

94. or a commander of an anikini, obtains accordingly a 
present from the king ; in this manner a reward is to be fixed 
for the slaughter of any officer in a still lower position. 4 

95. A king should, after having with special honour 
noticed a soldier, give him five varvas when he has taken and | 
delivered over to him a soldier who, weapons in hand, was 


_ running away. 


Troops to 
be fed 
while on 
march. 


Extra ex- 
penses of 
soldiers. 


96. A king should give three varvas to him who informs 
him that he has taken one of his soldiers, who, for the sake 
of his life, was running away without his arms. 

97. He who informs the king that he has (killed) an 
elephant and an elephant-rider, and cleft the skull of a 
maharathika, is worthy to receive 2,000 varvas. 

98. He who has killed a distinguished cavalier or also 
the commander of the infantry deserves to receive 1,000 var- 
vas from the king. 

99. He who brings away from the hostile army an elephant 
or a chariot receives from the king a reward of 500 varvas. 

100. Food is to be given to the soldiers when marching 
though not when stationary; but this is given besides the 
pay, knowing the fatigues on the road. 

101. The king should besides the pay give a reward for 
daring acts in order to obtain men (for his service). 

102. The soldiers should out of their income pay for their 
clothes and washermen’s bills as well as for medicines 
when sick. 
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103. The king should divide the booty taken from the Deane 
| country of the enemy: half of it should be given to the io 
| soldiers, and the other half he should take himself. 

104. A soldier who should take a horse or a chariot with its 
appurtenances, should, being praised by the king, obtain the 
fourth part of its value. 

105. The king should give to his soldiers for the worn out Soldiers 
weapons and for the things taken from them in war by the ae me 
enemy, new ones in their stead without reducing the pay. eae 

106. To the relations of those who have for his sake been Pensions. 

killed in battle by the enemy, and also to those who are worn 
| out in his service, he should give pensions. 

107. To the families of those who are dead and to those 
who are living, but have in the past served the king very 
faithfully, he should give half of their former pay. 

108. The young soldiers, who while facing the enemy in 
battle become cripples and unfit for service of the king, should 
receive half of their former pay. 

109: To him, who in order to undo the machinations of the Doubie 
_ enemies informs the king of their secret plans, is promised “°&* 
double wages. : 

110. The king should assign a large amount of money to 
him who sows dissension in the hostile army, who scales 
the hostile forts, and who increases his kingdom. 

111. The successful king who has thus employed his soldiers, 
conquered his enemies, achieved his objects, acquired great 
renown and power, worthy of being praised by the best of 
kings obtains glory. 

The seventh chapter begins with an enumeration of the Seventh 
| strength of the nine different divisions of an army, i.e., a 
| patti, séndmukha, gulma, gana, vahini, prtand, cami, anrkini 
| and aksauhint. The first 31 slokas are devoted to this subject, 
| which is also treated by me in my monograph “On the 
Weapons used by the ancient Hindus.’ 


#0 Pp. 4-6 and Madras Journal, pp. 170-172. 
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The 32nd éloka recommends the advisability of providing 
the different corps with banners, in order to distinguish 
between the two fighting armies. 


The 11 following Distichs (Sl. 38-43) give information as 
to the pay of the various officers. 


All the soldiers, from the private to the commander-in- 
chief, received their pay regularly every month. The 
crown prince, who was generally the next in command to the 
king, received every month 5,000 varvas or gold coins ; the 
commander-in-chief drew 4,000 varvas; the .atiratha, the 
first charioteer, who was usually a royal prince, received 3,000 
varvas; the maharatha 2,000 varvas; the rathika and the 
gajayodhi 1,000 varvas each; the ardharatha 500 varvas ; 
the ékaratha (commander of a chariot) and the leader of an 
elephant got each 300 niskas. ‘The general commanding all 
the cavalry obtained 3,000 niskas ; the general in command 
of the whole infantry received 2,000 niskas. An officer 
commanding 1,000 men of infantry got 590 niskas ; an officer 
who led the same number of troopers received 1,000 niskas ; 
an officer who had 100 men-under his command, and who 
must ride on a horse, drew only 7 varvas, while a private got 
) suvarnas.*! 


The following double verses (44-50) give an account of the 
reward of the brave soldier who falls in battle, and sums up 
the persons with whom one should not fight. Among these 
the most remarkable is the 45th sloka, which says that “in 
a combat no one should strike his enemy with concealed 
weapons, nor with poisoned arrows, nor with machines kindled 
by fire, nor also with various stratagems.” The commen- 
tator explains the Sanskrit term “ agnyujvalair yantraih” by 
“nalikaih,’ guns.” The significance of this sloka proving 


41 See Weapons, pp. 7, 8; Madras Journal, 178 and 174. 
2 SeeWeapons, pp. 738 and 74, and Madras Journal, pp. 289 and 240 
iarivamésa, 225. 
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the existence of fire-arms in India can hardly be exag- 
| gerated, but after the Vedic verses, which we have given 
| before, and which contain the clearest evidence of the exist- 
| ence of fire-arms, no more need bo added.* 
The 51st sloka discusses the favorable time in the year Favor- 
| when expeditions may be undertaken ; the month Marga- os ee 
| Sirsa is specially recommended ; besides this Phalguna and fare. 
| Caitra are mentioned. Then follow some double verses, 
| which contain the names of the already known army corps? 
and give some general advice as to the leading of troops and 
combating the enemy. 
| One should whisper mischief to the mischief-makers in General 
| the hostile camp, one should disunite the disunited, and one pone 
| should gain the covetous by bribery. A king should sum- 
| marily punish such soldiers when found among his troops; he 
_ should keep his own secrets, but obtain a knowledge of the 
| secret plans of his enemy. A king should in time of war put 
_ to death those men who oppose his orders, the soldiers who 
| run away and do not keep their weapons, avaricious generals 
| who fight treacherously, men who do not face the enemy, who 
fight amongst each other, who deceitfully tell the enemy 
the designs of the king, who give way to the enemy and enjoy 
the king’s misfortune. If an ambassador commits even a 
very serious offence he should not be killed. This is a note- 
worthy precept, though it has not always been observed. 
The seventh chapter finishes with the declaration that the 
_ king who releases the innocent and who punishes severely 
the evil-doers, will through his righteousness have performed 
a, sacrifice which is equal to 100 sacrifices, 
The eighth chapter is entirely devoted td the general duties Highth 
a king has to perform in the government and administration “™*?*™ 
of his kingdom. It contains many lines which are also 


43 See pages 10O—14. 
44 See Manu VII, 82. 
45 Sce Manu VII, 190 ff. 
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found in Manu, especially in the seventh book, which treats 
at large of the duties incumbent on a king.* 

A few specimens of grammatical irregularities and of 
archaic forms are given below, in order to substantiate 
the statement that the Nitiprakasika is old in style and 


language.*” 


46 Compare Manu VII, 56 and preceding, with Nitiprakasika 3; M. VII, 
7—9 with N. VIII, 4—6;M. VII, 37d with N.114; VII, 404 with 120; 
VII, 442 with 13a; VIII, 20 and 21 with 16 and 17; VII, 54 with 18; 
VII, 63 with 21; VII, 25 and Mahabharata Santiparva XVI, 10 with 30; 
Hitépadésa I, p. 59, lines 9, 10 (Calcutta edition) and Mahabharata Santiparva 
LVIi, 40 with 44; VII, 116 and 117 with 46 and 47; VII, 99 and Hité- 
padésa IT, p. 65, line 4 with 61 ; VII, 147 with 68; VII, 148 and 149 with 70 
and 71 ; Ramayana Sundarakanda, 41, 1 with 72 ; M. VII, 163s—68 with 
80—85 ; VII, 216a with 88¢; VII, 2174 with 89a; VII, 22la with 890; 
VII, 2254 with 916, &c., &c. 


47 (a) Disregard to the rules of Sandhi: see p. 74, VIII, line 47, fasta 
AAAVYTY ; p. 78, VI, 155 FRI] BEIT: ; p. 56, VI, 16 
—~— Aa eS “A 
Ea STA: v. 30, 1, 27 eam BHT: ; p. 48, IV, 8 GfAaqay aa: 
p. 56, VI,13 AMY QThSH: ; p50,V.4 AMAT p. 37, 
47 feaqaet sarees ; vp. 47, rv, 58 aes: 


(5) Irregularities in the declension, formation of nouns, &c.: see p. 32, 
Tw? IE WICR Baei6, NeLle, 111 FARTS p. 68, VII, 47 and 53 
Y ae ~~ 
CHlaMeaqeaier ; 


(c) Irregularities in the conjugation of verbs: } Parasmaipada used instead 
of Atmanepada: p. 76, VIII, 104 TIAA p. 44, I, 80 SHfeq: 
p. 64, VI, 208 BHAT 2 Atmanépada used instead of Parasmaipada ; p. 39, 

LN s 
IT, 103 FS ; p. 76, VIL, 94 TPA sp. 42, UI, 31 SeTqATA; 
(4) p. 32, 1, 81 ASHATA ; p. 46, IV, 22 and23 GSA; p. 45, IV, 


21 [FZ 


(¢) Metrical irregularities : If, 62, (p. 37); V, 55, (p. 52) and VIII, 79 
{p. 75) contain 17 syllables. 
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at fa O ait fat aT. 


ees 


ATALSEMT: 


MAA AT AT] TAT TAUTAGE7 | 
SAAD GA TAT ADUEAaT 
sas T aWASs areas | 
AATTNS TSH ASTI: 

5 ATTA F ASG ATA: | 


HIM Aeaaeaetaes Fell: 


TANT BA TAATTATT: | 
ASAT ATA TS Haylee: 
Wares Ta ah a Ta ears a | 
0 TA MATT HANS ATCARACTCAA 
THAI SATIS TTS FEA AQAA: | 
aliear: faread qisatsé Aa Fa 
SIMA UA ATFATUMIVIN: | 
a4 F wal sfahtearara eal a: 
6 SUAS Fat aa ws FTA: 
earl SATS Mls ad, 


ll Ul 
NCR DIU 
He al 
Wed 
(il 
ee il 
ll 9 Tl 


I< il 


30 ATAAPUAHI 


PARAM AAATTTTT: | 
ANT TAT Ata Sassy 
UAT: BIT AAAS: | 


2 1g F GUT: HIF WassTAeTA 


STMT ST THRISL AT AAT TAT | 
Hlaa POA TAL MAIS Cie: 
ada pal qh TAIT: | 
TATASTAI BIT THAT fe 

2 aiqeansereaaa Saari | 
dite pretiara yaaa 4 
fSrAaaAASTA STRALSFATAH AT | 


FIT MAT WSS WIS 7: 


HAI APs taaa AAT | 
30 SAR Tl ASS SAV PAA 
See A: TASHA TAA AT | 
qe HEIN Tae wmsaiagq fe 
TAT ATT SMAI Fy | 
GSH FH TIAAT UT 
3 py TUS alitiaegT aTacale 
TAA AaAhA WARAMAAa F 
si qaAt Bal STI ATAU: | 
SAWSTA FAT Usa eATa. 
sfeq ¢ Aa Md Tarawa | 


10 SSNTNT: ATW BS al VAG AAT 


tS Il 
vel 
EG Gall 
Wear ll 
TES SIL 
CR 8) 
NCR Sn 
Neel 
TESST 
Weel 
Nes ll 


Ie ll 


a 
Or 


ov 
or 


ATA SEAT: 


TA ASAP HTT: ATTA Aa: | 
TSCA WRIT WRIA ASTI: 
ATOMNTT WATT TAT AMT Ala: | 
Ce (SE UAT UAT ATA: WATT: 
SAMA SN TAT TIAA ARTA: | 
qq” Asal ereaerca aaa 
GoqaMeasaa CHestageacy Warsz | 
aresaeerin aca A aaa: 
APAAAT AN WSS TTA | 
ACTER FerIitSars F 
HOA Ad GUAT TH SIMITCAH | 


SAT We ASST ATT. 


Oy WL A ~ 


APART TATETMANA STAT I 
azomeed WTaeAT Say aSala: 


maaaenaad Alt aah ASIA | 


aeraagasna. Aeaat aes lye: 
TsAIMNSAAA aa aa faa | 
SaaaaaT Fal Tse aT A 
gydeq: aa tad ary Prat get fee | 
TAM AM F Tas ATTA 
ATT TE USA ATRIA | 
ASIA Ya weiss PATH 
ATTA OAT THAAEIN AAS: | 
aqui Tees: Ase aa IA 


N(R —u 
WRRU 
(RR)I 
(Rey 
W(RS)IL 
ICR & DU 
(Ro) 
WRI 
WRI 
I 20 UI 
Wag 


Te 
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65 APART FT USAT FT AMAT TAT 
GA TA AST aaa all at ga 
qa Seaal AITAATAAAAAT | 
qaqiat SSA LATHE AAT. 

We AMAT Ie ana FT | 

10 MAN GRUSIT NAIM TTT 
sat at gieal Sal arate | 
AATAH UIA AAAI Tt Tal 


CaM TM FEAL THT CTAIT AG: | 


AA SVIANT aaiseHas Aerale. 
75 eNO A Tal eq gal aq a dea: | 

Ty: WAGSSl aa TF aT 

FUT TATTNETSCTH: | 

aaa A ATT AA Wag 
A AeA ay SHEA Sige | 
80 qty A Aaa ATA Wala AeA (aia: 


SPATS ASHI FY TST 


ASAE AAC AMA SABI 
faceay a afeecca vadzatae | 
ASAGAST Al AFAR SEPIA: 

8 fa: Ta Fal Gel TeATHIMT | 
FAUSTAMNIE Slailsasaaa 
aq AAT AA AT | 
AMSAT TWAIN allt Ta Ja 


32 I 
Wel 
Hees ll 
Ie tl 
Ro I 
acl 
IRS it 
hve ll 
ee tl 
Ie 
Heel 


ll ge tl 


AYA SEMA: 


WUMPa AAT: GAL KA TT GAT | 


90 FA] Ft GANT Wa eateHey ASIA 


FA BSA AA MAMTA TTT a 


GSqMTI BNF Wacalasistad. 


GENIA AM TAIN SHA FATT: | 


Fragaq aa SAV IAAA TAT. 

9 aH MEas Wa TIT aT | 
Hal: TST TOT AST: aA 
SEC Ce CGke Rice CR IGIC RIUIC Ge) 
STUN CIEE R MAC EMC ICEULCE 
zal eTTgaAe aT STATA TTA 

1) TSASA TTR FT TAA TTS 
ary amare Weist qaqa | 
qa Beary Haier Vaal Tal FF 
HAMA SMAT GI Ta GI FI 
amatreamacat deta ae: 

105 TAT Oat Tey PTT TIAA 
ama wade anes Baar as 
Jal WAMRAG AAHISARsA | 
Qierys Faas STATA GIST 


MAS J FS Sal Wa ane ai G4 | 


no fare fas ¢ fret a ota 
FEAST WATIIST TA: | 
qaqgeregaia ¢ eval atrial 


co 
co 


Wes 
C2 8 Il 
ee Il 
ec 
(Sit 
so ll 
seit 
(Sse 
Seu 
sel 
ll 641 


se ll 


34 AAAI 


TAAAAMCT AA BIHYS: FA: | 
qqae Wed araaaama H $9 ll 


ee 


git siaatidane aaah aaraesta- 
GaRUTTA TaN A AeTALSETTT: 


J 


1SeaTa: 


—_ 
sy 
=. 


fAqTalseara: 


SATS YAS) CHATATTATE: | 
HSM ANAT SCT A NAA. 
qo WSN TWH TANSTTEA | 
TAA A TeBTSISM AAAS 
SATA AAT TAHT: 
STAERETA MSANSATHITS: 
AAPACTAUP TTT: PTs AT: 
TTUISIRSA TUS Jat 
UAeaa WAIN afestisAseact | 
10 STAC AT TAT OTA BITRATE 
Al ANAT AA TATA TT: | 
aaa wa 4 Tatas TANT, 
ay tat TATA AA AAA AST | 
WAM eas F SE ASAIN, 
15 ASAT TAT “mat Gq TTA | 
yea saarey faaainskiaae 
SUAMENHAT AACS: | 
strat fataaraitt Resrcaretistt 
Gea Ta Yaad Fraarie Fas | 
0 aaaey fairway fraty A 
qh TT TAH T YWMAHAT: FW | 


30 


ll 9 Il 
le il 
ns 


Waves: tl 


36 STAPH 


HAG F Ta Taaeqyana & 
Wh TTS AT MSM HATHs | 
STE RAS FT THAME 
25 SIMSRUSd AAAS AA | 
aafaee: Weta Taas: AaTATA 
Waa FAS Waals =F | 
ada wade pPaeqqlas: 
Aa Fa sat alesse | 
30 Fates Tara We AT: 
TAA ATHIStST THAME | 
aiaagaa aha care fereqiaaa: 
TARTS ASM HS TTAAT: | 
qeopl SYS: WWI F saHTH: 
35 WAST BIA ATHNST: ATA: | 
TATA Ta Pera F7 
aad a TeyTighyvafeasar | 


AAAI: HART: ATA: (al: 


TS ARTA TAS: ISAT TAT | 
ome Tada are a Tala 
srgel faaiaita fede: We Sea | 
aBlHa WaT aaaaraes F 
aSqh THI HlstH Fa J | 
Ure Th Waa jay FT eH 
05 faread] AAT A AAT ASOT 


etl 


Lee 


Heri 


I ell 


Hees Ul 


eel 


Eas 


I< il 


HES SiT 


N(R oi 
ibiaisaat! 


HRD 


s 
* 
Sa 


feqtarseara: 


Gah FT aaeT oHS Aaah 
HIFAS TANT + Aalaasaaiay | 
TAS APTA THOT QTNTOT eT 
FAIAANAT GATS | 

Aga Aaa FT AAA AAG AI 
aad Aas Ta Ae aaa FT 
accra FAA Gee WAT TAT 
AM Mesa A Vata saa | 
aaa Aas asaeHTeT 4 

55 AGM ATER HANA fas F I 
gael atatia arene graacate 
TAA TAs WHE SE la 7 I. 
Fe RAC AAAS AISA 
STAASHAISEMAUASA TAH: | 

co TQMAITaTasT TAMIAMI 
qHATAL ARTA STAT ATH: | 
SHATaASHsMa Teresa * 
WRT ST: AAA | 
SaaS Tas sirara. facet 

65 (PURAAAT Se LATA TAT 
PAR TAA AEA A BATH: 
SHH ATT Fe: HAST TAT | 
TSONCTAT TACT TA CAAT AR : 
PROG WAS PUSS T PHT | 


OF 


NCR SDI 


CRB) 


CRS) 


ICR SU 


I Xo ll 


Ire il 


NCRS)U 


38 IGE CACC 


70 Garratt Sat Tareagerenior HI N(3)N 
AAA TAAT: HABITAT FT | 
TITANS ABET MTA AAT TAT: N(R) 
FTAACUST ISAKASHAAASAT: | 
HSA FT FANMSHA DSAAAHT: WP ROT 
76 SARA GY GANA AST | 
HBAS MA ABA AIT: Fe: acl 
ay THIN STATET ATT | 
Aaah TT Fel TAIT AAAI Heil 
faa AAAS TAA PISINMH | 
80 ARTA WITT TTA STA: Nex) 
SIME HIM AAA TS | 
ary FaANTSTaseT GAT: Her 
Ty area yet faery ata ASAT | 
we Saat se fairer aaa: ner 
85 TAA aA Ta: TOPITITAT: | 
US a TH TATA J (2 3) 
Heat TAAHS TAHA TA AT: | : 
q AAGASASa ATTA AIA TE: ee tl 
THAT TA, Fa SATA AAT | 
90 TRA TART TTAB. esi 
HA At AT AAT SARE TTAT: | 
quifsral Faia Hae mafager Heel 


AMI PRET e aq TIALS | 


fexqiaseata: 


ATU BT TATE 

9 AY BIA AAl NE FTAA | 
aire ARTA SBI ATT STAT: 
AANA Hal TATA: | 
TeaHMiad Seal SIMS TWAT, 
aaaraeraia aa ee alae: | 

100 mre seal faeargaiay a: 
FEMA AKIN TAA AT Maas | 
aq Fa qa] SEl aa Hay ART 
salad seit wear Ra ast | 
qa MH GAT FA SHA WITT 

105 | A AAA AA TA AHlaaHe: | 
AAPA RA AL HT APTTae 
Ta TATA fragt FIAT | 
SqaMNIMIB SSA TBAT 
TAMA SIH 4 7 WARMEST | 

Lo TTA: FSINMGS TATA: 
CHAS HHS THI A PASAT | 
slfautara Ser aerate: 
TATAMAT WRT FIRITAMHAA: | 
TATLZRT We AAR THT 

is AMMAR THTATAT T 
aqmearagaa dat wehleata & 


et 


TSO Sth Slat Waeealed wiser | 


39 


lee It 
ect 
ee il 
(4 °)Il 
Wee tt 
WSR 
Tica 
sell 
Ta 
Ne ll 
se il 


HEIL 


40 STGEC AEA 


HUSHlad AAA TEA [TAT Ise it 
TATA ALSIFATASTAT STATA: 

10 ele Aa SAT TIUMs ARTA geo tl 
qqagiae at g vaste TITAT: 
aiferaeat wiacaea AAAS ATT: WAR Tt 
SAT Heald FA ASS AAT | 
anethr Pera fe wastes = kU 


125 FATES MAA TSMC 
aeea Aad FST Val HAMA «—st & 3. 
qlee wears: yaaa Faas: | 
STI TA Wa FS TATAHA Ween 


—— 


ait stivaitane aitrrareprat waqae- 


AN O 


appara ara feds: 


BHAA THA TASTNATT AH | 
SUA WN GST: Tagast aa 
GET: BI SF Ahrawaa Hat SAAT | 
ARARATH IM AAAS aaa 

5 RR q HI Te THAI fas 
walt a aed ay ae aE 
“8 qaqa Alara fTaaE: | 
aa aa Alda aa Alaa: Fe 
aqTA AAIMA USTAAAATA | 

10 AMAA TAT STATATCCALS 
Faget Brya tst aafitry + anergy | 
Meat MFT FS SETA ARTA 
MATTIAS TATA ETAT 
Ch: METI Areas: Aaa 

6 APN a: TETAS Fayt: 


Aa TS: FU Usa, HABIT preoiat 


feoapaaa fecomien fattaa: | 

staal faataiess AER | qaTaals: 

ilies 4 FEAT SaeTaal: | 
20 WRAGAMHT CaaS HAT 


qa aaTIPy aaa 


41 


nau 
sem 
Ta 
(8 DI 
les Ul 
<i 
lo Il 
<i 
ICS) IU 


Xo Tt 


42 ANAAHIBTFI 


GPICGIC MC Git COnG 
qt Tea TA TaslHaaea | 
qa TAA AIA AAT 

26 AHISPASATSARRA TAISATATS | 
familia aan yaaa aapoea: 
ATSRISAAN TA AATsceS BAlse | 
TA] TATA TaSABIAANHS 
TFTA BUC TIAA THT | 

20 MATES TSS AST 
qaqa FATA TTA | 
neitafeaaagay & Aelahy: 
Gasca fal steeaeasy FAASAT: | 
TEI eraoqaia Alaa qEqe: | 

oo AEG Aa TAAEOTT | 
aaa faad qaafeaas sear. 
ATTN SHS Ta FT ares | 
aAATITTST IH feat CT a: 
AAs Pst Sa: | 

40 GSTS CTT ITT laegT: 
TASSINATCT SKA TA) ATT ATT: | 
TTA T REA TET TTA AIC 
THEM ACATANANTHE | 
frpe FA Waa Tagahaigs 

45 TAC (Alta AMA ASTASIHA: | 


TESS]! 


SBS 


CR RDU 


W(X @)u 


Hers tt 


Nel 


I <9 ll 


Re )I 


CRS )I 


I Xo Il 


WRU 


WRU 


adiniisear: 


43 


frag Reqd SF Beas FIA WAAC II(8 3 )I 


Sa HOM SAT STAT | 
Fraatasd ait Sere aaa. 
AFC rAaaSreTd Act Ya | 
00 Saled AAs a faASawE) Tal 
alata RST TAL 
GIAUNAARMA AFITMAN TA 
TAAATMTAAI: Wealth CST | 
alga Sea wat Rare seaiea 
5 Feaera ae Sif ACMA! | 
fasta saa Gea Swi Sal TWA = 
TAT ATA VHT cy SST TAT 
HSA TATRA TA FST AST 
fasatiast Teresa 
oo HSA Fel GSTTTA TAIT 4 
HSS] SHUG A SHUG TIT T | 
Aad FATA TAR TATA, 


THATAHIA Blee TAHT | 


sean writ Rear ASTT 

65 8 Tait Ata Fela MSTA | 
Bl AAAI UTI F 
SAAT AM YSOT FIATA | 
qieae A TOT AST: Yarra 
SARA AAAI TT SAAT | 


NXs il 


HES SIL 


NCR SU 


MCR 9) 


sei 


(RS) 


IC 9 DI 


Neil 


etl 


WSR Th 


Ieee ll 


44 FAAP THI 


70 TSO MAAR SAETETeag agit 
Sate) fe alata teeara Pale a 
Haat: MSTAATTA, FCAT: TEES)! 
ray ATI WASMaT FT | 3 
HAT: AOlAl T Sea Tile: Ie ll 

75 HAT THT HAM BIT FEMME: 1 
wa wilt sit + ase aaa F I R< Ul 


HAG BMA TT MSTA ITT | 
qT Peaaaal All fe waestiah=sst 11 38 I 
Rrfivat sta. Ueaeay torte: | 

80] Wsgta ay Ty GS wld J geo Il 


ns 


aia aiadiicane Tiree wen 


carpet AA Fala sears: 


aay sea 


TTA Sea: 


SMa AA PY: TART: | 
AMMA AAT YA: TACT ASAT 
BAMA AHA eas A | 
qT SET A FT AA aFTASTA 
5 Sid Jet JYAl Wal Naa: | 
q1_Ua PAA TT MARAT FW: 
TA FACT TTT Al ANT TAT AST: | 
STINT TalAAaale Feld 
Ua Faas Awa serait ats F | 
10 fafaral ARAAAATMA AHeTA 
TTCASIACTUC AAA TT TAA | 
AAMT FT AIT AAPA Tay 
TATATEATHTT AFIT TAT | 
SMAI Bly SIRs Talay 
6 Tas Tansey TISaT | 
agtaceriaee Bord gases 
ScaTMUSaga THT THA | 
MANS SSA F FH 
AMA T SMAI F BlHeaay | 
20 TzeMal AAS SITS Fal frac: 
TIAA TAT AT TAHT TT 


=~Jj 


neil 


eat 


Hae 


ll 8 ll 


46 STIGEEDIEIC | 


aiara Saal FIST FS wey AE az 
aS Tet YS T WATTS: | 
Garey FIT Tse BISaaor | 
THT F TAS Sle wet a z | 
BHT ATRA BAGS: ATTA 
qa] Fae eta BATeTeAT=AT | 
Tq FN: ASST DAT CAT: AeA: 
saat Tet TF THAR TE | 
qifarey T eae sadataal fag: 
HARTA CT TAT TST ATT | 
HEATHEN WTA THAR 
LATANSElAT Weta TS TRA | 
ve FT weraaasen Aaa: 
35 BEART AAATMAAH IaH IT | 
TRUTH F AVSH HLT TAT 
QU IR AA TAT ATT Tay 
MAAR F SATA A 

Cait aeraesEaaaT Talae: | 
TANT AINA TARTAR: 
Mish ford ww aoe aaa | 
ATRAPAUS AN ake Ska 
SIs ANT aos ars | 
eeeaaed stsilaet J 77. 
5 TRMATSAT: FSTAIMTT | 


2 


on 


3 


So 


4 


fo~) 


TESS 
NCR RDI 
NCR )U 
Hen 
HESS 
Ca eu 
Holt 


He ks)| 


STS i 


Iho ll 
ae 


HR 


Se SEAT: 


AT HAS AA CUTS UHH: 
AAISISHASIS TAH TAIT CHA | 
ams Ass At IST TacpsTy: 
WMATA THAAMTTT AT: | 

50 TSUSAASaT CAAA a 
aan a east aeqMsaaa =z 
Td FAM Fa Hes AIAG: 
rarer epics Stel, CeraTTRRTAT FAT | 
adaat Aika eae vata 

55 SGalSITel (ASAT ATTT: | 
qea apsiatal Tease a: 
BAT At We Sf adi Cera | 
SH Te TAT Tea agy 
Riese aint waist geet: | 

60 TRAIT: HAAS: 
EICUME RUE MC ICLICArCc cam 
GIeaaS FEN IA: Wet: 
Tee aaa | 
deniiginta qwerty 

65 SINSAAAae T MTAMTATSTAT | 
AAA STTaaT PSEA TILA 
FEAST THAR ASTTHY 
Wea Te TIAA 
dist wo Aa aend aa TAT | 


47 


URI 
Re il 
IRs Ul 
CRS) 
U9 Il 
TS 
WRe I 
Roll 
38 il 
HESS) 
Esa 


eel 


48 A TAAAIATT 

10 aa Hea AA THA AaTAT: 
TUNATAA SHA FSR: | 
qaarlayqeqed wears: 
SAAT AMAT KbloT TCT FAT | 
aaa sor aera raft 4 

15 TAC: PISHARAB SMT] STAT | 
SMAAT AAT CHAT T: 
ger fataateer aaa set akan | 
aera Maga: PIG AIT: 

— afeent easer RT ara sea | 

80 TASHSTHL ASI THAIN 
Ten wag Fa ead Wet alae 
Tapad Akal F Sear Rez aly 
BYSCTAATNTAT FATS MIT: | 
BSTSANT TASCA: 

85 SAHA SSM TA SKISANAT: | 
SA Trt Fa VT Sets TAT 
TTA WATTATCT IaH aE faa | 
SSH: WAT TT ZEIT WaT: 
GAGGIA BST ATA | 

90 TMT ATA T SHAT: 

AMR AVa FT Hdat Aig Faq | 


AT: TMBTA Sl TUT: Tea Srar: 


Th I HSVMARAd SAAAKaT | 
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II. 


THE PREDECESSORS OF THE HIGH COURT 
OF MADRAS. 


(Continued from page 53 of Journal for 1880.) 


CHAPTER III. 


The new Charter was dated 24th September 1726 (18 
George I), and it was thereby ordained that there should be 
for ever thereafter within the Town and Factory of Madras- 
patnam one body politicand corporate by the name of Mayor 
and Aldermen of Madraspatnam, and that such body politic 
and corporate should consist of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, 
seven of which Aldermen at the least, together with the 
- Mayor for the time being, should be natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty, and the other two Aldermen might be subjects 
of any other Prince or State in amity with His Majesty: and 
it was further ordained and appointed that the Mayor and 
Aldermen for the time being should be, and they were there- 
by, constituted a Court of Record by the name of the Mayor’s 
Court at “Madraspatnam, and they or any three or more of 
them (whereof the Mayor or the senior Aldermen for the 
time being to be one) were authorized to try, hear, and deter- 
mine all civil suits, actions, and pleas between party and party 
that should arise or happen, or that had already arisen and 
happened, within the town of Madraspatnam or within any 
of the factories subject or subordinate to Fort St. George or 
the Governor and Council of Fort St. George. 

The junior of the Council of Fort St. George at the time 
of the arrival of the Charter, or an exemplification of the 
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same, at that place, was appointed Sheriff of Fort St. George 
and the town of Madraspatnam, and for any space within 
ten miles of the same, for the space of one year, and until 
another should be duly elected and sworn; and it was 
ordained and appointed that the Governor or President and 
Council of Fort St. George, or the major part of them, should 
yearly, on the 20th day of December, unless the same hap- 
pened on a Sunday, and then on the next day, assemble them- 
selves and proceed to the election of a new Sheriff, which 
Sheriff when elected should take the usual oath of office, and 
the oath of allegiance, and should continue in office during 
the space of one whole year from the time of such swearing, 
and until another should be duly elected and sworn into the 
said office; and that in case any such Sheriff should die in his 
office, the said Governor or President and Council, or the 
major part of them, should and might, as soon as conveniently 
might be, assemble and choose another person to be Sheriff in 
his room, who should be sworn as aforesaid, and continue in 
his office for the remainder of the year; and that the said 
Sheriff thereby appointed, and every other Sheriff to be 
elected and sworn as aforesaid, should during his and their 
continuance in such office respectively have full power and 
authority to execute and make return of all process of the 
Mayor’s Court and of any other Court erected by these Letters 
Patents within the district aforesaid. 


The form of proceeding in eivil actions was directed to be 
as follows :—Upon complaint made in writing to the Court 
against any person residing or being, or who at the time 
when the cause of action accrued did reside or be within 
the said Fort or Town, or the aforesaid Precinct District or 
Territories thereof, a summons was to be issued directed to 
the Sheriff requiring the defendant to. appear to answer the 
complaint, and in default of appearance a warrant was to be 
issued for the defendant’s arrest. In case of appearance or 
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arrest the defendant was to be let out to bail, and in default 
of finding bail to be detained in custody until he should 
have found bail, or given security, or should have judgment 
or sentence given for him. And after such bail found, or 
security given, or in case the defendant should be detained 
in custody for want of bail or security, the Court was to 
proceed to the examination of the matter and cause of com- 
plaint, either upon the oaths of witnesses in writing to be 
by them subscribed and taken in the most solemn manner, 
or by the voluntary confession of the defendant, and there- — 
upon it should be lawful for the Court to give judgment and 
sentence according to justice and right, and to award and 
issue warrants of execution for levying the debt, together 
with costs of suit, upon the goods and chattels of the defen- 
dant; and for want of sufficient distress to imprison the 
defendant until satisfaction made. In cases where the 
defendant was not to be found within the jurisdiction of the 
Court a sequestration might be granted, upon an affidavit or 
proof verifying the plaintiff’s demand, to seize the estate and 
effects of the defendant, and the same to detain till he should 
appear and give security ; and in case he should not appear 
within six months (unless it was shown to the Court that he 
was residing in Great Britain) the Court might proceed to 
hear and determine the cause. 

The Court was authorized to administer oaths and to frame 
rules of practice, and to appoint clerks and officers, and to do 
all such other things as should be found necessary for the 
administration of justice. A table of fees was to be settled 
by the Court and approved and signed by the Governor, and 
wrote out fair and kept constantly fixed up in some visible 
and open part of the room or place where the Court should 
be held. 

An appeal was given from the Mayor’s Court to the 
Governor and Council, who were constituted a Court of 
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Record for that purpose, and whose determination was to be 
final if the damages or debt should not exceed the value of 
one thousand pagodas. In cases exceeding that amount a 
further appeal was allowed to the King in Council as was 
usual in cases of appeal from any of the Colonies in the 
West Indies. 

The Governor and the five Senior Members of Council were 
appointed Justices of the Peace in and for the Town of Mad- 
raspatnam and in and for Fort St. George, Fort St. David, 
Vizagapatam, the Factories on the Coast of Sumatra, 
and all other Factories subordinate to Fort St. George. 
They were to hold Quarter Sessions of the Peace four times 
in the year, and to be a Court of Record in the nature of a 
Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery for the 
trying and punishing of all offenders and offences (high 
treason only excepted) committed within the Town of 
Madraspatnam, Fort St. George, or any of the Factories 
subordinate thereto, or within ten English miles of any of 
them respectively. Their proceedings were to be by indict- 
ment or otherwise in the manner used in England, as near 
as the condition and circumstances of the place and inhabit- 
ants would admit. | | 

Similar Corporations and Courts were established at 
Bombay and Calcutta, and the Governors and Councils of 
the several Towns and Factories of Madraspatnam, Bombay, 
and Fort William in Bengal were empowered to make 
Bye-laws, Rules, and Ordinances for the good government 
and regulation of the several Corporations, and of the inhab- 
itants of the several towns, places, and factories, respectively, 
but no such Bye-law, Rule, or Ordinance was to have any 
effect until approved and confirmed by the Court of Directors. 

And, lastly, the Mayor’s Courts were authorized to grant 
Probates of Wills or Letters of Administration of the estates of 
persons dying within the said Towns or the Factories subor- 
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dinate thereto, such Letters of Administration to be granted ° 
to the next-of-kin ; or if there should be no such person re- 
siding within the jurisdiction of the Court, then to the prin- 
cipal creditor of the deceased ; and for want of any creditor 
appearing, then to such other person or persons as should be 
thought proper by the Court. 

In the following year all fines set upon any persons by the 
Courts established by the last-mentioned Charter were granted 
to the United Company by a Charter dated 17th November 
1727 (1 Geo. II). 

The Court of Directors sent out with the Charter of 1726 
a Book of Instructions with respect to the method of proceed- 
ing in all actions and suits as well civil as criminal, and in 
proving of Wills and granting of Letters of Administration 
of Intestates’ Estates, together with the forms of the several 
oaths directed by the Charter to be taken, which book was 
compiled with great care and with the advice and assistance 
of the ablest lawyers in the several branches of business 
therein treated of.’ 

It was probably in this Book of Instructions that the 
doctrine was laid down that by the Charter of 1726 all the 
common and statute law at that time extant in England was 
introduced into the Indian Presidencies, and that all the 
Parliamentary Enactments passed since that period were 
excluded, unless their extension to India was specially 
declared. , This doctrine has been frequently cavilled at, but, 
so far as I am aware, has never been seriously disputed, and 
has long been established beyond all question.4! On the 27th 
February 1765 Radachund Muttra, a Hindoo Native of 
Calcutta, was convicted of forgery by the Mayor’s Court, and 


40 General Letter to Madras, 24th January 1753, para. 36, sending another 
copy of the book. 

41 See the preface to Mr. Longueville Clark’s Rules and Orders of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, Calcutta, 1829. 
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sentenced to be hanged, under the Statutes relating to 
that crime which were in force in England in 1726; and 
this precedent was followed on the celebrated trial of Nunco- 
mar before the Supreme Court of Calcutta in 1776, which 
was afterwards made a matter of impeachment against both 
the Governor-General, Mr. Warren Hastings, and the Chief 
Justice, Sir Klijah Impey. 

Richard Higginson, Esquire, the first and modern Mayor 
of Madras appointed by the new Charter, and Messrs. Dun- 


combe Monroe, Robert Woolley, and Thomas Way, three of 


the first and modern Aldermen thereby appointed, having 
died before the Charter reached Madras, the President and 
Council on Monday the 14th August 1727 nominated Mr. 
John Powney, one of the Aldermen named in the Charter 
to be the modern Mayor, and Messrs. Thomas Weston 
William Monsen, John Buekelay and Edward Braistone to be 
Aldermen, and ordered that Thursday next be appointed for 
swearing the Mayor and Aldermen and putting the Charter 
in execution so far as it related to the Mayor’s Court. 

On Thursday the 17th, being the day appointed, and the 
Town having received notice accordingly, the new Mayor and 
Aldermen were sworn in with much ceremony, after having 
come from the Fort in a grand procession of soldiers with 
kettle-drums and trumpets, dancing girls with the country 
music, the Court Attornies on horseback, the Registrar, the 


Sheriff, and others, followed by the chief gentry of the Town © 


on horseback, through Black Town and Pedda Naick’s 
Petta, to the Company’s Garden, where the President and 
Council were met to receive them. ‘T'he Governor and the 
five Senior Councillors, who were to constitute the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, were sworn in a few 
days afterwards.*® 

42 Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey, Appendix No. 1. 


43 Wheeler’s Madras, vol. iii, p. 28; and see page 27 for a list of fees made 
and approved of by the Mayor’s Court on the 29th August 1727. 
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It being considered necessary that there should be a Court 
of Justice for deciding small debts for the relief of the poor 
who could not afford the charges necessarily attending the 
forms of proceedings in the Mayor’s Court, and would there- 
fore otherwise be defrauded of their just dues; it was at first 
determined by the President and Council (11th September 
1727) that the five Justices of the Peace appointed by the 
Royal Charter should be also appointed Justices of the 
Choultry, and to decide causes not exceeding twenty pagodas 
in value. It was found, however, that this method would 
occasion some inconveniences, particularly the subjecting the 
Members of the Superior Court to an appeal to the Mayor’s 
Court. It was therefore agreed by the Council on the 27th 
November 1727 that for the future all petty causes should 
be decided in the Sheriff’s Court, and that the Sheriff should 
decide ultimately without appeal as far as five pagodas, and 
that he might likewise decide as far as twenty pagodas, 
allowing the parties a liberty of applying to the Mayor’s 
Court in case they were not satisfied with the Sheriff’s award. 
Also that the register of slaves which was formerly kept by 
the Justices of the Choultry be now kept by the Sheriff with 
the former fees, and also that he do keep a register of sales 
and mortgages of houses as far as one hundred pagodas in 
value, as was formerly done at the choultry.¥ 

These registers appear from the Rules and Regulations 
made in the time of Mr. Streynsham Master, and which have 
been already noticed, to have been in existence for some time 
before 1678, and had been the subject of several subsequent 
orders. In or about the year 1719 an order was made by 
Governor Collett for registering all houses and gardens in 
_ the Black Town or the adjacent parts in the Mayor’s Court or 
_ Choultry for the prevention of frauds in sales and mortgages ; 


44 Wheeler’s Madras, vol. ili, pp. 25 and 26. 
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besides which bills of sale wrote in Gentoo on cadjan leaves 
were to be entered in the register kept by the Town Conico- — 
poly for that purpose.* - A register of Respondentia Bonds 
was also established in 1727 ;*° and on Wednesday the 11th 
June 1735 it was resolved by the Governor and Council that 
notice be given at all the gates and by beat of tom-tom 
that all persons produce their titles to their lands, houses, &c., 
within six months; and that “ all those whose titles are already 
registered and certified by any of the Justices shall pay no 
fees, and those whose titles have been already registered in 
either the Choultry or Mayor’s Court, but not certified, shall 
pay only the fee due to the Justices; and such who have 
neither paid that duty nor registered their titles at all shall 
pay the full fees hereinbefore established ; and to prevent 
delay in the same it is further ordered that notice be given 
at the same time that the Honorable Company, as propri- 
etors of the soil, will resume into their hands all such houses 
and grounds as at the expiration of the said term of six 
months shall not be registered as above directed.’’” One 
great and principal end proposed by establishing this registry 
in 17385 was to prevent the Moors purchasing too much in 
the Black Town, and in prosecution of such purposes the 
Justices made it a rule to themselves not to register any 
bill of sale or conveyances to Moormen without the particu- 
lar leave of the Board. The Moormen, however, evaded the 
prohibition by procuring some of the Malabars or Gentoos to 
buy houses for them in their own names, after which the 
Moormen, under pretence of having lent money on the pre- 
mises, brought their mortgages to be registered, and by that 
means possessed and inhabited as uninterruptedly as if the 
original titles were made to themselves. To puta stop to this 
45 Wheeler’s Madras, vol. ii, p. 314. 


oe Do... do. li, p. 426. 
a7 Do. do. iii, p. 139. 
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practice if was ordered on the 17th October 17438 that the 
Justices do not attest or permit any mortgages of the nature 
of those above described, or of a like tendency, to be 
registered.* 

The Sheriff’s Court established in 1727 was disapproved of 
by the Court of Directors, and accordingly on the 21st July 
1729 it was determined by the Governor in Council that it 
be no longer continued, and that the Justices sit weekly at 
the Choultry for punishing petty offences which were daily 
committed in the town, and which were of too trivial a 
nature to be brought before the Quarter Sessions.‘9 

On the 7th August 1729 the Deputy Governor and 
Council of Fort St. David having requested instructions how 
to prevent the great inconveniences which would arise by 
their inhabitants being obliged to come up to Madras to get 
their disputes settled by the Mayor’s Court, were advised, 
when such do arise, to persuade their inhabitants to go to 
arbitration before the heads of their castes.*° 

The natives of Madras, on the other hand, seem hardly to 
have appreciated the advantage of residing within easy reach 
of the Mayor’s Court. On the 21st October 1784 the Presi- 
dent laid before the Board proposals which he had received 
from several persons for erecting a weaving town within the 
Company’s bounds by the name of Chindadre Pettah, the 
fifth of which proposals was: ‘‘ That the heads of the castes 
be chosen, and have power according to Talabad, and that all 
disputes about debts or accounts between the inhabitants be 
decided by them or other arbitrators, and that the inhabit- 
ants of the said town shall not be liable to prosecutions in 
the Courts of Justice in Madras for any action of debt or 
account, but shall be proceeded against according to the 
customs of their several castes.” The proposals were agreed 

48 Wheeler’s Madras, vol. 111, p. 322. 
49 Do. do. lil, p. 62. 
0 Tbid. 
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to, but in considering them it was urged that perhaps some 
ill-minded people might suggest that the fifth article was an 
infringement of the Royal Charter as granting an immunity 
from the jurisdiction of the Courts erected by the authority 
thereof within the limits assigned them ; to which it was 
answered that it was undoubtedly in the power of the Gov- 
ernment, on bringing new people from foreign parts, to agree 
with them on such terms as they would consent to come in 
upon, and that the grant proposed was consonant to the 
instructions which the Honorable Court of Directors have so 
often ever since the arrival of the Charter given us in their 
letters, viz., that causes between the natives may and ought 
to be decided by their own customs among themselves or by 
Justices or by referees to be appointed by themselves, which 
can be nothing but the heads so chosen among themselves.*! 

It was probably in consequence of this concession that a 
petition was presented about the year 1735 in the names of 
the whole body of inhabitants of Madras—Braminys, Guza- 
ratts, Right and Left Gentoos, and Moors—to Mr. Benyon, 
the then President, and Council, in which the petitioners com- 
plained of the delay and expense of proceedings in the 
Mayor’s Court, and of the right of appeal to England, and, 
after stating that the Company had consented and ordered 
that all disputes that happened among themselves should be 
decided according to their own laws as usual, submitted 
rules for deciding such cases by arbitration and enforcing 
awards and orders by the Justices of the Choultry. They 
also proposed that all matters of dispute within thirty 
pagodas should be decided by the Justices of the Chuultry, 
and that upon the death of insolvents the Company should 
be paid before all other creditors as “hath on for many 
years customary among us.’ 

61 Wheeler’s Madras, vol. iii, p. 127. 


*2 General Letter to Madras, 31st January 1755, para. 106, and copy peti- 
tion which accompanied it. 
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An order had been previously made by the Mayor’s Court 
on the 5th June 1733 that causes not exceeding twenty 
pagodas, or less than five, should be heard in a summary 
way.°? 

Difficulties appear also to have arisen under the clause of 
the Charter authorizing the Mayor’s Court to grant Probates 
and Letters of Administration. The Court doubted whether it 
had power to grant Probate of a Will or Letters of Adminis- 
tration to a Native of India where the deceased was likewise 
a Native of India; and whether the next-of-kin of Indians 
could sue persons amenable to the jurisdiction of the Court 
without having obtained Probate or Letters of Administra- 
tion, and the two questions were with others submitted by the 
Court of Directors to Counsel, who advised that the Court 
might make such grants; and, 2nd, that Probate or Admin- 
istration should be taken out. 

It is probably to this that the following proceeding’s of the 
Governor and Council refer :— 

“Friday, 16th October 1729. There being some mistakes 
arisen from the orders this year received from our Honorable 
Masters relating to proving Wills in the Portuguese Church ; it 
is agreed that a note be affixed in the several languages at the 
Sea and Choultry Gates and at the Portuguese Church to explain 
the same; and to give notice that any person of the Romish 
Communion is at liberty to take out Probates of Wills or Letters 
of Administration in that Church, but that they are not compelled 
to do it. ,Also that by so doing they are not entitled to a right 
of suing any subject of England, or other person who is not of 


53 General Letter to Madras, 11th February 1756, para 28. 

°4 General Letter to Madras, 13th March 1761, para. 154. The Judges of 
the Mayor’s Court were not required to be, and in fact never were, persons 
educated in the knowledge of those laws by which they were bound to decide, 
and, being justly sensible of their own deficiency, frequently applied to the 
Court of Directors to lay particular points respecting their jurisdiction before 
Counsel, and to transmit the opinion of such Counsel to be the guide of their 


conduct. Seventh Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 6th May 1773. 
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that Communion, and that although the Priests of that Church 
are allowed to grant such Probates or Letters of Administration 
to such as require the same of them, yet they have no authority 
to examine or decide any controversy between man and man, 
or to do or execute any other judicial act whatsoever.” 

The view of the law as to the Wills and Estates of Natives 
taken by the Company’s Counsel continued to be followed 
till the establishment of the Supreme Court in 1801, the 
Mayor’s Court making no distinction with regard to its 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction between the British subject and the 
Native, and the Court of the Recorder that succeeded the 
Mayor’s Court following the practice of making all alike 
amenable; but the moment the Supreme Court was established 
the line was drawn, and Probates of Wills and Letters of 
Administration were not granted in the case of Native 
estates. After a few years, however (probably during the 
Chief Justice Sir Thomas Strange’s visit to England in 
1805-6), the practice was introduced of granting Probates and 
Administrations to Natives upon their own spontaneous 
application, but it was repeatedly declared by the Court that 
in no instance would it cite or use any means towards compel- 
ling natives to come in and prove Wills or take out Letters 
of Administration, or grant them to creditors to the prejudice 
of the next-of-kin ; and in 1812 it was decided that a Native 
representative of a deceased native was‘not bound to take out 
Letters of Administration in order to be entitled to sue in 
favour of the estate. 

The provisions of the Charter extending the authority of 
the Sheriff and the jurisdiction of the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer to a space within ten miles of the Town of Madras, 


55 Wheeler’s Madras, vol. iii, p. 64. 

56 Chellummal v. Garrow. Strange’s Notes of Cases at Madras, vol. ii, 
p- 1; and see Reg. III of 1802, sec. 16; Reg. V of 1829; Act XIX of 1841 ; 
Act XX of 1841; Act XXVII of 1860; the Hindu Wills Act, XXI of 1870 ; 
and the Probate and Administration Act, V of 1881. 
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or any of the Factories subordinate thereto, also gave rise 
to many disputes and difficulties in consequence of the 
Company’s bounds not extending in all directions to that 
distance.’ 

The Government appear also to have asserted their right 
in certain cases to arrest debtors upon the petition of their 
creditors without any warrant issued from the Mayor’s Court. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In 1746 Madras was taken by the French, and though it 
was restored in 1749 under the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
yet by reason of such the possession of the French, the Mayor 
and all or most of the persons who at that time were 
Aldermen of the Town were dispersed, and were before 1753 
either dead, or returned to Great Britain, or settled in other 
parts of India, whereby, as the Company were advised, the 
Mayor’s Court at Madras, and all and every the powers and 
authorities given or granted for the administration of Civil 
Justice there, were dissolved and at an end. It had also 
been found by experience that there were some defects in the 
Charter of 1726, and the Company therefore surrendered it 
to King George II, together with the Charter of 17th 
November 1727, and obtained in lieu thereof Letters Patent 
dated the 8th January 1753 (26 George IT), establishing new 
Corporations at each of the three Presidencies, and constitut- 
ing a Mayor’s Court in each of them, and also Courts of Oyer 


57 Proceedings of Government, 19th April 1736, relative to the arrest of an 
inhabitant of Cuttawauk in Trivitash, a village not two miles from the Fort, 
but out of the Company’s bounds ; and Ist and 3rd June 1742, relative to an 
assault committed in St. Thomé. Wheeler’s Madras, vol. iii, pp. 167, 266. For 
the mode of proceeding against persons who had committed offences above 
ten miles distant from any English settlement, see Proceedings of 25th 
November 17385 and 24th January 1738. Wheeler’s Madras, vol. ii, pp. 
159, 181. 

58 Proceedings of 19th April 17386. Wheeler’s Madras, vol. ili, p. 163. 
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and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, with some alterations from 
the former Charter, of which the following are the most 
important. 


Suits between Indian Natives of the respective towns were 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court, and 
were directed to be determined among themselves, unless both 
parties should by consent submit the same to the determina- 
tion of the Mayor’s Court. 

The authority of the Sheriff was limited to the respective 
towns, and the factories subordinate thereto, omitting the 
words ‘‘and for any space within ten miles of the same,”’ the 
insertion of which in the old Charter had, as already noticed, 
given rise to many disputes and difficulties ; and the day for 
his election was altered from the 20th December to the 
first Tuesday in the same month. 

The Court was empowered to determine any suit against 
the Mayor in the same manner as other suits, but the Mayor 
was not to sit as aJudge or appear on the bench during the 
hearing thereof or making any order therein; and if any 
suit were brought against the Sheriff, the Governor and Coun- 
cil were to appoint a proper person to execute the process and 
orders of the Court against him. 

In case of any suit against the Company, the Court was to 
issue a Summons to the Governor and Council, who were 
thereupon to appear for the Company, and who were also 
authorized to institute suits on behalf of the Company; the 
further proceedings in both cases being the same as in other 
suits. 7 

All monies, securities, and effects of suitors which should be 
ordered into Court, or to be paid or deposited for safe custody, 
were to be paid to or deposited with the Governor and Coun- 
cil, to be by them kept subject to the orders of the Court ; 
and the Court of Directors were authorized to appoint an 
Accountant-General of the Mayor’s Court for carrying such 
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orders into execution, and keeping the accounts with the 
Governor and Council and register of the Mayor’s Court. 

For the recovery of small debts a Court of Requests was 
directed to be established, and for that purpose the Governor 
and Council were required to appoint some of the principal 
inhabitants, not more than twenty-four or fewer than eight, 
to be Commissioners, to hear and determine in a summary 
way all actions or suits which should be brought before them, 
when the debt duty or matter in dispute should not exceed 
or be more in value than five pagodas. 

The Criminal Jurisdiction of the Courts of Oyer and Ter- 
miner was stated to be for the trial of offences committed 
within the said towns, or within any of the factories or places 
subordinate thereto, omitting the words “ or within ten miles 
of the same” which were contained in the previous Charter, 

And it was declared that if by any accident whatever the 
Company should lose for a time the possession of any of their 
principal settlements, whereby the proceedings of the Courts 
or the election of officers should be suspended, and such settle- 
ment should afterwards be restored to the Company, the same 
should not be deemed to be a dissolution of any such Corpo- 
ration or Court. , 

It was not long before the event provided for in the last 
clause occurred. Calcutta was taken by Surajah Dowlah on 
the 20th June 1756, and continued in his occupation till the 
2nd January 1757, when it was retaken by Colonel Clive 
and Admiral Watson. ; 

In concerting a plan of operations for regaining Calcutta, 
and obtaining satisfaction for the Company’s losses, it was 
agreed between the officers of the Company on the one part, 
and the Vice-Admiral and Commanders on board His Ma- 
Jesty’s fleet on the other part, assembled in a Council of War, 
that one moiety of all plunder and booty should be set apart 
for the use of the captors, and that the other moiety should be 
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deposited till His Majesty’s pleasure should be known; and 
this reserved moiety was’ shortly afterwards granted to the 
Company by a Charter bearing date the 19th September - 
1757 (81 Geo. IT), with the exception of such ships, treasure, 
and other things as might have been taken from any of His 
Majesty’s subjects, which were to be returned to the owners 
on payment of salvage. Within four months afterwards 
His Majesty, by a Charter dated 14th January 1758 (81 
Geo. II), granted to the Company all booty and plunder 
which, since the Charter of 19th September 1757, had been 
or should be taken or seized from any of the enemies of the 
Company, or any of His Majesty’s enemies in the East 
Indies, by any ships or forces of the Company within any 
places or limits of their trade. And it was further granted 
that they should and might, by any treaty of peace made 
between them and any of the Indian Princes or Governments, 
dispose of any fortresses, districts or territories acquired by 
conquest from any of the said Indian Princes or Govern- 
ments. Power to punish the mutiny and desertion of officers 
and soldiers in their service had already been granted to 
them by the Act 27 Geo. IT, c. 9, the provisions of which Act 
were extended by 1 Geo. III, c. 14, to the Company’s Settle- 
ment of Fort Marlborough, near Bencoolen on the west coast 
of Sumatra, where the Company had been empowered by 
Royal Charter, dated 20th December 1760, to erect and hold 
Courts of Judicature as well for civil as criminal causes. In 
the following year they obtained three several Charters or 
Letters Patent of Commission for the trying of pirates at 
Fort St. George, Fort Marlborough, and Bombay respec- 
tively, dated the 27th January 1761 (1 Geo. ITI) ; anda 
Charter or Letters Patent of Commission for the trying of 
pirates at Fort William, dated 13th March 1761 (1 Geo. ITI). 

War had been again declared between England and France 
in 1756. Bussy had easily made himself master of Vizaga- 
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patam and the other factories of the English in the Northern 
Cirears. The Count de Lally took Fort St. David and laid 
siege to Madras, but the tide of war soon turned in favor of 
the English. The siege of Madras was raised by the arrival 
of an English fleet in February 1759. Colonel Forde, with 
a body of troops despatched by Clive from Bengal, drove 
the French out of the Northern Cirears, and concluded a 
treaty with the Nizam, dated 14th May 1759, and subse- 
quently confirmed by a firmaun from the Mogul, dated 13th 
August 1765, whereby the whole of the Circar of Masuli- 
patam, with eight districts, as well as the Circar of Nizam- 
patam and the districts of Condavir and Wacalmanuer, were 
given to the English as enam ; and the Nizam engaged that 
he would not in future suffer the French to have a settle- 
ment in the country on any account whatsoever.*® Pondi- 
cherry was taken on the 14th January 1761, and on the Sth 
of April Gingee surrendered, after which the French had not 
a single military post in India. This put an end to the war 
in India. In Europe it was terminated by the Treaty of 
Paris, definitely signed on the 10th of February 1763, by the 
1ith Article of which it was agreed that Great Britain should 
restore to France the different factories which that crown 
possessed at the beginning of the year 1749. This Article 
also disposed of the disputes as to who should be the Nabob 
of the Carnatic, and who should be the Nizam or Subhadar 
of the Deccan, by providing that in order to preserve future 
peace on the coasts of Coromandel and Orissa, the English 
and French should acknowledge Mahomed Ali Khan as 
lawful Nabob of the Carnatic, and Salabut Jung as lawful 
Subhadar of the Deccan, and that both parties should renounce 
all demands and pretensions of satisfaction with which they 
might charge each other or their Indian allies for the depre- 
dation or pillage committed on either side during the war. - 


59 Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. v, p. 2. 
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Mahomed Ali was thus established as Nabob of the Carnatic 
without a rival, and in consideration of the services rendered 
him by the English, he conferred upon them districts in the 
vicinity of Madras yielding an annual revenue of upwards of 
four and-a-half lakhs of pagodas, and including nearly the 
same territory as that which now forms the Collectorate of 
Chingleput. This grant of the Company’s jJaghire, as it was 
ealled, was confirmed by a firmaun from the Mogul, dated 
the 12th of August 1765. 

On the 12th November 1766 a grant was obtained from 
the Nizam of the Circars of Rajahmundry, Ellore, Moosta- 
furnugger, Siccacole, and Moostizanugger, or Guntoor, and 
a treaty was entered into, whereby the Company, in return 
for the gracious favors received from His Highness, agreed 
to furnish the Nizam with a subsidiary force when required, 
and to pay nine lakhsa year when the assistance of their 
troops was not required. 

These acquisitions gave rise to violent contentions at 
Madras as to the extent of the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s 
Court, one party construing the word factory in the most 
extensive latitude, the other taking it in its literal and strict 
sense. ‘The Council took the latter view, and in writing to 
the Court of Directors on the subject observed: “If the 
Charter should be understood in the extended sense, including 
not only all the old districts, but the newly acquired Jaghire 
and all the Circars, and consequently that we should be required 
to govern and manage these countries according to the laws of 
England, we hope Your Honours will pardon us if we frankly 
confess that we are utterly unable to undertake such a task. 
Ht would be introductive of more disorder and confusion than 
we can now describe; but as we do not think that the 
Charter can by any natural construction be extended thus far, 


60 Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. v, p. 181. 
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we have only to hope that it may be understood not to extend 
beyond the places actuaily named, without dependencies, 
that is to say, Madraspatnam or the Black Town, and 
Fort St. George or the White Town, and so of every other 
factory. We are of opinion that whether the Company hold 
their possessions by one tenure or another, it was never 
intended by the grants to abolish the usages and customs of 
the people, or the forms of administering justice.” 

The whole subject was referred by the Directors to the 
consideration of Counsel, who, after entering very fully into 
the various points, stated: ‘I have no doubt that the 
Charter of Justice does not extend to any territories or places 
acquired since that Charter was granted; consequently the 
Presidency of Madras may be relieved from their apprehen- 
sions that the Jaghire lands are within their jurisdiction. 
The extent of this power seems to be very exactly described 
in the 45th paragraph of their general letter.” 

A great dispute had also arisen over a claim of the Mayor’s 
Court to be entitled to succeed to the effects of the former 
Mayor’s Court, including a sum of pagodas 606-9-48, the 
produce of the maces, palanquin tassels, and other such ensigns 
of the former Court, which had been saved at the loss of the 
place; and all of which were previded for the new Mayor's 
Court at the Company’s expense; also 2,000 pagodas lent 
to Mrs. Smith on a mortgage; also a legacy left by Mr. 
Jennings to the former Mayor’s Court by his Will proved in 
London in December 1752; also the godown-rents which 
were part of the revenue appropriated for the support of the 
former Mayor’s Court, but had been assigned back to the 
Company upon their agreeing again to take the maintenance 
of the Courts upon themselves; and the Town Hall in which 
the Court was held, and which was claimed as purchased with 
money belonging to suitors in the former Mayor’s Court. 


*? Auber’s Rise and Progress of the British Power in India, vol. i, p. 261. 
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The Court of Directors repudiated these claims, and insisted 
upon the Court’s making or passing a formal declaration or 
Act under their seal that the Town Hall was the property of 
the Company, upon which the Court of Directors would 
indemnify them against any demands of the suitors of the 
late Court, as far as the amount of the cash which had been 
paid into the Company’s Treasury on account of those suitors, 
and also the amount of the before-mentioned 2,000 pagodas 
and the interest thereof, and would take upon themselves the | 
expense of repairing and maintaining the Court-house, and of 
the Mayor’s Court; and they further desired and directed 
that the Commissioners of the Court of Request and their 
officers might have proper places to sit and do their business 
in, and that the Court of Request should not be considered 
ag subordinate to or under the direction of the Mayor’s Court.® 


This was communicated by the Government to the Mayor’s 
Court on the 27th October 1762, and was answered by a letter 
from the Registrar of the Mayor’s Court, dated 15th December 
18638, expressed in a style which Government considered very 
unsuitable to the circumstances the Mayor’s Court was in with 
respect to the Honorable Company. In reply the Govern- 
ment, after pointing out that the first Corporation was empow- 
ered to purchase, inherit, levy duties, &c., in order to enable 
them to erect public buildings and support the expenses neces- 
sary to the execution of their powers as a Mayor’s Court and 
Corporation, and that it was from this grant of the Company 
that the Corporation first laid the foundation of a property, 
but that when it was afterwards found that the revenues of 
the Corporation were insufficient to answer these purposes, the 
whole was relinquished to the Company, who in consequence 
undertook to maintain the Court and Corporation, informed 
the Mayor’s Court that the Government must persist in the 


®3 General Letter to Madras, 27th January 1762, para. 64. 
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demand of the Corporation’s giving up the legacy of Mr. 
Jennings, as well as placing the other moneys into cash as 
proposed by the Registrar’s letter, to enable them to do which 
the sums laid out in the purchase and repairs of the Town 
House would be advanced to them from the Company’s cash 
on a proper conveyance of the said house to the Company.™ 
The Mayor’s Court acceded to this and a formal deed of 
conveyance was taken from them, but the arrangement was 
not approved of by the Court of Directors, who reiterated their 
demand for a declaration or Act that the Town Hall was the 
property of the Company. With respect to Major Jennings’ 
legacy, they considered that no difficulty could arise upon it. 
The money had been paid in, and they had no objection to 
its being laid out in the repairs of the Court-house, or in 
something useful to the Mayor’s Court, but they expected that 
Government should be consulted in the application of it. 
Ultimately the parties agreed to abide by the opinion of 
Counsel, and a case was accordingly laid by the Court of 
Directors before Charles Sayer, Eisq., their standing Counsel, 
who advised that by the surrender of the former Charter the 
Courts of Justice, according to the terms of the next Charter, 
ceased, together with all the powers given by the former 
Charter, and a new Original Court of Justice was established as 
independent of the former asif no such former had ever 
existed, and that consequently the then Mayor’s Court could 
have no rights antecedent to its own creation derived from the 
former Mayor’s Court or otherwise; and if so it was free from 
all doubt that the new Mayor’s Court had no right to the Town 
House, the legacy, or the Regalia of the former Court ; and as 
the legacy had been paid in, that and the Regalia must belong 
to the East India Company, who were most certainly answer- 
able to the suitorsin the former Mayor’s Court for their 


64 Minutes of Consultation, 20th December 17638. 
65 Letter to Madras, 15th February 1765. 
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money paid into the Company’s cash. The Court of Directors 
in their letter forwarding a copy of this opinion to Fort St. 
George say: “We expect that an Instrument or Act do pass 
under the seal of the Mayor’s Court containing a declaration 
that the Town House and the Regalia are the absolute right — 
and property of the Company, and that they pay into you 
immediately Mr. Jennings’ legacy, which they have received 
and withhold without any colour of right. With respect to 
the conclusion of their letter to you we do not think it 
worthy of our notice.’ | 

An idea of the acrimony with which the dispute was 
carried on may be formed from the following passage in 
paragraph 67 of the General Letter of 27th January 1762 
already quoted: ‘“‘ We desire that the Register of the Court 
may be permitted to examine the transcripts of the paragraphs 
in our letters which you send them with the originals, taking 
care that no other parts of our letters be inspected by him.” 

The Mayor’s Court appears to have applied to the Govern- 
ment fora law library, for the following passage occurs in 
the General Letter to Madras of 23rd January 1759, para- 
graph 92 :— 

“The only book we think can be of real use to the Mayor’s 
Court in the list now sent over is Jacobs’ Law Dictionary, 
which we will take care to transmit, together with a book 
concerning the office of a Justice of the Peace, called Burn’s 
Justice, which we are informed is the best practical book of 
that kind now extant.” 


CHAPTER V. 


The additions to the Company’s territories in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factories subject to Fort St. George fell far 
short both in extent and value of their acquisitions in Bengal; 
and a great change in the relative importance of Madras and 
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Calcutta was caused by the Moguls conferring upon the 
Company on the 12th August 1765 the Dewanny of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa. This led also to a greatly increased inter- 
ference of Parliament in the affairs of the Company, and, 
after an enquiry by two Parliamentary Committees, to the 
. passing of the Statute of 13 George III, c. 63, commonly 
called the Regulating Act, from its being the first legislative 
measure which prescribed any definite system for the conduct 
of the Company’s affairs.” 

By this Act a Governor-General and four Councillors were 
appointed for the government of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, and for the ordering, management, and 
government of all the territorial acquisitions and revenues in 
the Kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and they were 
authorized to superintend and control the government and 
management of the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and 
Bencoolen ® so far and in so much that it should not be lawful 
for any President and Council of Madras, Bombay, or 
Bencoolen to make any orders for commencing hostilities, or 
declaring or making war against any Indian Princes or 
powers, or for negociating or concluding any treaty with any 
such Indian Princes or powers without the consent and appro- 
bation of the Governor-General and Council. 

Warren Hastings, Esquire, it was enacted, should be the first 
Governor-General, and Lieutenant-General John Clavering, 
the Honerable George Monson, Richard Barwell, Esquire, 
and Philip Francis, Esquire, the four first Councillors; the 
power of nominating the succeeding Governor-General and 
Council being vested in the Court of Directors. 

The King was empowered to establish by Charter or letters 
patent under the Great Seal a Supreme Court of Judicature 


57 Auber, vol. i, pp. 338, 440. 
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at Fort William, to consist of a Chief Justice and three °° 
other Judges, being Barristers in England or Ireland of not 
less than five years standing, to be named from time to time 
by His Majesty, his heirs and successors; and it was enacted 
that upon the publication of the new Charter, the Charter of 
17538, so far as it related to the establishment of the Mayor’s 
Court in Calcutta should cease, determine, and be absolutely 
void, but should in all other respects, and as for and concern- 
ing all or any other of the Company’s principal Presidencies ~ 
or Settlements, continue, be, and remain in full force and 
virtue. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal was accordingly established by Royal Charter dated 
the 26th March 1774; Elijah Impey, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Esquire, being thereby appointed the first Chief Justice, and 
Robert Chambers, of the Middle Temple, Stephen Cesar 
Le Maistre of the Inner Temple, and John Hyce of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Esquires, the first Puisne Justices. The jurisdiction of 
the Court was more clearly declared and defined a few years _ 
afterwards by the Statute 21 Geo. III, ec. 70. 


The Mayor’s Court at Madras and Bombay continued in 
existence without any material alteration till 1797; but 
meantime a great change was made in the constitution of the 
East India Company, and a considerable addition was made 
to their territorial possessions in Madras; the Rajah of Tanjore 
having granted to them, by a Sunnud dated the 17th June 
1778, a jaghire in the vicinity of Negapatam, consisting of 
277 villages or small towns, including the town and seaport 
of Nagore; and the districts of Calicut, Paulghautcherry, 
Dindigul, Salem and Baramahal having been ceded to the 
Company by the treaty of peace concluded with Tippoo 
Sultan on the 18th March 1792. Negapatam, which was 


69 Reduced to two by 37 Geo. IIT, c. 142, s. 1. 
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taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch in 1660, was 
annexed to the British dominions in 1781.” 

The change in the constitution of the Company was 
effected in 1784 by the Statute 24 Geo. III, c. 25. The 
King was thereby authorized to appoint Commissioners for the 
affairs of India, commonly called the Board of Control, who 
were to have the superintendence and control over all the 
British territorial possessions in the Hast Indies, and over 
the affairs of the United Company of Merchants trading 
thereto. The number of the Governor-General’s Councillors 
was reduced to three, including the Commander-in-Chief, 
who was to have voice and precedence in Council next after 
the Governor-General, but was not to succeed to the office in 
the event of a casual vacancy, unless thereunto specially 
appointed by the Court of Directors. The Court of Directors 
were required to appoint, from among the servants of the 
Company in India, or any other persons, a fit and proper 
person to be the Governor of the Presidency or Settlement 
of Fort St. George, and two other fit and proper persons 
from amongst the servants in India, who, together with the 
Commander-in Chief at Fort St. George for the time being, 
should be the Council of the same Presidency or Settlement ; _ 
and also, in like manner, to appoint fit and proper persons to 
be the Governor and Council of Bombay. And it was 
enacted that all His Majesty’s subjects, as well servants of 
the said United Company as others, should be amenable to 
all Courts of Justice (both in India and Great Britain) of 
competent jurisdiction to try offences committed in India, 
for all acts, injuries, wrongs, oppressions, trespasses, mis- 
demeanors, crimes, and offences whatsoever, by them or any 
of them done, or to be done or committed, in any of the 
lands or territories of any Native Prince or State, or against 
their persons or properties, or the persons or properties of any 


7 Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. v, pp. 147, 269. 
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of their subjects or people, in the same manner as if the same 
had been done or committed within the territories directly 
subject to and under the British Government in India. This 
Act also established a Parliamentary Court of Judicature for 
the more speedy and effectual trial of persons accused of 
offences committed in the Hast Indies, and required all the 
servants of the Company, upon their return from India, to 
give an inventory of the property which they had realized in 
that country ; a provision which was repealed by the 26 Geo. 
ITI, c. 57, s. 31. 


By the 26 Geo. ITI, c. 16, the provision that the Commander- 
in-Chief should ex-officio be a member of Council was repealed, 
and chiefly with a view to the appointment of Lord Corn- 
wallis to be Governor-General and Commander-in-Chiet, it, 
was declared that nothing in this or any former Act contained 
should extend to preclude the Court of Directors from 
appointing the Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s forces 
in India to be Governor-General or a Member of the Supreme 
Council; or from appointing the Commanders-in-Chief of 
Fort St. George and Bombay to be Presidents or Members 
of the Councils of their respective Presidencies; or from 
appointing any Governor-General or Governor to be a 
Commander-in-Chiei. 

By the 26 Geo. ITI, c. 57, several alterations were made in 
the constitution of and method of procedure in the Parliamen- 
tary Court established by 24 Geo. III, c. 25. It was enacted 
(s. 29) that as well the servants of the said United 
Company as all other of His Majesty’s subjects resident in 
India should be amenable to the Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer and Gaol Delivery, and Courts of General or 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace in any of the British Settle- 
ments in India for all murders, felonies, wrongs and other 
misdemeanors, offences, and injuries whatsoever by them 
done, committed or perpetrated in any of the countries or 
parts of Asia, Africa, or America, beyond the Cape of Good 
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Hope to the Straits of Magellan, within the lmits of the 
exclusive trade of the said United Company. And it was 
further enacted and declared (s. 30) that the Governor or 
President and Council of Fort St. George for the time being, 
in their Courts of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery and 
Quarter or General Sessions of the Peace, and also the 
Mayor’s Court at Madras according to their several and 
respective judicatures, should have cognizance and jurisdiction 
as well civil as criminal, over all British subjects whatsoever 
who then resided or should thereafter reside within any of 
the forts, factories, towns, lands or territories in the possession 
of the Company on the Coast of Coromandel, or in any other 
part of the Carnatic or the five Northern Circars including 
those parts of the said Circars which he within the Kingdom 
er Province of Orissa, or within any of the dominions or 
territories of the Soubahdar of the Deccan, the Nabob of 
Arcot, or the Rajah of Tanjore. 


In 1793 the British Law relating to India and to the Kast 
_ India Company was to a considerable extent consolidated by 
the 33 Geo. ITI, c. 52, commonly called the Charter Act. A 
great part of the former Statutes was repealed (s. 146) ; 
the possession of the territorial acquisitions and revenue and 
the exclusive trade were continued in the Hast India Company 
until the expiration of three years; notice to be given by 
Parliament at any time after lst March 1811, and payment of 
what might be due from the Public to the Company ; the Board 
of Control was reconstituted; the Government of Bengal 
was vested in a Governor-General and three Councillors, and 
the Governments cof Madras and Bombay respectively in a 
Governor and three Councillors ; 7! and the Governor-General 


71 By the 39 and 40 Geo. III, c. 79, s. 1, the Court of Directors were 
empowered to declare and appoint what parts of the territorial acquisitions of 


: _ the Company should be subject to each Presidency, and the Courts of Judica- 


ture established therein respectively. 
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in Council was empowered to superintend the other Presi- 
dencies, who were to obey his orders if not repugnant to 
instructions from England. Provision was made for “a just 
principle of promotion amongst the covenanted servants of 
the Company in India on their Civil Establishment.” | 
Receiving gifts by any British subject holding any employ- 
ment under the King or the Company in the Hast Indies 
was declared to be a misdemeanor; provided always that 
nothing in the Act contained should extend to prevent 
any person exercising the profession of Counsellor-at-law, 
Physician, or Surgeon, or any Chaplain, from taking or 
receiving fees, gratuities, or rewards (bond fide) in the way 
of his profession only.’* The provision of the 24 Geo. III, 
c. 25, that all His Majesty’s subjects should be amenable to 
Courts of Justice in Great Britain and India for offences 
committed in the territories of Native Princes, was re-enacted. 
No British subjects were to be allowed to reside more than 
ten miles from a principal settlement without a special 
license in writing. Any subject of His Majesty who not 
being lawfully licensed or authorized should go to or be 
found in the East Indies was declared to be guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanor, and might be arrested and sent to 
England for trial. The Governor-General, Governors, and 
Members of Council of the several Presidencies were pro- 
hibited from trading except on account of the Company, and 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, from being concerned in 
any trade or traffic whatever. Power was given to the 
Governor-General in Council to appoint such and so many of 
the Covenanted Servants of the Company or other British 
inhabitants, as he should think properly qualified, to act as 
Justices of the Peace for Bengal, Madras and Bombay, but 
such Justices were not to sit in Courts of Oyer and Terminer 


” A similar provision and exception was contained in the 13 Geo. III, 
c. 63, ss. 28, 24, 25; and S. 3 and 4 W. IV, c. 85, s. 76. 
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unless called upon to do so by the Judges of the Court. The 
Governor-General in Council at Fort William and the Gov- 
ernors in Council at Madras and Bombay were authorized 
to appoint such persons being British subjects as they 
should think fit to be Coroners for their respective Presiden- 
cies with the same powers as Coroners in England. The 
Justices of the Peace were to provide for the cleansing, 
watching, and repairing the streets of the towns or factories 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; and for defraying the ex- 
penses thereof to make and levy assessments on the owners 
or occupiers of houses, buildings, and grounds in the said 
towns or factories. No spirituous liquors were to be sold in 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay without a license from the 
Justices; and the Governments of the several Presidencies 


“were to declare and prescribe the limits and extent of their 


respective Presidency Towns. 

No question as to the extent or limits of the Town of 
Madras appears to have arisen until the establishment of the 
Court of the Recorder, when, by an order of the Governor in 
Council, dated the 2nd November 1798, the day after the 
Proclamation of the Charter by which the Court of the Re- 
corder was established, it was resolved and ordered that 
the southern limits should be the southern bank of the 
St. Thomé River as far as the road leading to the Long 
Tank; that the limits should then be continued in a northern 
direction along the bank of the Long Tank ; and from thence 
along the bank of the Nungumbaukum Tank as far as the 
village of Chettoopet upon the banks of the Ponamaly River ; 
that the limits should be continued in the same direction to 
the villages of Kilpaukum and Perimboor, and from the latter 
village to take an eastern direction to the sea so as to include 
the whole village of Tondiarpetta. 

This order was some years afterwards characterized by 
Sir Thomas Strange as upon the whole a well meant one, the 
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object on the part of Government being to give, by virtue of 
the power vested in it by Parliament, as great a local extent 
to the jurisdiction of the new Court as it well could, though 
it had certainly taken a range notintended by the Legislature, 
and had given more than the Court could have contended 
for.” 

No one, however, objected to it as an order defining the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Court, which it was its profes- 
sed object to define, but when it came to the question whether 
it did not operate to extend the assessment which the Justices 
of the Peace were empowered to levy by 33 Geo. III, c. 52, © 
the lawyers, several of whom appear to have owned houses 
at some little distance from the Black Town, were strenuous 
in their objections. Conspicuous among them was Mr. Justice 
Sullivan, who had been the Advocate-General at Madras when 
the order in question was made, and was, in all probability, 
the person by whom it was framed. He refused to pay the 
assessment upon a house belonging to him in the village 
of Tanampettah, and upon a warrant of distress being issued, 
and the amount distrained, he brought an action of trespass 
against the Justices. That action was discontinued on his 
death by his executors, but a similar one was brought a few 
years afterwards by Mr. Compton (afterwards Sir Herbert 
Compton, Chief Justice of Bombay) upon a like ground with 
reference to a house belonging to him in the same village, 
and it was then decided that although the assessment com- 
menced in 1793, and the house in question had not been 
included till 1809, when the houses, buildings, and grounds 
without the Black Town of Madras, and within the limits 
defined in the order of the 2nd November 1798, were for the 
first time assessed, the order did involve assessment as a 
consequence, however little,in contemplation to such an extent 


73 Compton v. Gahagan, Strange’s Notes of Cases at Madras, vol. ii, p. 8. 
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either by the Legislature originally, or by the Government 
when the order was framed.” 

Power was subsequently given by the Statute 55 Geo. 
ITI, c. 84, s. 1, to the Governments of Fort William, Madras, 
and Bombay to extend the limits of their respective Presi- 
dency Towns from time to time as circumstances should in 
their judgment require; but this power has not been exer- 
cised in Madras, and the local limits of the jurisdiction of 
the High Court are the same now as those that were fixed 
for the Court of the Recorder more than eighty years ago.” 

The above-mentioned provisions of the Statute 33 Geo. III, 
ec. 52, by which power was given to the Governor-General 
in Council to appoint Justices of the Peace for Madras and 
Bombay, were repealed in 1807 by the Statute 47 Geo. III, 
ce. 68, which declared the Governors and Members of Council 
for the time being of Fort St. George and Bombay, respec- 
tively, to be and to have full power and authority to act 
as Justices of the Peace for the Towns of Madras and 
Bombay, respectively, and for the several settlements and 
factories subordinate thereto, respectively, and to do and 
transact all matters and things which to the office of a Justice 
or Justices of the Peace do belong and appertain; and for 
that purpose to hold Quarter Sessions within the said settle- 
ments of Fort St. George and Bombay, respectively, four 
| timesin every year, and that the same sbould respectively 
~~ be at all times Courts of Record. Andit was further enacted 
that it should be lawful for the Governor in Council of 
Fort St. George and the Governor in Council of Bombay, re- 
spectively, for the time being by commissions issued under the 
seals of the Supreme Court of Judicature of Fort St. George 


74 Compton v. Gahagan, Strange’s Notes of Cases at Madras, vol. ii, p. 8. 

Reg. II of 1802, s. 12; General Rules of the Supreme Court, 1849, No. 
VIII; Charter of the High Court, 26th June 1862, cl. 11; Amended Letters 
Patent, 28th December 1865, cl. 11. 
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and the Court of the Recorder of Bombay, respectively, in 
the name of the King’s Majesty, his heirs and successors to 
nominate and appoint such and so many of the covenanted 
servants of the East India Company or other British inhabit- 
ants as the said Governor in Council of Fort St. George and 
the said Governor in Council of Bombay, respectively, should 
think properly qualified to act as Justices of the Peace within 
and for the said Provinces and Presidencies and places there- 
to subordinate respectively. 

It will have been observed that under these statutes the 
only persons capable of being appointed Justices of the Peace 
were the covenanted servants of the Company or other British 
inhabitants, and so the law continued down to 1832, when by 
the Statute 2 and 3 William IV, ec. 117, the Governor-General 
in Council and the Governors in Council of Madras and 
Bombay, respectively, were authorized to appoint any persons 
resident within the territories in the possession and under the 
Government of the Hast India Company, and not being the 
subjects of any foreign States, whom the said Governor- 
General in Council and Governors in Council, respectively, 
should think properly qualified, and who would bind them- 
selves by such oaths or solemn affirmations as might from time 
to time be prescribed in that behalf by the said Governor- 
General in Council and Governors in Council, respectively, to 
act within and for the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
respectively, as Justices of the Peace ; and it was enacted that 
the persons so to be nominated and appointed to act as 
Justices of the Peace within and for the towns aforesaid should 
have full power and authority to act as such Justices of the 
Peace, but according only to the tenor of the respective 
commissions wherein such persons shall be so nominated and 
appointed. | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


In 1797 the Legislature being of opinion that an approxi- 
mation to the Supreme Court in Bengal was desirable for the 
other two Settlements, the Statute 37 Geo. ITT, c. 142, was 
passed, whereby the King was authorized to establish by 
Charter or Letters Patent under the Great Seal, Courts of 
Judicature at Madras and Bombay respectively, which should 
consist of the Mayor and three of the Aldermen resident at 
Madras and Bombay respectively for the time being, together 
with one other person at each of the said Settlements to be 
named from time to time by His Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, which said person should be a Barrister of England 
or Ireland of not less than five years’ standing, and should be 
the President of the said Court, and be styled the Recorder of 
Madras and Bombay respectively. ‘The new Courts were to 
have full power and authority to do all things necessary for 
the administration of justice, and it was declared that they 
should be at all times Courts of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol 
Delivery in and for Fort St. George and the Town of Madras, 
and the limits thereof, and the factories subordinate thereto, 
and in and for the Town and Island of Bombay, and the limits 
thereof, and the factories subordinate thereto respectively. 

The jurisdiction was declared to extend to all British 
subjects residing within any of the factories subject to or 
dependent upon the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
respectively, and the said Courts were to have full power and 
authority, according to their respective jurisdictions, to hear 
and determine all suitsand actions whatsoever against any of 
His Majesty’s subjects arising in territories subject to or 
| dependent upon the said Governments of Madras and Bombay 
respectively, or within any of the dominions of the Native 

16 
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Princes of India in alliance with the said Governments 
respectively, or against any person who, at the time when the 
cause of action should have arisen, should have been employed 
by, or been directly or indirectly in the service of, the Hast 
India Company or any of the subjects of His Majesty, his 
heirs or successors ; and also full power to hear and determine 
all suits and actions that might be brought against the 
inhabitants of Madras and Bombay respectively; but their 
inheritance and succession to lands, rents, and goods, and all 
matters of contract and dealing between party and party, were 
to be determined, in the case of Mahomedans by the laws and 
usages of the Mahomedans, and where the parties were Gentoos 
by the laws and usages of the Gentoos, or by such laws and 
usages as the same would have been determined by if the suit 
had been brought in a Native Court, and where one of the 


parties should be a Mahomedan or Gentoo by the laws and 


usages of the defendant. 


In pursuance of this Act the Court of the Recorder of 
Madras was established by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, bearing date at Westminster the 20th 
day of February 1798 (38 Geo. III) and published at Madras 
on the Ist of November following. The records of the 
Mayor’s Court thereupon became records of the new Court, 
which took up the causes depending at the time in the Mayor’s 
Court and proceeded to their final adjudication. It superseded 
in like manner the judicial powers till then vested in the 
Governor in Council, whether as a Criminal Court or as exer- 
cising an appellate jurisdiction from the Mayor’s Court, with 
a like transfer of the records of each. The appeals depend- 
ing before the Governor in Council devolved upon the Court 
of the Recorder. The Mayor’s Court not having had jurisdic- 
tion over the natives, except when by their. contracts and 
engagements with one another they had agreed to submit to 
it, a Cutcherry had been established by the Governor in 
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Council for the settlement of their disputes about eighteen 
months previous to the arrival of the new Charter. The 
expediency of such an institution ceasing, its functions also 
ceased ; the Government returning to such suitors as had 
causes depending in it at the time the fee they had been 
obliged to advance for the purpose of carrying them on, and 
leaving it to them to renew them as they might be advised 
under the new Charter. The papers of the Cutcherry were 
deposited by the Government with the Recorder.”* The 
Mayor’s Court having consisted of a Mayor and nine Alder- 
men, the Court of the Recorder was composed of the Mayor 
and three of the Aldermen, the Recorder presiding. His 
presence was made generally essential to the exercise of the 
Court’s jurisdiction, but with a power of delegating his 
authority to the other members of the Court in his absence. 
The Recorder, either with the Mayor or with any one of the 
Aldermen, constituted a Court for every purpose of the Char- 
ter. The jurisdictions created by it were similar to those of 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta, and the details very much the 
same. In settling the appointments of the Court, it was 
determined not to have Pundits or Moulavies as referees 
in Native Law, but to trust rather to other sources of inform- 
ation as questions in either Code might arise. The same 
course in this respect was followed in the Supreme Court,” 
but in the Court of Sudder and Foujdary Adawlut and the 
Courts subordinate thereto, which were established about the 
same time for the administration of justice in the Mofussil, 
Mahomedan and Hindu Law Officers were until 1864 
required to attend to expound the law of their respective 


76 11th October 1799. Correspondence, vol. i, pp. 167, 168. A search 
was made lately for these papers among the records of the High Court, but 
they were not found. 

7 Pretace to Sir Thomas Strange’s Notes of Cases at Madras. 
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persuasions in cases in which recourse might be required to 
be had to it.’ | 

The Recorder of the new Court, Sir Thomas Andrew 
Strange, son of the eminent engraver Sir Robert Strange, 
and who had officiated as Chief Justice at Halifax in British 
America, landed at Madras on the 28th September 1798, 
having sailed from Portsmouth in March. On the 26th 
October he applied to the Governor in Council for a suitable 
building for holding the new Court, the Mayor’s Court-house 
being inconvenient and insecure; and after having been offered 
the house appropriated to the late Court of Cutcherry in the 
Black Town, which was found not to be large enough, he 
was given on the 2nd November the upper part of a house 
then lately occupied by Mr. Baker in the Fort, and which is 
believed to have been part of the building now the Arsenal 
near the south gate. 

The following Proclamation was issued on the lst of Nov- 
ember :— ; 

George the Third by the Grace of God of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and 
so forth. : 

Whereas His Most Gracious Majesty by his Letters Patent 
bearing date at Westminster the 20th day of February in the 
38th year of his reign did of his especial grace think fit to 
direct and ordain that 4 new Court of Judicature should be 
established for the Settlement of Madraspatnam and the 
factories and territories subordinate thereto and dependent 
thereon which should be called “‘the Court of the Recorder 
of Madraspatnam ” and should be holden by and before one 
Principal Judge who should be called “the Recorder of 
Madraspatnam”’ and should be the President of the said 
Court and by and before the Mayor and three of the Aldermen 


78 Reg. IIT of 1802, s. 16 ; XI of 1802; III of 1808 ; VII of 1822 ; XX VII 
of 1836 ; XI of 1864 ; XII of 1880 (The Kazi’s Act, 1880). 
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of Madraspatnam to be from time to time selected in rotation 
to be Assistant Judges thereof and His Majesty in and by the 
same Letters Patent was graciously pleased to constitute and 
appoint Sir Thomas Strange, Knight, to be the first Recorder 
of the said Court and whereas the said Recorder Mayor 
and Aldermen in pursuance of His Majesty’s Letters Patent 
have this day assembled themselves in the Town Hall of 
Madras and after having caused the same Letters Patent to be 
read and published have proceeded to qualify themselves for 
the execution of the several powers and authorities thereby 
vested in them by taking the oaths and subscribing the decla- 
rations therein directed to be taken and subscribed. This is 
therefore to proclaim and publish that the Court of the 
Recorder of Madras is in due manner constituted and estab- 
lished and that all the judicial powers and authorities hereto- 
fore exercised by the Mayor’s Court at Madras and by the 
Governor and Council as a Court of Appeal for the same and 
by the Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery have 
by virtue of the directions contained in His Majesty’s Letters 
Patent thereby ceased and determined and that all Civil 
Criminal and Admiralty jurisdiction will henceforth be exer- 
cised in the Court of Recorder of Madras in the manner and 
to the extent by the same Letters Patent directed and 
prescribed of which all persons are hereby commanded and 
enjoined to take notice. 


: Gop SAVE THE KING. 


Extract from His Majesty’s Charter, bearing date 20th of 
February, 38th year of His Reign. 


‘¢ And we do further hereby strictly charge and command all 
Governors and Commanders Magistrates and Ministers Civil and 
Military and all other our faithful and lege subjects whatsoever 
in and throughout the British Territories and possessions in the 
East Indies and the Counties Districts and places which now 
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are or shall be hereafter dependent thereon or subject or subordi- 
nate to the British Government there that in the execution of 
the several powers jurisdictions and authorities hereby granted 
and given or created they be aiding assisting and obedient in 
all things as they will answer the contrary at their peril. 

‘Fort St. George, Ist November 1798, published by order of 
the Right Honorable the Governor in Council. 


(Signed) J. WEBBE, 
Secretary to Government. 


Upon the opening of the Court on the 8rd November 1798, 
the following practitioners of the Mayor’s Court were admitted 
and enrolled as Advocates and Attornies, and the oaths of 
office and allegiance were accordingly administered to them, 
each swearing that he would well and truly demean himself 
to the best of his knowledge and ability as an Advocate and 
Attorney of the Court :— 


Date of Admission as a 


DEL Ot Scan Gay he Practitioner of the Mayor’s 


Name. Presidency. Court 


James Stuart Hall. | December 1755 as a Cadet.| 24th May 1788 (under 
covenants). 
George Chalmer .. | June 1788 with leave of | 26th December 1788 (do.) 
Directors. 
Robert Williams .. | September 1785 asa Cadet,| Ist December 1789 (do.) 
afterwards in 19th Dra- 
goons. 
Emanuel Samuel .. | June 1791 as a Surgeon in | September 1792 (do.) 
the Company’s service. 
Gilbert Ricketts ..| September 1791 as a | December 1792 (do.) 
Cadet. 
George Macmahon. | March 17965 with leave of | 8th April 1796 (do.) 
Directors. 
James Sutherland.. | August 1792 .. | 18th December 1796 (do.) 
Herbert Abingdon | June 1790, Lieutenant, | 5th September 1797 (do.) 
Draper Compton. 74th Regiment, till 
August 1796. 
Fownes Disney .. | December 1797 .. ». | 27th February 1798 (do.) 


Charles Walters .. | August 1797 with leave of | 20th March 1798. 
can Directors. 
Michael James .. | August 1798 do. .. | 30th August 1798. 
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The following gentlemen, who had been licensed by the 
Court of Directors pursuant to the Charter of 1798, were also 
admitted :—Alexander Anstruther and Charles Maitland 
Bushby, Barristers of Lincoln’s Inn, who had arrived at 
Madras in September 1798, and Walter Grant and Robert 
Orme, Attornies-at-Law, who arrived in February 1799. 

All these gentlemen were practising as Advocates, Attor- 
nies, Solicitors, Proctors and Notaries Public in 1799, and 
continued to do so till the opening of the Supreme Court in 
the year 1801. Hight of them were at first excluded from 
the offices of Notary Public and Proctor notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Sir Thomas Strange, who was in favour of 
admitting the whole of the profession to a participation in 
these offices; but in the first term of 1799, when a new set of 
Aldermen had been appointed, the practitioners in question 
were, upon a petition for that purpose, admitted and sworn 
in. | 

The following were the officers of the Court :— 

Master in Chancery.—Emanuel Samuel, late one of the 
Advocates of the Court, on a salary of 150 pagodas a 
month.” 

Accountant-General.—Cecil Smith, Senior Merchant and 
late Accountant-General of the Mayor’s Court. 

Clerk of the Crown and Register of the Court of Admiralty. 
-—Stephen Dinely Totton, Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 
on a‘salary of 150 pagodas a month. 

Prothonotary and Register.—Gilbert Ricketts, late one of 
the Advocates of the Court. 

Deputy Prothonotary and Register—John Abbott, late 
Deputy Register of the Mayor’s Court. 


79'The single instance in which a new oe was created, and for which a 
salary entirely new was required.—Letter from Sir Thomas Strange to the 


| Governor and Council, dated 7th January 1799. 
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Examiner.—George Lys, late Examiner in the Mayor’s 
Court and a Captain in H.M.’s 74th Regiment till 
January 1797. 

Sealer.—L. H. Sterling, late Lieutenant in H.M.’s 7th 
Regiment. 

Clerk to the Recorder.—Mausf. Plenderhatt, arrived in 
Madras 29th September 1798. 

Interpreter for Malabar and Gentoo.—Runganadum, late 
the same in the Mayor’s Court, pagodas 25 a month. 

Interpreter for Persian, Portuguese and Moors.— William 
Leweock, ditto pagodas 25 a month. 

Interpreter for Guzzerat and Mahratta—Madow Row, 
ditto pagodas 2 a month. 

Interpreter for French and Dutch—John L. Heefke, ditto 
pagodas 5 a month. : 

Two Serjeants and Mace-bearers, pagodas 15 each. 

Mr. Sulivan, afterwards Sir Benjamin Sulivan, Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court, was Advocate-General, and 
Mr. Robert Williams, who had been the Company’s Solicitor 
in the Mayor’s Court, continued to hold the same office in the 
Court of the Recorder. 

The following are the names of the gentlemen who held 
the offices of Mayor and Sheriff during the existence of the 
Court of the Recorder. 

1798, Mayor, William Abbott; Sheriff, W. Hesse Gordon. 

1799, Do. Alex. Cockburn ;°° do. William Cochell. 

1800, Do. Richard Chase ;*! do. William Fraser. 

1801, Do. Richard Yeldham; do. J. Binny. 


80 «‘ Tf the new Court has hitherto in any material decree answered His 
Majesty’s gracious purpose in erecting it, it must be confessed to be eminent- 
ly owing to the countenance and services of the present Mayor, Mr. Alexander 
Cockburn.’’—-Letter from Sir Thomas Strange to Mr. Dundas, 10th October 
1799 ; Correspondence, p. 138. 

81 Mr. Chase resigned on the 29th March and was succeeded by Mr. Henry 
Sewell, who died before the 4th July and was succeeded by Mr. Benjamin 
Roebuck. 
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At first and for some time subsequent to the publication of 
the Charter the Court sat twice a week for the hearing of 
causes and motions according to the practice of the Mayor’s 
Court, the members of which were associated as Judges in 
the Court of the Recorder; and it was endeavored to admin- 
ister justice upon plain statements by the parties or their 
advisers, and in a course divested as much as possible of 
technical forms, pursuant to the advice of the Lord Chancellor 
Rosslyn upon his being consulted by the Recorder on the 
subject before he left England, viz. : in establishing a course 
of proceeding under the Charter, to look neither to the one 
side nor to the other side of Westminster Hall, but to keep 
substantial justice, and that only, in view. Various causes 
however militated against the persevering in such a course, 
and it was soon found necessary, first, to adopt the established 
forms of pleading according to the respective jurisdictions ; 
secondly, to substitute terms. 

The succession of terms fixed by the first rule of the 
Recorder’s Court required the Court to sit in the months of 
January, June and July, but after the experience of a year 
it was found that the overpowering heat of the land-wind 
season made it desirable during the months of June and July 
to intermit all attendance in Court, and, upon the same 
consideration of health, to reserve January for exercise. It 
was therefore ordered that the first term in every year 
should commence on the first of February, the second on the 
1st of April, the third on the 1st of August, and the fourth 
on the Ist of October ;** and the President of the Board of 
Control was written to to obtain for the Court, according to 
the provision of the Charter, His Majesty’s sanction for the 
alteration proposed. No answer had been received when 
the Charter of the 41st George III, superseding the Court of 
the Recorder and substituting the Supreme Court, arrived, 


8 Qorrespondence, vol. i, pp. 156, 187. 
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under which the proposed arrangement of terms was adopted, 
but not established by rule lest it might be found expedient 
soon to alter it again. Hence the succession of terms in the 
Supreme Court continued in fact to be a provisional one 
from term to term only, subject to be established by rule 
under the Charter with modifications as and when the Court 
might think proper, till 1831, when it was ordered that in 
every year there should be four terms, each term to consist of 
twenty-one days; the first term in every year to commence 
on the 2nd February, the second on the 2lst March, the 
third on the 18th July, and the fourth on the 12th September; 
provided always that if the twenty-first day of any term 
should happen to fall on a Sunday, such term should end 
on the following day.* 

This rule remained without alteration during the existence 
of the Supreme Court, but by Act XXVIII of 1845, section 
2, the Court was empowered to transact out of term all busi- 
ness which it had power to transact in term; and on the 
opening of the High Court on the 18th August 1862 it was 
intimated by the Chief Justice, Sir Colley H. Scotland, that 
there would be no longer a division of the year into four 
terms. | 

By the constitution of the Court of the Recorder the Bench 
- consisted of the Mayor with three Aldermen, the Recorder 


presiding. The Mayor was of course a permanent member 


during the whole of his year. The Aldermen were by rotation 
changed every term. The Recorder and either the Mayor or 
one of the Aldermen were sufficient to hold a Court for all 
purposes, and the Court had not been long established when, 
in consequence of the acts of some of its members, disap- 
proved of by others, a majority of the Mayor and Aldermen 


3 Supreme Court Rules, 22nd February 1831, G. R. 1. The information 
as to the Recorder’s Court is taken chiefly from a MS. Introduction to the 
Correspondence of the Court of the Recorder, 1798 to 1801. 
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came to a resolution, in which the others found it necessary 
to acquiesce, that the Mayor or one Alderman only should 
attend the Recorder at atime. They were actuated by two 
considerations in proposing it, one on their own account, to 
reduce the attendance as much as possible, as they had all 
private business of their own to occupy them; the other 
for the sake of the public, that the administration of justice 
might be no longer impeded or perverted. The resolution 
took effect the second term after the publication of the Charter, 
and from this time during the continuance of the Court of 
the Recorder it was held in fact by him with one of the 
members of the Corporation only, the Mayor and three 
Aldermen serving for the particular time taking it by turns 
to attend from day to day according to a rotation settled 
among themselves. Under this arrangement the Master had 
a seat assigned to him on the Bench on the left hand of the 
Recorder, and he attended also from day to day, the Recorder 
conferring with him occasionally on points as they arose, and 
finding him upon all occasions a useful adviser.‘ 

Eighteen of the cases decided by this Court are reported 


in Strange’s Notes of Cases at Madras, and to these may be 


added the following as of some general interest, though not 
deciding any important point of law. — | 

On the 18th March 1799 the Company’s ship Dublin, 
Captain Reay, recaptured and brought into the Madras 
Roads the ship Solemany and her cargo, which had been 
taken by the French under Danish colours. The captors 
claimed the property as prize, and were proceeding by their 
agents, Messrs. Abbot and Roebuck, to sell it as such without 
previous condemnation. The owners, who were Mahomme- 
dan natives, subjects of the Company belonging to the 
coast, instituted a suit on the Equity side of the Court of 


84 Preface to Correspondence.—Letter from Sir Thomas Strange to Mr. 
Dundas, dated 10th October 1799. 
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the Recorder to restrain the sale till the captors should give 
security to account for the proceeds in the event of the case 
being held, in the Prize Court at Home, to have been a case 
of recapture only, subject to salvage or otherwise, with a 
view to have a sale decreed under the direction of the Court 
of the Recorder, and the proceeds deposited (to abide the 
same event) in the Company’s Treasury. The Court consi- 
dering itself as called upon by the Bill not to assume a Prize 
jurisdiction, which it disclaimed, but to examine a function 
auxiliary to the High Court of Admiralty in England, 
entertained the suit upon the authority of Barnsley v. Powell, 
(1 Ves., 290), and the captors declining to give the security 
required, the ship and cargo were sold under its order, and 
the proceeds having been secured as prayed, were in the 
end distributed according to the sentence of the High Court 
of Admiralty in its Prize jurisdiction duly certified, such 
sentence having adjudged it to be a case of recapture only. 
Sir William Scott, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 
im pronouncing judgment commended what had been done 
by the Court of the Recorder.*° 

It was Sir Thomas Strange’s intention to have published 
Notes of Cases in the Prize Court, in which the one mentioned 
above might perhaps have been included; but believing that 
in the event of another war this jurisdiction would be other- 
wise provided for, he determined to content himself by 
depositing with his successor in office a manuscript copy of 
the judgments in that Court, which he had prepared for the 
Press.°° I have not been able to ascertain what has become 
of this manuscript. 


85 Government Correspondence with Recorder’s Court, pp. 108 to 127. 
86 Preface to Notes of Cases. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, was President of 
the Board of Control when the Act passed enabling the 
Crown to frame for Madras and Bombay the Charter estab- 
lishing Recorders’ Courts at these Presidencies. The Bill 
for this purpose was brought in by him, but the plan adopted 
was not to its full extent what he proposed. It was his wish 
to have given at once, to Madras at least, a Court composed 
in all respects like that at Bengal; but he was impelled by 
considerations of economy *’ to relinquish his first suggestion. 
The subsequent fall of the Mysore empire adding consider- 
ably to the Indian revenue, and the inadequacy of the 
Charter of 1798 for the Madras Presidency having been about 
the same time distinctly manifested, he was induced to resume 
his original purpose, which was no longer objectionable, 
and the Act 39 and 40 Geo. III, c. 79, was accordingly 
passed on the 28th July 1800.8 

By this Statute the King was empowered to establish a 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras to consist of such 
and the like number of persons®® to be named from time to 
time by His Majesty, his heirs and successors, with full power 
to exercise such Civil Criminal Admiralty and Ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions both as to Natives and British subjects, and to 
be invested with such power and authorities, privileges and 
immunities for the better administration of the same, and 
subject to the same limitations, restrictions and control 
within Fort St. George and the Town of Madras and the 
limits thereof, and the factories subordinate thereto and 
within the territories which there were or thereafter might be 


87 And the resistance of the Court of Directors.—Preface to Supreme Court 
Correspondence. 

88 Preface to Strange’s Notes of Cases at Madras. 

89 A Chief Justice and two other Judges, 37 Geo. III, c. 142, s. 1. 
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subject to, or dependent upon, the Government of Madras, as 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal 
did consist of, was invested with, or subject to, within the 
said Fort William or the Kingdoms or Provinces of Bengal, 
_ Bahar and Orissa. Provided always that the Governor and 
Council at Madras and the Governor-General of Fort William 
should enjoy the same exemption from the authority of the 
Supreme Court to be erected at Madras as was enjoyed by 
the Governor-General and Council at Fort William from the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Judicature, there 
_ already by law established. And it was further enacted that 
if His Majesty should grant such Charter as aforesaid and 
erect such Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras as afore- 
said, all the records, muniments and proceedings whatsoever 
of, and belonging to, the late Mayor’s Court at Madras, or-to 
the late Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, 
which were by the 37th Geo. III, c. 142, directed to be 
delivered over and preserved and deposited in the new Courts, 
erected by virtue of that Act, and all the records, muniments 
and proceedings whatsoever of, and belonging to, any of the 
said new Courts should from and immediately after such 
Supreme Court of Judicature should be established at Madras 
be delivered over to be preserved and deposited for safe 
custody in the said new Court of Judicature, to which all 
parties concerned should and might have resort and recourse 
upon application. to the said Court, and that so much of the 
Charter granted by His Majesty for erecting the Courts of 
the Recorder of Madras and Bombay as related to the 
appointment of such Recorder and the erecting of such Court 
of Judicature at Madras” should from and immediately 


9 The Court of the Recorder of Bombay continued without material 
alteration till 1824, when a Supreme Court was established in that Presidency 
under the authority of 4 Geo. IV, c. 71, by Charter dated 8th December 
18238. 
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after the publication of the Charter of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Madras cease and determine and be absolutely 
void to all intents and purposes whatsoever, and all powers 
and authorities granted by the 37 Geo. III, c. 142, to the 
Court of the Recorder at Madras should cease and determine 
and be no longer exercised by the said Court, but the same 
should and might be exercised by the Supreme Court in the 
manner and to the extent before directed. 

The provisions of the Charter granted to the Supreme 
Court of Madras in pursuance of these clauses will be 
adverted to presently. Meantime it may be convenient to 
notice shortly some other alterations which were made by 
the Statute 39 and 40 Geo. ITI, ec. 79. 

The Governor and Council of Fort St. George were 
empowered by section 11 to frame regulations from time to 
time for the Provincial Courts and Councils within the 
territories which then were or should at any time thereafter 
be annexed or made subject to the said Presidency in like 
manner and subject to all the regulations, provisions and 
confirmations touching the same as the Governor-General and 
Council at Fort William were by any Act then in force 
authorized and empowered to do for the better administra- 
tion of justice among the Native inhabitants and others being 
within the Provinces of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa. 

The power of the Governor-General and Council at Fort 
William: to frame regulations for the Provincial Courts and 
Councils was conferred upon them by the Statute 21 Geo. 
III, c. 70, s. 23, and was confirmed by 37 Geo. ITI, c. 142, 
s. 8, by which ofter reciting that certain regulations for 
the better administration of justice among the Native inhabi- 
tants and others being within the Provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa had been from time to time framed by the 
Governor-General in Council in Bengal, and among other 
regulations it had been established and declared as essential 
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to the future prosperity of the British Territories in Bengal 
that all regulations passed by Government affecting the 
rights, properties or persons of the subjects should be formed 
into a regular code and printed with translations in the 
country languages, and that the grounds of every regula- 
tion be prefixed to it, and that the Courts of Justice within 
the provinces be bound to regulate their decisions by the 
rules and ordinances which such regulations might contain 
whereby the Native inhabitants might be made acquainted 
with the privileges and immunities granted to them by the 
British Government, and the mode of obtaining speedy 
redress for any infringement of the same ;*! and that it was 
essential that so wise and salutary a provision should be 
strictly observed, and that it should not be in the power of 
the Governor-General in Council. to neglect or to dispense 
with the same, it was enacted that all regulations which 
should be issued and framed by the Governor-General in 
Council at Fort William in Bengal affecting the rights, 
persons or property of the Natives or of any other indivi- 
duals who might be amenable to the Provincial Courts of 
Justice should be registered in the Judicial Department and 
formed into a regular code and printed with translations 
in the country languages, and that the grounds of each 
regulation should be prefixed to it, and that all the Provincial 
Courts of Judicature should be and they were thereby 
directed to be bound by and to regulate their decisions by 
such rules and ordinances as should be contained in the said 
regulations, and that the Governor-General in Council should 
annually transmit to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company ten copies of such regulations as might be passed 
in each year and the same number to the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India. : 


91 Bengal Regulation XLI of 1793. A similar provision formed the subject 
of the first Madras Regulation I of 1802. 
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The Governor-General and Council were also empowered 
by section 86 of the Regulating Act (13 Geo. ITI, c. 63) to 
make and issue such rules, ordinances, and regulations for the 
good order and civil government of the Company’s Settle- 
ment at Fort William, and other factories and places subor- 
dinate thereto, as should be deemed just and reasonable (such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations not being repugnant to the 
laws of the realm), and to set, impose, inflict, and levy reason- 
able fines and forfeitures for the breach or non-observance of 
such rules, ordinances, and regulations, and (by the 39 and 40 
Geo. 1II, c. 79, s. 18) in addition to, or instead of, such fines 
and forfeitures to order or appoint such moderate and reason- 
able corporal punishment by public or private whipping or 
otherwise as to them should seem fit and expedient, but such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations were not to be valid or of 
any force or effect until the same should be duly registered 
and published in the Supreme Court with the consent and 
approbation of the said Court. 

This was extended to Madras and Bombay by the Statute 
47 Geo. ITT, c. 68, s. 1, but very little use was made in any 
of the Presidencies of the powers thereby conferred. The 
only instance I have met with of the power having been 
exercised in Madras is the following :— 

“A rule, ordinance, and regulation for the good order and 
civil government of the Settlement of Fort St. George, Madras, 
and of the Port thereof, made and passed by the Right Honor- 
able the Governor in Council of and for the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, Madras, the 28th December in the year of Our Lord 
1827, and registered in the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Madras the 12th day of September 1828.” 

In 1832 new Police regulations were proposed to be regis- 
tered, but the Supreme Court, after hearing Counsel on the 
subject, refused to allow them to be put in force. 

As remarked by Sir Charles Gray, the Chief Justice, who, 
as already noticed, just put a reasonable construction on the 

18 
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provisions for the administration of oaths in the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, the power of making regulations under 
the 13 Geo. III, ec. 63, has been almost a barren branch, 
and that which was given in 1781 by 21 Geo. III, ec. 70, 
s. 23, extended to Madras in 1800 by 39 and 40 Geo. III, 
ec. 79, s. 11, expressly for the purpose of making limited rules 
of practice for Provincial Courts, has produced a new and 
extensive system of laws for a large portion of the human 
race.° 


This was written by Sir Charles Gray when the renewal of 
the East India Company’s Charter was under consideration, 
and inquiries were being made which led to the passing, on 
the 28th August 1833, of the Statute 3 and 4 William IV, 
ce. 85, for effecting an arrangement with the East India 
Company, and for the better government of His Majesty’s 
Indian Territories, till the 13th day of April 1854. By this 
statute the Governors in Council of Madras and Bombay were 
deprived of their power of making laws and regulations, and 
the Governor-General in Council was authorized to make laws 
and regulations for all persons, whether British or Native, 
foreigners or others, and for all Courts of Justice, whether 
established by His Majesty’s Charters or otherwise, and for 
all places and things whatsoever within and throughout the 
whole of the territories under the Government of the East 
India Company, and for all servants of the Company within 
the dominions of Princes and States in alliance with the 
Company, save and except that the Governor-General in 
Council should not have the power of making any laws or 
regulations affecting the provisions of the Mutiny Acts, 
the prerogative of the Crown, and some other matters of a 


— 


* Minute by Sir Charles Gray, C.J., dated 2nd October 1829, Fifth Appen- 
dix to the Third Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
affairs of the East India Company, 1831. 

93 Section 49. 
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like nature.* These provisions continued in force till 1861, 
when they were repealed by the Indian Councils Act (24 and 
20 Vic., c. 67), which restored to the Governors in Council of 
Madras and Bombay, with some considerable modifications, 
their power to make laws and regulations for their respective 
Presidencies. f 

By the Madras Regulations made under the Statute 39 
and 40 Geo. III, c. 79, s. 11, Zillah Courts were estab- 
lished for the trial of civil suits, with four Provincial 
Courts of Appeal, and a Sudder Adawlut or Chief Court of 
Civil Judicature, consisting of the Governor and the other 
Members of the Council of Fort St. George, for trying appeals 
from the decisions of the Provincial Courts of Appeal. An 
appeal also lay from the Sudder to the Governor-General, 
though, under Bengal Regulation II of 1801, he had ceased 
to be a Member of the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
and to exercise any judicial control over the Courts in Ben- 
gal. Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates were appointed, 
and four Courts of Circuit, with an appeal to the Foujdary 
Adawlut or Chief Criminal Court, were established for the 
trial of persons charged with crimes.” 

For the trial of small causes Native Commissioners, 
aiterwards converted into District Munsifs, were appointed ;% 
and the Registers of the Zillah Courts were authorized to try 
such suits, original or on appeal, from the Native Commis- 
sioners; as might be referred to them by the Judges, when 
the property in dispute did not exceed a limited amount.” 
A few years afterwards Head Native Commissioners or 


°4 Section 43. The Indian Law Commissioners were appointed under 
section 53 of the same Act, and published several valuable reports and a 
proposed Penal Code commonly known as Macaulay’s Code. 

% Regulations I to VIII of 1802. The administration of justice had previe 
ously been vested in the Collectors of the Revenue, Regulation IT of 1802. 

% Regulation XVI of 1802, X of 1809, VI of 1816, II of 1821, III of 
1833, and Act III of 1873. 

97 Regulation XII of 1802, VII of 1809, IT of 1821, III of 1833. 
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Sudder Ameens were also appointed ;% and the heads of 
villages were made Munsifs within their respective villages.% 

Native Judges, afterwards called Principal Sudder Ameens,!™ 
were subsequently appointed under the provisions of Regula- 
tion VII of 1827. 

All these Courts were to be guided in their proceedings 
and decisions by the Regulations, and in cases for which no 
specific rule might exist the Judges were to act according to 
justice and equity and good conscience ;!°! but in suits regard- 
ing succession, inheritance, marriage and caste, and all 
religious usages and institutions, the Mahomedan Laws with 
respect to Mahomedans, and the Hindoo Laws with regard to 
Hindoos, as expounded by the Mahomedan and Hindoo Law 
Officers of the Courts, were to be considered as the general 
rules by which the Judges were to form their decisions. 1° 

Their jurisdiction in civil cases extended over all Natives 
and other persons not British subjects, and also over all 
British subjects (except King’s Officers serving under the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, and the Covenanted Civil 
Servants of the Company and their Military Officers) so far 
as not to allow them to reside at a greater distance from 
Fort St. George than ten miles, unless they executed a bond, 
in the form prescribed by Regulation XVIII of 1802, to 
render themselves amenable to the Company’s Courts in all 
suits of a civil nature that might be instituted against them 
by Natives or other persons, not British subjects, in which 
the amount claimed did not exceed Rs. 500. The criminal 
jurisdiction was limited to Natives and Europeans not being 


98 Regulation VII of 1809, VIII of 1816, II of 1821, III of 1833. 

99 Regulation IV of 1816; and see Wilson’s History of British India, vol. 
ii, chap. xii. 

100 Act XXIV of 1836. 

101 Regulation I of 1802, s.13; IL of 1802, s. 17. 

1022 Regulation III of 1802. 

103 Regulation IT of 1802, secs. 4 and 6. 
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British subjects. In the case of a British subject residing 
in the provinces being charged with a criminal offence, he 
was to be apprehended by the Magistrate and sent to the 
Supreme Court at Madras for trial.!" 

The Sudder Adawlut was at first empowered to appoint 
such vakeels or pleaders of the Mahomedan or Hindoo per- 
suasion as might appear to them necessary to plead the causes 
of the parties in suits in the Sudder Adawlut, Provincial 
Courts of Appeal, and Zillah Courts, but shortly afterwards 
the several Courts were empowered to appoint their own 
vakeels.!° 


The restriction to Mahomedans and Hindoos was rescinded 
by Regulation IV of 1832, s. 4. 


In 1806 the jurisdiction of the Courts of Sudder and 
Foujdary Adawlut was vested in two Judges, not being 
members of the Government, under the occasional superin- 
tendence of the Governor, instead of in the Governor and 
Members of Council ; and about eighteen months afterwards 
it was ordered that these Courts should in future consist of a 
Chief Judge, being a Member of the Council but not the 
Governor or Commander-in-Chief, and of three  Puisne 
Judges to be selected from among the Company’s Covenanted 
Servants,!6 

This, with the slight modification that the Governor in 
Council was empowered by Regulation III of 1825 to 
appoint additional Judges whenever he might deem it expe- 
dient, continued to be the constitution of these two Courts 
down to the time when the High Court was established. 


104 Regulation VI of 1802, IV of 1809. 

105 Regulation X of 1802, VII of 1809 ; XIV of 1816 ; and see also Regu. 
lation V of 1817 and Acts XXVII of 1836, I of 1846, XX of 1853, XX 
of 1865, XXIX of 1865, and XVIII of 1879. 

106 Regulation IV of 1806, I of 1807, and III of 1807. 
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The appeal to the Governor-General was not however done 
away with till 1518. In that year a case of some magnitude 
having been appealed to the Governor-General in Council, 
the question whether the Governor-General had power to 
decide appeals in the last resort was referred to the Advocates- 
General of the three Presidencies, who were of opinion that 
an appeal would lie of right to the King in Council from 
Madras and Bombay from any final decision for any amount, 
and the Governor-General in Council thereupon declared 
that appeals were no longer to be made to him, and directed 
the Madras Government to publish Regulation VIII of 
1818, by which it was enacted that appeals should in future 
be transmitted from the Sudder Adawlut to the King in 
Council. 

Unfortunately no directions were given for the conduct of 
these appeals, and about 1826 it was accidentally discovered 
by a gentleman engaged in some antiquarian researches 
that there were a large number of cases,!” involving questions 
of Native law of great importance, which had been in appeal 
from the Courts in India before the Privy Council for a 
great many years, and that they had not been heard in conse- 
quence of the ignorance of the parties as to the proceedings 
necessary to be taken in England.!% 

This state of things was remedied by the Statutes 3 and 4 
William IV, c. 41, and 8 and 9 Vic., ec. 30. 

The four Provincial Courts of Appeal and Courts of Circuit 
were abolished by an order in Council dated the 28th July 
1843, and issued under the authority of Act VIII of 1848 ; 
and the Office of Register of the Mofussil Courts ceased to 
exist about the same time, though not expressly abolished. 
The designation of the Zillah Courts and Principal Sudder 


107 21 from Bengal, 10 from Madras, and 17 from Bombay.’ 
108 Morley’s Digest, Introd., p. xxiv. 
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Ameens was changed to District Courts and Subordinate 
Judges by Act III of 1873. 

Great inconvenience having resulted from the manner in 
which the Courts of Requests for the recovery of small debts 
at Caleutta and Madras were constituted,the Governor-General 
and Council of Fort William and the Governor and Council 
of Fort St. George were authorized by 39 and 40 Geo. ITI, 
ce. 79, s. 17, to order and appoint in what manner the 
said Courts respectively should in future be formed, and to 
what amount in value not exceeding the sum of 400 sicca 
rupees the jurisdiction of the same should extend, and to 
frame and make such new rules and orders, and to establish 
and declare such new modes and forms of proceedings as to 
them should appear to be necessary and expedient for new 
modelling, altering, and reforming the constitution of the 
said Courts respectively. | 

Under the authority of this section a proclamation was 
published at Fort St. George, dated the 29th December 1801, 
whereby it was ordered that from and after the first day of 
January 1802 the Court of Requests for the recovery of small 
debts in and for the Settlement of Fort St. George should 
cease and determine, and that in lieu and stead thereof 
there should be and be held a new Court for the recovery of 
small debts within the limits of Fort St. George, which 
should be composed of three Commissioners, being British 
subjects’ residing within the limits of Fort St. George, and 
should be called “ The Court of Commissioners for the 
recovery of small debts,” and that the jurisdiction of the new 
Court and the Commissioners thereof should extend to the 
sum of 120 pagodas and no more, and that the said Court 
should have full power and authority to hear and determine 
all and all manner of debts and demands so as they should 
not exceed the said sum of 120 pagodas, and should issue 
process to compel the appearance of parties and witnesses, and 
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should proceed to give such final sentence or judgment, or to 
make such interlocutory or final orders and decrees touching 
such debts and demands, and the costsof suit, as to them should 
appear agreeable to justice, equity, and good conscience, and 
that causes should be proceeded in by examination of parties 
and evidence in the same manner as such causes were directed 
to be proceeded in by the instructions sent by the Court of 
Directors for regulating the proceedings in the Court of 
Requests in the year 17538, excepting in so far as the said 
instructions were or might be altered or new modelled by this 
proclamation, or by the rules for the regulation of the Court 
approved by Government on the day of the date of the 
proclamation, or which might thereafter be made for regula- 
ting its proceedings. The Court itself was altered and new 
modelled by Act LX of 1850, which provided that the several 
Courts of Commissioners and of Requests for the recovery of 
small debts then holden in the Towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay under the authority of the Charter of Geo. IT 
and of the Statutes 37 Geo. III, c. 142, and 39 and 40 
Geo. III, c. 179, and of the regulations and proclamations 
made from time to time for constituting and for new model- 
ling, altering, and reforming the constitution and practice of 
the said Courts respectively, and of Act XIT of 1848,! should 
be holden according to the provisions of Act TX of 1850 
from and after such several days as should be declared with- 
in the said towns by proclamation to be made and published 
in each of the said towns by the Governor in Council. 

In pursuance of this provision, the 6th December 1850 
was fixed by a proclamation dated 19th November 1850 as the 
day from and after which the Court of Commissioners for the 
recovery of small debts then holden in the Town of Madras 
should be holden according to the provisions of Act IX of 1850. 


109 For better defining the jurisdiction of the Court of Requests at Calcutta. 
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The style of the new Court, it was enacted, should be the 
Madras Court of Small Causes, and it was given jurisdiction 
in all suits where the debt or damage claimed, or value of the 
property in dispute, was not more than Rupees 5U0, extended 
to Rupees 1,000 by Act XX VI of 1864. 

Any Judge of the Supreme Court who should consent to 
aid in the execution of Act IX of 1850, was empowered to do 
so by section 11, and under this provision the Judges of the 
Supreme Court while Sir Christopher Rawlinson was Chief 
Justice (1850 to 1859) sat twice a week for the disposal of 
small causes. 

Small Cause Courts were subsequently established in the 
Mofussil under Act XI of 1865 and Madras Act I of 1866. 

In addition to the unsatisfactory state of the Court of 
Requests at the time of the passing of the Statute 39 and 40 
Geo. ITI, c. 79, it was considered that great mconvenience 
had alsoarisen from the practice of granting letters of adminis- 
tration in cases where the next of kin, or any of the creditors 
of the deceased, did not apply for the same, to persons calling 
themselves friends of the deceased. It was therefore enacted 
(39 and 40 Geo. III., c. 79, s. 21) that whenever any British 
subject should die intestate within either of the Presidencies 
of Fort William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or the terri- 
tories subordinate to either of the said Presidencies, and on 
return of the citation to be issued from the proper Kcclesi- 
astical Court no next of kin or creditor should appear and 
make out their claim to the administration of the effects of 
the intestate deceased to the satisfaction of the said Court, it 
should and might be lawful for the Registrar of such Court 
respectively, and he was thereby required to apply for, and 
such Court was required and directed to grant such letters 
ad colligendt, or of administration, as to such Court should 
seem meet, by virtue whereof such Registrar should collect 
the assets of the deceased, aud should bring them for safe 
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custody into such Court, and account for them regularly, m 
like manner as by law provided in cases where assets were 
vested in the hands of any Officer of the Court under or by 
virtue of the equitable jurisdiction of any such Court. Pro- 
vided always that, when any next of kin or creditor, who at 
the time of the return of the above citation should have been 
absent in Kurope or elsewhere, should make and establish 
their claim to the administration of the assets of such intes- 
tate, the letters ad colligenda, or of administration, granted 
to the Registrar, should be recalled, and administration in 
due form granted to such next of kin or creditor respectively. 

This enactment did not expressly provide for the cases of | 
executors or administrators, or persons entitled to administra- 
tion not resident within the jurisdiction, who might have 
appointed attornies resident or being therein; and it was 
doubted whether the Courts were not required to grant letters 
ad colligenda or of administration to their Registrars in 
preference to attornies so appointed. It was therefore enacted 
by 55 Geo. III, c. 84, ss. 2 and 3, that when the executor or- 
administrator lawfully appointed, or person entitled to 
administration as next of kin or residuary legatee with the 
will annexed, of any person deceased, whose effects should be 
subject to the jurisdiction of any of the said Courts in respect 
to the granting of administration, not being resident within 
the jurisdiction of such Court, should have appointed, or 
should thereafter appoint, either by power of attorney under 
seal, or by any other sufficient authority, to be shown to the 
satisfaction of the said Court, any person or persons resident 
or being within such jurisdiction to act for such executor or 
administrator or person entitled to administratron as afore- 
said, in collecting or administering in any manner the effects 
of the deceased, the person or persons so appointed should 
be entitled to obtain letters ad colligenda, or of administra- 
tion, either general or special, as the tenor of such authority 
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and the nature of the case might require, preferably to the 
Registrar of such Court, and all other persons to whom such 
executor or administrator, or persons entitled as aforesaid, 
would have had a preferable claim if personally resident 
within the jurisdiction of the said Court; and that where any 
such letters ad colligenda or of administration should have 
been granted tothe Registrar of such Court, and application 
should be afterwards made by any person or persons so 
appointed as aforesaid for the revocation thereof, in order to 
grant other letters to such person or persons, the letters so 
granted to such Registrar should be revoked, unless it should 
appear to the Court that there had been unreasonable delay, 
either in the transmission of the authority under which such 
application was made or in making such application. 

In 1849 it was deemed expedient to disconnect the 
administration of the estates of British subjects dying intes- 
tate in Bengal from the Office of Hcclesiastical Registrar of 
the Supreme Court in that Presidency, and to appoint an 
Administrator-General there, which was accordingly done 
by Act VII of 1849. This Act was extended to Madras 
and Bombay by Act II of 1850, but with the proviso that 
the two offices of Ecclesiastical Registrar and Administra- 
tor-General might be held at Fort St. George and Bombay 
respectively by the same person. ‘Then followed Act VIII 
of 1855, by which it was enacted (section 6) that the two 
offices of Kcclesiastical Registrar and Administrator-General 
might be held by the then Administrator-General at Fort 
St. George, but with the exception that no person then holding 
the office of Administrator-General, or thereafter to be 
appointed to such office in any of the Presidencies, should 
hold the office of Hcclesiastical Registrar. No very material 
change has since been made, though Act VIII of 1855 was 
repealed and re-enacted with some modifications by Act 
XXIV of 1867, which was in its turn treated in the same way 
by Act IV of 1874, amended by Act IX of 1881. 
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A somewhat similar office was created by Act XVII of 
1843, which, after reciting that the property of infants, 
feme-coverts and others, vested in trustees, was exposed 
to peculiar risks and burthens in the territories subject to 
the Government of the Hast India Company, not only from 
the insolvency of trustees, but from the frequent difficulties 
occasioned by their death, or absence, or refusal, or incapacity 
to act, it was enacted that in all cases in which any property 
was subject to any trust, and there should be no trustee 
willing to act or capable of acting within the jurisdiction of 
Her Majesty’s Courts in the said territories, it should be 
lawful for the Supreme Court of each of the Presidencies to 
appoint the Registrar or some other officer of the Court to be 
a trustee of such property; and afterwards it was by Act 
XVII of 1864 enacted that for each of the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay there should be an Official 
Trustee appointed by the Chief Justice of the High Court, 
and that such office might be held by the Administrator- 
General for the time being. 


Rules had been made by the Courts at the several Presi- 
dencies for the relief of insolvent debtors according to the 
provisions of the Lords’ Act (82 Geo. II, c. 28), but doubts 
were entertained whether any of these Courts were competent 
to administer such relief. Power was therefore given by the 
39 and 40 Geo. III, c. 79, s. 23, to the Judges of the Supreme 
Courts at Fort William and Madras, and the Court of 
the Recorder at Bombay, to make and publish such rules 
and orders as to them respectively should seem meet, for 
extending the relief intended by the Lords’ Act to such 
insolvent debtors as should be in execution under the process 
of such respective Courts, or of any Court previously estab- 
lished at such Presidency respectively, for sums under the 
amount to be prescribed by such rules and orders; and, by 
section 24, all rules and orders theretofore made for the relief 
of insolvent debtors were ratified and confirmed, and all suits 
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against any person for acting under them were discharged, 
annulled, and utterly made void and of no effect. The rules 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras made in 
pursuance of this enactment will be found in the Appendix 
to Sir Thomas Strange’s Notes of Cases at Madras, but need 
not be more particularly noticed here, as they were virtually 
abrogated by the Statute 9 Geo. IV, c. 73, which established 
Courts for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors to be holden within 
the respective limits of the Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, by any one Judge of the Supreme Courts at these 
Presidencies respectively. This Act was to continue in force 
only until the first day of March 1833, but was continued by 
2 William IV, c. 43, till the Ist March 1836. The law 
was amended by 4 and 5 William IV, c. 79, and both the 
original and amending Act further continued by 6 and 7 
William IV, ec. 47, till the lst March 1839, and from thence 
till the end of the then next Session of Parliament.!!! By 3 
and 4 Vic., c. 80, they were further continued till the 1st 
March 1845, and from thence to the end of the then next 
Session of Parliament; and by 9 and 10 Vic., c. 14, they 
were continued till the Ist March 1847, and from thence to 
the end of the then next Session of Parliament. In the last- 
mentioned session it was enacted by the Statute 11 Vic., 
ce. 21, that they should be continued until the 31st July 1848, 
and that from and after that day they should be repealed, 
and the proceedings of the Courts regulated by the provisions 
of the last-mentioned statute. 

By the 17th clause of the first Charter of the High Court 
(26th June 1862) it was ordained that the Court for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors at Madras should be held before 


10 As to the very doubtful benefit of this statute see a letter from Sir 
Ralph Palmer, C.J., to the Right Honorable C. Grant, dated 3rd July 18365. 
—Chief Justice’s Letter Book, vol. iv, N.S., p. 18. 

11 The original Act was also continued till the 1st March 1839 by Act IV 
of 1836, 
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one of the Judges of the High Court of Judicature at Madras, 
and that the said High Court, and any such Judge thereof, 
should have and exercise, whether within or without the Pre- 
sidency of Madras, such powers and authorities with respect 
to original and appellate jurisdiction and otherwise as were 
constituted by the laws relating to insolvent debtors in 
India. 


The 18th section of the amended Charter (28th December 
1865) is in the same terms, except that the words ‘‘ within the 
Presidency of Madras”’ are substituted for “ whether within or 
without the Presidency of Madras,’ thereby depriving insol- 
vents in the mofussil of any relief except that afforded by 
sections 278, 275, 280, 281 and 282 of Act VIII of 1859, 
and section 8 of Act XXIII of 1861, by which provision 
was made for the discharge of any person in custody upon his 
giving up all his property. ‘This, however, has been to a 
great extent remedied by the Code of Civil Procedure, Act X 
of 1877, Chapter XX. 


The only remaining part of the Statute 39 and 40 Geo. III, 
c. 79, which it seems necessary to notice is the 25th section, 
by which, after stating that it might be expedient for His 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, to issue a Commission from 
His High Court of Admiralty in England for the trial and 
adjudication of Prize Causes, and other maritime questions 
arising in India, it was enacted that it should and might be 
lawful for His Majesty, his heirs and successors, to nominate 
and appoint all or any of the Judges of the Supreme Courts 
of Judicature at Fort William.and Madras, or the Court of 
the Recorder at Bombay, either alone or jointly with any 
other persons to be named in such Commission, to be Com- 
missioners for the purpose of carrying such Commission so to 
be issued as aforesaid into execution; any Act or Acts to the 
contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. A Vice-Admi- 
ralty Court was accordingly established at Madras on the 
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11th August 1808, by a Commission addressed to the Chief 
Justice of Madras for the time being, or the person executing 
the duties of such office, and dated at London in the High 
Court of Admiralty of England the 21st day of January 1808. 
The practice to be observed in this Court, and the fees to be 
allowed and taken by the respective Judges, Officers and 
practitioners therein, were regulated by Rules and Negula- 
tions made on the 27th June 1832, under the authority of the 
Statute 2 William IV, c. 51, and the additional Rules and 
Regulations of the 6th July 1859. In proceedings instituted 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s ships, provision was made for the 
payment of costs by the rules, orders, and regulations 
established by Her Majesty’s Order in Council of 22nd 
October 1859, under the authority of 2 William IV, c. 51, 
and the Navy Pay and Prize Act, 1854 (17 Vic.,c.19). The 
Statute 2 William IV, c. 5], also declared (section 6) that the 
Court should have jurisdiction in suits for seamen’s wages, 
pilotage, bottomry, damage to a ship by collision, contempt 
of the regulations relating to His Majesty’s Service at sea, 
salvage, and droits of Admiralty, in all cases where a ship or 
vessel, or the master thereof, should come within the local 
limits of the Court, notwithstanding the cause of action 
might have arisen out of the local limits. An appeal lay to 
the High Court of Admiralty in England, or to the Lord 
Commissioners in Prize Cases, but by 3 and 4 William IV, 
e 41, ¢. 2, it is enacted that from the Ist day of June 1833 
all such appeals and applications in prize suits should be made 
to His Majesty in Council, and not to the said High Court 
of Admiralty in England, or to such Commissioners as afore- 
said. ‘The jurisdiction of the Vice-Admiralty Court was 
transferred to the High Court by the 31st clause of the 
Letters Patent, dated 26th June 1862, which is confirmed by 
the 32nd clause of the amended Letters Patent dated 28th 
December 1865. No change was at first made in the forms 
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of procedure, but by clause 37 of the amended Letters Patent 
it is directed that the rules and orders which the High Court 
was thereby empowered to make, for regulating the proceed- 
ings in civil cases, including proceedings in its Admiralty, 
Vice-Admiralty, testamentary, intestate, and matrimonial 
jurisdiction respectively, should be as far as possible in 
accordance with the provisions of the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure; and a considerable alteration in the practice was 
accordingly made by the rules and orders of the 5th July 
1866. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, consisting of 
a Chief Justice and two Puisne Judges, was established within 
the Settlement of Fort St. George in the place of the Court 
of the Recorder for that Presidency by Letters Patent, bearing 
date at Westminster, the 26th December 1800 (41 Geo. ITI). 
The Recorder, Sir Thomas Strange, was thereby appointed 
the first Chief Justice of the new Courts, and Heury Gwillim 
and Benjamin Sullivan, Wsquires, the first Puisne Judges. 
Brought out by Mr. Justice Gwillim, it was published at the 
Presidency on the 4th of September 1801,!” and still con- 
tinues in force so far as it is not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the Act 24 and 25 Vic., c. 104, and the Letters 
Patent constituting the High Court. 


The Judges were to be Barristers in England or Ireland of 
not less than five years’ standing, to be named and appointed 
by, and to hold office during, the pleasure of the Crown. The 
Chief Justice was to have rank and precedence before all His 


12 Preface to Sir Thomas Strange’s Notes of Cases at Madras. 
113 Letters Patent, 26th June 1862, clause 44; amended Letters Patent, 
28th December 1868, clauses 1 and 45. 
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Majesty’s subjects within the territories subject to the Govern- 


“ment of Fort St. George except the Governor-General and 


Governor of Fort St. George for the time being, and except 
all such persons as by law and usage take place in England 
before the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench ; and 
the Puisne Justices were to take rank next after the Members 
of Council at Madras. The Chief Justice and Puisne Justices 
respectively were appointed to be Justices and Conservators of 
the Peace and Coroners within and throughout the Settlement 
of Fort St. George, and the town of Madras, and the limits 
thereof and the factories subordinate thereto, and all the 
territories which then were, or thereafter might be, subject to 
or dependent upon the Government of Madras ; and to have 
such jurisdiction and authority as the Justices of the Court of 
King’s Bench had and might lawfully exercise within that 
part of Great Britain called England, as far as circumstances 
would admit. 

A question as to precedence was under discussion in 1813, 
when the Marquis of Hastings, then Lord Moira, was at 
Madras on his way to Calcutta, and is thus referred to in 
his Journal, under date September 12th: ‘“ Dined with the 
Governor. A contest was then raging for precedence between 
the daughters of peers and the wives of those who, from their 
station in the Company’s service, were held to have a superior 
local rank. As the affair had been referred to the Governor- 
Generai in Council, I had not to give any opinion upon it; 
and a hope which I was told had been entertained that I 
should indirectly decide the question by my choice of the lady 
whom I should hand out at this dinner was baffled by my 
adverting laughingly to the dispute while I gave one arm to 
Lady Hood'!* (Lord Seaforth’s daughter) and the other to 
Lady Strange, the wife of the Chief Justice.” 


114 Wife of Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. 
20 
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How the question was disposed of by the Governor-General 
in Council I do not know, but according to the Royal Warrants 
which have regulated precedence in India for the last 40 years 
at least, all ladies take place according to the rank assigned 
to their respective husbands, with the exception of wives of 
peers and ladies having precedence in England independently 
of their husbands, who take place according to their several 
ranks after the wives of Members of Council. ‘These Warrants 
gave the Chief Justices and Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay precedence not only of the Commanders-in-Chief at 
their respective Presidencies, but also of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, down to 1871, when the Commander-in-Chief 
in India was given precedence of the Chief Justice in Bengal, 
and the Bishops of Madras and Bombay were put below the 
Commanders-in-Chief at their Presidencies, who were further 
exalted in 1876 by being given precedence of the Chief 
Justices of Madras, Bombay, and the North-Western 
Provinces. 

The territories subject to or dependent upon the Govern- 
ment of Madras at the time of the establishment of the 
Supreme Court were, with almost the sole exception of 
Kurnool, which was annexed in 1839, the same as those now 
included in that description. The acquisition between 1759 
and 1766 of the Northern Circars and Chingleput has already 
been noticed. Malabar, Dindigul, Salem, and the Baramahal 
were ceded to the East India Company by Tippoo Sultan in 
1792, and seven years afterwards another great increase to 
the Company’s territories in Southern India was made in 
consequence of the taking of Seringapatam and death of 
Tippoo. It was then agreed by a treaty made between the 
Company and the Nizam and dated the 22nd June 1799 that 
the districts of Canara, Coimbatore, and Wynaad, together 
with the heads of all the passes leading from the territory of 
the late Tippoo Sultan to any part of the possessions of the 
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English East India Company Bahadoor or its allies or 
tributaries situated between the ghats on either coast and 
all forts situated near to and commanding the said passes 
should be subject to the authority and be for ever incorpor- 
ated with the dominions of the English Hast India Company 
Bahadoor. The district of Gooty was subjected to the authority 
and united to the dominions of the Nizam. The Maharajah of 
Mysore, Krishna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, a descendant of 
the ancient Rajahs of Mysore, was to possess the territory 
described in Schedule C for the purpose of establishing a 
separate Government in Mysore; and certain districts speci- 
fied in Schedule D were reserved for the purpose of being 
eventually ceded to the Peishwa, if he should accede to the 
treaty, and give satisfaction to the Company and the Nizam 
with regard to certain points then depending between them. 

The Peishwa refused to accede to the treaty and the 
districts reserved for him were divided between the East 
India Company and the Nizam, two-thirds being taken by 
the Nizam and the remaining one-third by the Company. 

Afterwards by a treaty dated the 12th October 1800 the 
Nizam ceded to the East India Company all the territories 
acquired by him under the treaty with Tippoo of 1792, and 
also all the territories acquired by him under the treaty of 
22nd June 1799, except such of them as were situated to the 
southward of the river Toombuddra, and in lieu thereof 
assigned to the Company the district of Adéni, together with 
whatever other territory His Highness was possessed of to the 
south of the Toombuddra or the Kistna below the junction 
of these two rivers. 

The Rajah of Tanjore resigned the administration of his 
country into the hands of the British Government by a 
treaty dated the 25th October 1799, and by a treaty concluded 
with the Nawab of the Carnatic on the 3lst July 1801 the 
sole and exclusive administration of the Civil and Military 
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Government of all the territories and dependencies of the 
Carnatic Payen Ghat, together with the full and exclusive 
right to the revenues thereof (with the exception of such 
portion of the said revenues as should be appropriated for 
the maintenance of the Nawab and the support of his 
dignity) and the sole power and authority of appointing officers 
for the collection of the revenues, and of establishing Courts 
for the administration of Civil and Criminal Justice, was 
vested in the East India Company. 

In 1724 all the Dutch establishments on the continent of 
India, and the town and fort of Malacca with its dependencies - 
which had been ceded by the King of the Netherlands to 
the Crown of England in exchange for the factory of 
Bencoolen and the English possessions in Sumatra, by a treaty 
dated the 17th March of that year, were transferred to the 
East India Company together with the island of Singapore, 
which had already been for some years in their occupation, 
by the Statute 5 Geo. IV, c. 108. 

This statute provided thatthe new acquisitions shoulll be held 
by the Hast India Company in the same manner and subject 
to the same authorities, restrictions, and provisions as the fac- 
tory of Bencoolen, and the possessions in the island of Sumatra 
were vested in and holden by the Company immediately 
before the exchange. 

They were thus brought under the operation of the Statutes 
42 Geo. III, c. 29, by which the Company’s settlement at 
Fort Marlborough was made a factory subordinate to the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and 39 and 40 Geo, 
ITI, c. 79, s. 20, whereby it was enacted that the power and 
authority of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, and all such 
regulations as had been or might thereafter be framed and 
provided by the Governor-General and Council of Fort 
William for the better administration, of justice among the 
native inhabitants and others, should extend to and over all 
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such provinces and districts as might at any time thereafter 
be annexed and made subject to the Presidency of Fort 
William. This so far, at all events as it concerned the settle- 
ments on the Coast of Coromandel, was obviously inexpedient, 
and it was therefore enacted by the Statute 6 Geo. IV, c. 85, 
s. 19, that it should be lawful for His Majesty by Letters 
Patent under the Great Seal of Great Britain to make such 
provisions for the administration of justice in the Island of 
Singapore and the Town and Fort of Malacca and its depen- 
dencies as he might have done if the Statute 39 and 40 Geo. 
ITI, ec. 79, had never been made or passed; and, by section 20, 
that from and after the first day of January 1826 the colonies, 
possessions, and establishments which had been ceded to His 
Majesty by the King of the Netherlands and which were 
situate on the Coast of Coromandel or in the Northern Circars, 
and all the inhabitants of the said colonies, possessions, and 
establishments, and all other persons being therein, should 
eease to be subject to and should be wholly exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the said Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Bengal, and that the said colonies, possessions, and establish- 
ments, and all the inhabitants thereof, and all other persons 
being therein, should be subject and amenable to the jurisdic- 
tion and authority of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
Saint George, in. like manner as any other place being or 
deemed to be a factory subordinate to the Government of Fort 
Saint George and the inhabitants thereof, whether Europeans 
or Natives, as the case might be, was or were or ought to be 
liableand amenable thereto. And it was further enacted (s. 21) 
that it should be lawful for the Court of Directors of the Hast 
- India Company to declare and appoint that the said Island of 
Singapore and the said Town and Fort of Malacca and its 
dependencies and the colonies, possessions, and establishments 
so ceded as aforesaid, or any of them, should cease to be 
factories or a factory subordinate to the Presidency of Fort 
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William in Bengal, and that they should be annexed to and 
be considered as and be part of the settlement of Prince of 
Wales’ Island, or as factories or a factory subordinate to the 
Presidency of Fort Saint George or to any Presidency or 
Government of the Company, or that they or any of them 
should be independent settlements, or an independent settle- 
ment, under such Government as the Company might appoint. 
Singapore and Malacca were accordingly annexed to Prince of 
Wales’ Island, and the Charter of the former Court of Judi- 
cature at the last-mentioned settlement having been surren- 
dered to the Crown by the East India Company a Court of 
Record called ‘‘ The Court of Judicature of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca” was established by Letters 
Patent bearing date the 27th November 1826 (7 Geo. IV). 
The clause of the charter authorising the Supreme Court 
at Madras to admit Advocates and Attornies differed only 
from the corresponding clause in the charter of the Court 
of the Recorder in using the words bond fide practitioners of 
the Recorder’s Court instead of bond fide practitioners of the 
Mayor’s Court, but upon the opening of the Supreme Court 
- in September 1801 a division of labour was introduced, some 
of the gentlemen formerly enrolled both as Advocates and 
Attornies being sworn in as Advocates only, and the rest 
being sworn in as Attornies, Proctors, and Notaries. Among 
those sworn in as Advocates only were Mr. Williams, who 
had been an officer in the 19th Dragoons, and who acted as 
Advocate-General under an appointment by Government 
from the date of Mr. Sullivan’s promotion to the Bench of 
the Supreme Court till Mr. Anstruther was named as his 
successor by the Court of Directors, and Mr. Compton, 
afterwards Sir Herbert Compton, Chief Justice of Bombay, 
who had been a Lieutenant in the 74th Regiment, and who 
was not called to the Bar (Lincoln’s Inn) till the year 1808, 
after he had been practising for some years as an Advocate 
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of the Supreme Court. Mr. Anstruther, afterwards Sir 
Alexander Anstruther, Recorder of Bombay, and who was 
also sworn in as an Advocate only, had been called to the 
- Bar before leaving England. 

A proviso contained in the charter, that no person other 
than the practitioners of the Recorder’s Court should be 
capable of being admitted or enrolled or of practising in 
the Supreme Court without the License of the Hast India 
Company for that purpose first had and obtained, was done 
away with by the Statute 3 and 4 William IV, c. 85, s. 115, 
whereby it was enacted that it should be lawful for any 
Court of Justice established by His Majesty’s charters in the 
East India Company’s territories to approve, admit, and 
enrol persons as Barristers, Advocates, and Attornies in such 
Court without any license from the said Company, any thing 
in such charter contained to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
provided always that the being entitled to practise as an 
Advocate in the principal Courts of Scotland should be deemed 
and taken to be a qualification for admission as an Advocate 
in any Court of India equal to that of having been called 
to the Bar in England or Ireland. 

In July 1853 Mr. J. W. Branson, then an Attorney of 
the Supreme Court, applied to be admitted as an Advocate, 
submitting that it was evidently the spirit of the charter 
that the offices of both Advocate and Attorney should be 
performed by the same person, and that it was not competent 
to the Court to separate what the charter had so clearly 
united; but the Court (Rawlinson, C.J., and Burton, J.) 
refused the application on the ground that they could not 
set aside what had been held to be the proper construction 
of the charter for half a century. 

The Barristers of the Supreme Court had between seven 
and eight years before the date of Mr. Branson’s application 
been authorised by Act I of 1846, s. 5, to plead in the Court of 
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Sudder Adawlut subject to the rules in force applicable to 
Pleaders in the latter Court, and this privilege was extended 
to the Attornies of the Supreme Court by Act XX of 1858, 
which further provided that such Barristers and Attornies 
should be entitled to plead not only in the Sudder but in - 
any of the Courts subordinate thereto. These Courts, how- 
ever, recognised no distinction of classes amongst the practi- 
tioners before them, and treated all simply as Pleaders, with 
power to appear and act as well as to plead. ‘There were 
thus in existence at the time of the amalgamation of the 
Supreme and Sudder Courts by the establishment of the 
High Court three classes of practitioners, the Vakeel of the 
Sudder, and the Barristers and Attornies of the Supreme 
Court, some of whom had been also admitted as Vakeels 
besides being entitled to practise as such under the Acts just 
noticed. The High Court was accordingly empowered by 
the charter of 1862 to approve, admit, and enrol Advocates 
who were authorised to appear and plead, Vakeels who were 
authorised to appear, plead, and act, and Attornies-at-Law 
who were authorised to appear and act for the suitors of the 
Court, and by the amended charter of the 28th December 
1865 to approve, admit, and enrol Advocates, Vakeels and 
Attornies who were authorised to appear for the suitors and 
to plead or to act, or to plead and act according as the High 
Court might by its rules and directions determine. 

In exercise of these powers all the Advocates and Attornies, 
or Solicitors of the Supreme Court, and all the Vakeels of the 
Sudder Court were by the rules of 28th August 1862 admitted 
as Advocates, Attornies-at-law and Vakeels of the High 
Court, and placed as nearly as possible in the positions which 
they had respectively occupied 1a the abolished Courts, the 
Appellate Side of the High Court being taken to represent the 
Sudder and the Original Side as representing the Supreme 
Court. : 
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Vested interests being thus provided for, it is perhaps to be 
regretted that it was not determined to adopt for the future 
one or other of the two systems, and to have either Advocates 
and Attornies, or Vakeels alone, but by the rules of Ist 
October 1863 and 30th April 1870 provision was made for 
the qualification and admission not only of Advocates and 
Attornies-at-Law, but also of Vakeels entitled as such to 
practise on both the Original and Appellate Sides of the Court. 
This was considered a grievance by the Attornies, and in 
July 1874 they presented a petition to the Chief Justice and 
other Judges of the Court praying that the mght of the 
Vakeels to practise might be restricted to the Appellate Side, 
and that their Lordships would concede to the Attornies the 
right to practise on the Appellate Side as Vakeels in the same 
way as Attornies of the Supreme Court had been permitted 
to practise in the Sudder. ‘The last part of the prayer was 
granted, but this did not satisfy the petitioners. A few 
months afterwards they applied tothe Court upon a formal 
petition supported by the arguments of Counsel for an order 
that the rules permitting Vakeels to practise on the Original 
Side of the Court should be cancelled on the ground that 
such rules were not authorised by the charter of 1862 and 
that the wording of the amended charter was not in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Statute 24 and 25 Vic., c. 104, 
under which both the charters were issued. The application 
was refused, but the Chief Justice, in delivering the judg- 
ment of a full Bench, said that although the Judges enter- 
tained no doubt on the question of law, it appeared to them 
that in some respects the petitioners had reason to complain 
of the operation of the rules.!” 

One other clause of the Supreme Court’s charter may be 
noticed here,—that by which the Governor and Council were 

115 In the matter of the petition of the Attornies.—Indian Law Reports, 
1 Madras Series, p. 24. 
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required from time to time by their sufficient warrant to be 
filed of Record in the Supreme Court to name and appoint 
some sufficient person resident in the town of Madraspatnam 
to be the Attorney of the Kast India Company, upon whom 
process against the Company might be served, and in default 
of such appointment the Court was authorised to name an 
Attorney for the Company, upon whom process should be 
served. It would appear from this to have been intended 
that the Government Solicitor should be appointed by the 
Local Government, but the appointment was always made by 
the Court of Directors up to 1858, and since then has been 
made by the Secretary of State in Council, the right of the 
Court of Directors to make the appointment having been 
recognised and confirmed by the Statute 53 Geo. III, c. 155, 
s. 81. <A warrant of Attorney was until lately given by the 
Governor in Council to the gentleman appointed by the 
Court of Directors, and was filed by him in Court ; but this 
practiee has now been discontinued, it probably being consi- 
dered unnecessary after it had been enacted by Act II of 
1855, s. 8, that all appointments appearing in the Government 
Gazette might be proved by the production of the Gazette. 


The Supreme Court continued for some time to occupy the 
same building in the Fort as that in which the Court of the 
Recorder had been held, but in 1817 it was removed to the 
premises in Bentinck’s buildings next to Messrs. Arbuthnot 
& Co.’s offices and then known as the old Marine Yard. In 
1836 it was again moved into the eastern half or front part 
of the building now occupied by the High Court and Small 
Cause Court, and which had been built for the Board of Trade 
not long before the East India Company was deprived of its 
trading powers by the Charter Act of 1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV, 
ce. 85). The western half was occupied by the Commissariat 
chiefly as wine godowns until 1850, when the southern end 
was allotted to the Court of Small Causes and the northern 
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end to the Town Police Court,!!6 the centre continuing to be 
occupied by the Commissariat. On the establishment of the 
High Court the Small Court was transferred to the part 
which had been ocenpied by the Police Court, and the whole 
of the rest of the building given over to the High Court. 
The following is a list of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
Chief Justices. 
Sir Thomas Andrew Strange, sworn in 4th September 1801. 


Sir John Henry Newbolt, 5 10th July 1816. 

Sir Edmund Stanley, ss 4th September 1820. 

Sir Ralph Palmer, a 7th June 1825. 

Sir Robert Buckley Comyn, 31st December 1835. 

Sir Edward John Gambier, se 22nd May 1842. 

Sir Christopher Rawlinson, 8 15th April 1850. 

Sir Henry Davison, ae 11th March 1859. 

Sir Colley Harman Scotland, 5 24th May 1861. 
Puisne Justices. 

Sir Henry Gwillim, sworn in 4th September 1801. 

Sir Benjamin Sullivan, > 4th September 1801. 

Sir Francis Macnaghten, 35 29th April 1810. 

Sir John Henry Newbolt, 5 2nd February 1811. 

Sir Edmund Stanley, 3 31st December 1816. 

Sir Andrew George Cooper, a 26th January 1818. 

Sir Charles HE. Grey, ys 19th September 1821. 

Sir Urllingham Francklin, . 22nd October 1822. 

Sir Robert Buckley Comyn, f 19th August 1825. 

Sir George W. Ricketts, w 8th November 1825. 

Sir Edward John Gambier, » 28th November 1836. 

Sir John David Norton, ae 5th April 1842. 

Sir William Westbrooke Burton, ,, 27th August 1844. 

Sir Henry Davison, an 16th March 1857. 

Sir Adam Bittleston, 9 26th July 1858. 


16 Up to 1850 the Court of Commissioners for the recovery of small debts 
which was then converted into the Court of Small Causes, was held in a large 
hall in the rear of the house at the north end of Bentinck’s buildings; and 
the Police Court in the building now occupied by Messrs. Walker and Co. 
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Sir Anthony Buller was appointed a Puisne Justice on the 
6th September 1815, but was transferred to Bengal, and it is 
believed never took his seat on the Madras Bench. Sir 
Ralph Palmer was appointed one of the Puisne Justices on 
the 18th August 1824, but was appointed Chief Justice on 
the 28th January 1825 and accordingly took his seat as 
Chief Justice four days after his arrival at Madras, the 
oaths being administered to him by his predecessor Sir 
Edmund Stanley under the usual salute of seventeen guns. 

Sir George Ricketts having died at sea on the 15th July 
1831 the vacancy thus created was not filled up, and the 
Court thenceforth consisted of a Chief Justice and only one 
Puisne Justice.” 

The Judges and officers of the Court on the last day of 
its existence, 17th August 1862, were :— 

Chief Justice, Sir Colley Harman Scotland, Knight. 

Puisne Justice, Sir Adam Bittleston, Knight. 

Master in Equity and Taxing Master, Clement Dale, 
Esquire. 

Registrar, Arthur Macdonald Ritchie, Esquire. 

Clerk of the Crown, John Bruce Norton, Esquire. 

Deputy Clerk of the Crown and Examiner, Benjamin Brooks, 
Esquire. 

Sealer and Clerk to Chief Justice, G. A. Murray, Esquire. 

Clerk to Puisne Justice, Benjamin Brooks, Esquire. _ 

Registrar of Vice-Admiralty Court, B. Brooks, Esquire. 

Marshal and Receiver of Droits, R. W. Norfor, Esquire. 

Chief Clerk of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, John Dawson 
Mayne, Esquire. 

Official Assignee, Benjamin Brooks, Esquire. 

Chief Interpreter in Tamil and Telugu, C. Kristnasawmy 
Iyer. 


117 Letter from the India Board to the Chief Justice, dated 25th January 
1832, in Chief Justice’s letter book. 
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Deputy Interpreter in Tamil and Telugu, P. Parthasarathy. 
Persian and Hindustani Interpreter, Syed Shah Ally Saib. 
Armenian Interpreter, Mr. 8. J. Johannes. 

Portuguese Interpreter, Mr. T. Brass. 

Dutch Interpreter, Mr. B. C. Regel. 

French Interpreter, Mr. C. Gaudoin. 

Orier and Court-keeper, Mr. G. Jenman. 
Accountant-General, H. D. Sandeman, Esquire. 

Sheriff, Colonel J. Impett. 

Deputy Sheriff, E. W. Shaw, Esquire. 

Coroner, J. Urquhart, M.D. 

Advocate-General, T. Sydney Smyth, Esquire. 
Government Solicitor, John Robert Boyson, Esquire. 
Administrator-General, John Miller, Esquire. 


Joun Suaw. 


Else 
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"ILM-I-TAJWID, 
THE ART OF READING THE QURAN. 


Tuer Quran is the great bond of union between all the sects 
of Islam. Men may differ on the exposition of some difficult 
passages; in the details of its exegesis there is some variety ; 
but all reverence the letter, though they may not all imbibe 
its spirit. It has given rise to a vast and varied literature. 
Its decision is final in all controversies of faith. Side by side 
with it has grown up a vast body of tradition, on which the 
Sunnat—a most important factor in the faith of Islam—is 
based ; but the most interesting of all studies to the young 
Muslim is still the Quran, its grammar and its commentaries. 
Every Muslim must learn some portion of it by heart, and to 
learn the whole is an act of great merit. This feat, however, 
will be of little value unless the Hafiz, when reciting it, 
observes all the rules and regulations framed for such an act. 
This recital is called t/awat, but before any one can do this 
correctly he must have some acquaintance with what is known 
as ’Ilm-i-Tajwid ( 255 pic). This includes a knowledge of 
the peculiarities of the spelling of many words in the Quran, 
of its various readings, of the Takbirs and responses to be said 
at the close of certain appointed passages, of its various divi- 
sions, punctuation and marginal instructions, of, the proper 
pronunciation of the Arabic words and the correct intonation 
of different passages. To throw some light on these various 
points is the object of this article. It must be borne in mind 
that the orthodox view is that the Quran is uncreated and 
eternal, that it contains no human element whatever, that no 
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act of worship brings a Muslim so near to God as tilawat, the 
act of reading or reciting some portion of this book.! The 
Traditionist Tabrani says: ‘“ Whosoever teaches his son to 
read the Quran will receive a heavenly crown.” Tirmizi 
hands down a saying of the Prophet to the effect that ‘ who- 
soever reads only one letter does a good act which will meet a 
tenfold reward.” The ceremonial acts to be observed before 
the reading commences are the legal ablution (»%,) and 
prayer (‘es ). The Quran itself says: ‘ Let none touch it but 
the purified.” The usual prayer is, “ I seek God’s protection 
from cursed Satan,” followed by the invocation, “In the 
name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate.”’ Pleasant 
verses should be read in a cheerful tone, those which speak of 
threatenings and punishment should be recited with awe. If 
the reader cannot cry, he should assume the appearance of 
one in great sorrow. Whenever the words of those whom 
Muslims call Kafirs (,3\S) are quoted in the Quran, the reader 
should recite them in a low tone of voice. Such quotations 
are the following: “‘ The Jews say, ‘ Ezra (Ozair) is a Son of 
God,’ ”’ and “‘ the Christians, ‘ The Messiah is a Son of God’ ”’ 
(Sara ix, 80). After reading the verse “‘ Adam disobeyed his 
Lord, and went astray’ (Stra xx, 119), the reader should 
not pause, but quickly pass on to the following words, ‘“ After- 
wards his Lord chose him for himself, and was turned towards 
him, &e.” The idea is, that as Adam is one of the Anbiya- 
ulul-’Azm,? the six chief prophets, the stress should be laid 
on God’s forgiveness of his fault and not on his disobedience. 

The name of God is repeated twice in the following verse : 
‘We will not believe till the like be accorded us, of what was 
accorded to the Apostles of God. God best knoweth where 


to place His mission”? (Stra vi, 124). As this is the only 


17t is not necessary that the reader should know the meaning. He may 
be utterly ignorant of Arabic, but he must be able to pronounce it correctly, 
and he should observe all the legal ceremonies. 

2 Literally, ‘The Prophets who were possessors of purpose,’ z.c., Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad. 
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place in the Quran where the word Allah occurs twice without 
any intervening word, a prayer should be offered before the 
second Allah is pronounced. 


The mosque is considered the most suitable of all places in 
which to read. The most auspicious days of the week are 
considered to be Friday, Monday, and Thursday. The best 
hour of the twenty-four is midnight or about 3 a.m. 


It is considered a proper thing to go through the whole 
Quran in forty days, but on no account should it be completed 
in less than three, for that would necessitate a hurried perusal. 
It was the custom of the Companions of the Prophet (\ 1) 
to recite four juz? every night. They were thus about seven 
or eight nights completing the whole task. The Khalif 
Osman used to commence the Quran on Friday and finish it 
on the following Thursday. 


A very popular division is known as the Fumi ba Shauq 
(G4 c+). The letters forming these words are the seven 
initial letters of the first Stira of each day’s portion, thus :— 


Friday .. Siirat-ul-Fatiha to the end of Siirat-un-Nisa (iv). 


Saturday .. Siirat-ul-Ma,ida 55 Stirat-ut-Tauba (ix). 
Sunday .. Strat-ul-Yinas “5 Sirat-un-Nahl (xvi). 
Monday .. Siratu-Bani-Isra,il ,, Sirat-ul-Furqan (xxv). 
Tuesday ..Sirat-ush-Shuara __,, Sirat-ul-Ya-Sin(xxxvi). 
Wednesday. Strat-as-Saffat 5 Siirat-ul-Hujrat (xlix). 
Thursday .. Siirat-ul-Qaf a Strat-un-Nas (cxiv). 


The Khatam-i-Ahzab (~\;>\ ~* ) is simply another seven- 
fold division. There is also a threefold division called the 
Ehatam-i-Manail-i- Fi (ds Sy ptt). The word Fi/ contains 
the initial letters of the first Sara of each portion. Thus :— 
First day .. Sirat-ul-Fatiha to the end of Sirat-ut-Tauba (ix). 
Second day.. Siirat-ul-Yianas * Strat-ur-Rim(xxx). 


Third day .. Siirat-ul-Lukman _,, Sirat-un-Nas (cxiv). 


3A juz (5+) is one-thirtieth part of the Quran. 
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This, however, has been found rather irksome, and so a 
tradition is remembered which states that one day the 
Prophet said to his Companions, “ What, have you not power 
to read the third part every night?” They replied: “It 
would be very difficult.” The Prophet then said, “ Read 
the Sirat-ul-Ikhlas (112) ; the recital of this is equal to that. 
of one-third of the Quran.” . 


It is a Sunnat practice to read the whole Quran during the 
month of Ramazan. One juz is recited each night. Having 


settled what portion he is going to read, and having performed 


all the necessary preliminaries, the reader should repeat, not 
less than three times and as many more as he likes, the Darad, 
“© God! have mercy on Muhammad and his descendants, 
as Thou didst have mercy on Abraham and his descendants. 
Thou art to be praised and Thou art great. O God! bless 
Muhammad and his descendants, as Thou didst bless Abraham 
and his descendants. Thou art to be praised and Thou art 
great.” Then should follow a prayer similar to this, ‘“‘O God, 
I testify that this is Thy Book, sent from Thee on Thy Apostle 
Muhammad, and Thy word spoken by the mouth of Thy 


Prophet. Accept my perusal of it as an act of worship, 


make me read it thoughtfully. Truly Thou art kind and 
gracious.” ‘T’hen he should recite the verses, “‘O my Lord! 
I betake me to Thee against the promptings of the Satans ; 
and ‘I betake me to Thee, O my Lord! that they gain no 
hurtful access tome” (Stra xxii, 99, 100), and also the 
two last Stras, “Say: I betake me for refuge to the Lord 
of the daybreak against the mischiefs of His creation, and 
against the mischief of the night when it overtaketh me, 
and against the mischief of weird women, and against the 
mischief of the envier when he envieth.” “Say: I betake 
me for refuge to the Lord of men—the King of men—the 
God of men, against the mischief of the stealthily with- 
22 
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drawing whisperer (Satan), who whispereth in man’s breast 
against jinn and men.” (Sutras exili, exiv.)! | 

Another prayer (\*-) is then said. Thus: “ O God! with 
truth Thou hast sent it (Quran), and with truth it came. 
O God! increase my desire for it, and make it the illum- 
inator of my sight, the healer of my heart, the dispeller of 
my pain and sorrow. Of Thy mercy, O Most Merciful, 
hear my prayer.” He then says the Ta’awwuz, “I seek 
refuge near God from cursed Satan ;” and the Bismillah, 
“In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate.” 
The reading of the selected portion then commences. ‘The 
whole of these prayers and invocations are not always said, 
but it is considered a very proper thing to say them. 

It is a Sunnat practice to make a response at certain 
appointed places. If it is a public recital in a mosque or 
elsewhere, the auditors only respond. The Imam (Precentor) 
never does so. Amongst the Hanifites no response at all is 
allowed if the passage is read as part of a Namaz. The 
Shafa’ites respond whether they are reading the passage 
privately or in a Namaz, at home or in a mosque. The 
responses occur in the following places. At the end of the 
Strat-ul-Fatiha and of the Sirat-ul-Baqra say ‘ Amen.’ 
At the end of the Sirat-ul-Asra (xvi) say the Takbir— 
‘““God is great.” After the last verse of the Sirat-ul- 
‘*‘ Qiamat (xxv), “Is He not powerful enough to raise the 
dead ?” say “ Yes, pure is my Lord, Most High.” At the 
end of the Surat-ul-Mulk (xvii), after the words “If at 
early morn your waters shall have sunk away, who then will 
give you clear running water ?” say “ God brings it to us, 
and He is the Lord of the worlds.’ At the end of the 
Sarat-ul-Mursilat (ixxvii), after the words “In what 


* These suras are called the Mu’uzatain ((455,2e) from the word A’wan— 
«I fly for refuge,’’? which occurs in both. 
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other revelation after this will ye believe?” say ‘ We believe 
in God, the Lord of the worlds.” At the close of the 
Sarat-ut-Tin (xcv), after the words “ What! is not God 
the most just of judges?” say “ Yes, 1am a witness for 
Thee.” 

In addition to these responses to be given at the end of 
each Sura, there are others to be said after certain verses. 
Thus, after the 16th verse of the 3rd Sara, “ There is no God 
but He, the Mighty, the Wise,” say ‘‘ I am a witness to this.”’ 
After the 60th verse of the 27th Sura, “Is God the more 
worthy, or the Gods they joined with him ?”’ say “ Yes, God 
is the best, the Abider, the most Glorious, the most Honor- 
able.” After the 12th verse of the 53rd Sara, ‘“ Which then 
of the bounties of your Lord will ye twain (men and jinn) 
deny ?” and after each repetition of this question in this Sara, 
say “OLord, we deny no gift of Thine, To Thee he 
praise.” 

The 59th, 64th, 68th, 71st verses of the 56th Stra read 
thus: ‘ Is it you who create them, or are we their creator ?” 
“‘ Is it you who cause its up-growth, or do we cause it to 
spring forth?” “ Isit ye who send it down from the clouds, 
or send we it down?” “Is it ye who rear its tree, or do 
we rear it?” After each of these verses, say “ Yes! it 
is Thou, O Lord!” After the 1st verse of the 87th Sara, 
“ Prajse the name of the Lord Most High,” say ‘“ Holy is 
my Lord, Most High.” Aiter the 7th verse of the 91st 
Sara, ‘‘ By a soul and Him who balanced it,” say “O God, 
bestow on my soul piety and purity. Thou art ihe best of 
all purifiers.” 

After the recital of certain passages in the Quran, a Sijda 
must be made.> This is called the Sijda-i-Tilawat. Imam 


° The following isthe ritual of a sijda: The worshipper kneeling down, 
places his hands with the fingers close to each other, upon the ground. He 
must rest upon his toes, not on the side of the feet which must be kept straight 
behind him. The elbow must not touch the side, nor the stomach the thigh, 
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Abu Hanifa considers it farz, the other three Imams, Malik, 
Hanbal and Shafa’i consider it sunnat. The former also held 
that if a person accidentally overheard some other person 
reading these passages he must make Sijda; the latter do 
not think it necessary in such a case. Hanifa also held that 
ifin the Rukw’ of a Namaz a Sijda verse (81g ~»{) occurred, 
the worshipper might make this Sijda after the Namaz was 
over; the others say that it should be done there and then. 

When making the Sijda the Takbir should be said, and on 
rising, the Salam, but not the Tashshahud. Imams Hanifa 
and Malik, however, say that the Takbir also should be said 
on rising up from the Sijda. 

Altogether there are fourteen Sijda verses.® 

1. Sarat-ul-A’araf (vii), v. 205: “They pees and 
prostrate themselves before Him.” 

2. Sirat-ur-R’ad (xiii), v. 16: “Unto God doth all 
in the heavens and on the earth bow down in 
worship, willingly or by constraint: their very 
shadows also morn and even !” 

8. Sirat-un-Nahl (xvi), vv. 51, 52: “Allin the heavens 
and all on the earth, each thing that moveth, 
and the very angels, prostrate them in adoration 
before God, and are free from pride; they fear their 
Lord who is above them, and do what they are 
bidden.” 

4, Surat-ul-Asra (xvii), v. 109: “ Glory be to God! 
the promise of our Lord is made good. They fall 
down on their faces weeping, and it increaseth their 


humility.” 


nor the thigh the calf of the leg. Theeyes must be kept bent downwards. 

Then he touches the ground first with his nose, and then with his forehead, 
taking care that the thumbs just touch the lobe of the ears. In this position 
he says the Tasbih-i-Sijda three times: ‘Iextol the holiness of my Lord, 


the Most High !’” 
6 Imam Malik rejects the thie last and so reckons only eleven. 


10. 


lis 
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. Saratu Maryam (xix), v. 59: ‘ When the signs of 


the God of Mercy were rehearsed to them, they 
bowed them down worshipping and weeping.”’ 


. Sarat-ul-Hajj (xxi), v. 19: “ Whom God shall disgrace 


there shall be none to honour. God doth that 
which pleaseth Him.”’ 


. Sarat-ul-Furqan (xxv), v. 61: ‘“ When it is said 


to them, ‘ Bow down before the God of Mercy,’ 
they say ‘ Who is the God of Mercy ? Shall we bow 
down to what thou biddest ?’ and they fly from 
Thee the more.” 


. Sarat-un-Naml (xxvii), v. 26: “God! there is no 


God but He! the Lord of the glorious throne.’’ 
Some, however, say that the preceding verse is the 
Ayat-i-Sijda. 


. Sarat-us-Sijda (xxx), v. 15: “ They only believe 


in our signs, who, when mention is made of them, 
fall down in adoration, and celebrate the praise of 
their Lord, and are not puffed up with disdain.” 

Sarat-us-Sad (xxxvili), v. 24: “So we forgave 
him that (his sin) ; and truly he shall have a high 
rank with Us; and an excellent retreat (in Para- 
dise).” Some, however, consider that the Sijda 
should be made after the words of the preceding 
verse: “ David perceived that We had tried him ; 
so he asked pardon of his Lord, and fell down, and 
bowed himself and repented.” 

Sirat-ul-Fuzzilat (xli), v. 38: ‘ They who are with 
thy Lord do celebrate His praises night and day 
and cease not.” 


7 Imam Shafa’i substitutes for the 19th verse the 76th: “ Believers! 
bow down and prostrate yourselves, and worship your Lord and work righte- 
ousness that you may fare well.” 
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12. Sarat-un-Najm (li), v. 62: “ Prostrate yourselves 
then to God and worship.” 

18. Swrat-ul-Infatar (Ixxxiv), vv. 20, 21: ‘ What 
then hath come to them that they believe not ? and 
that when the Quran is recited to them they adore 
not ?” 

14, Sarat-ul-Aqra (xevi), v.18: ‘“ Nay ! obey him not, 

but adore, and draw nigh to God.” 


Some persons add to the Tasbih-i-Sijda the following D’ua- 
i-Masiira (3,plesles), 7 e., a prayer used by the Prophet, the 
words of which have been handed down in the traditions : 
“‘T prostrate myself for Him who created and formed me, 
and who opened my sight and hearing. God is the best 
Creator. O God, pardon me and have mercy on me.” 

Great care must be taken to read according to the pro- 
nunciation of the famous Qaris.* A mistake in this respect is 


ealled Jahan and is of two kinds: (1) Lahan-i-jali (J ys), 


8 A Qari is one who reads the Quran, but the term is technically applied to 
the seven famous ‘‘ Readers’’ and their disciples. The names of the seven are 
Imam Ibn-i-Kasir, who died at Mecca 120 A.H. 

Imam ’Asim of Kafa. He learnt the way of reading the Quran from 
Abd-ur-Rahman-as-Salami, who was taught by the Khalifs Osman and ’ Ali. 
?Asim died at Kuafa 127 A.H. 

Imam Abu ’Umr was born at Mecca 70 A.H. and died at Kafa 154 A.H, 
It is on his authority that the following important statement has been handed 
down: ‘‘ When the first copy of the Quran was written out, and presented 
to the Khalif Osman, he said, ‘ there are faults of language in it, let the Arabs 

of the desert rectify them with their tongues.’’* 

* Ign Khallikan, vol.2, The meaning of this is that they should pronounce 

p. 401. the words correctly, but not alter the written copy. 
This accounts for the Rasm-ul-Khat. 

Imam Hamza of Kufa was born 80 A.H. and died 156 A.H. 

Imam Kisai had a great reputation as a Qari, but noneas apoet. It was a 
common saying, among the learned in grammar, that there was no one who 


knew so little poetry as Al-Kisai. He is said to have died at Tus about © 


the year 182 A.H. 

Imam Nafi, a native of Madina, died 169 A.H. He was highly esteemed 
by the people of that city. 

Imam Ibn ’Amir was a native of Syria. 
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a clear and evident mistake, such as shortening or lengthening 
the vowel sounds (~+t;*\) or any word; (2) Lahan-i-Khafi 
(.% ys), a less apparent mistake, such as not making a 
distinction in sound between ¢ and 3, & and «», ; 5 and 5, 
= andl; if two of the same letters come together it is 
a mistake if both are not clearly sounded, e.g., each 4 in 
-4¢s,; and each ’ain (€) in de ets must be distinctly pro- 
nounced. 

It is absolutely necessary that great attention should be 
paid to the tashdid (4+), madd (+), and other similar 
marks, an account of which can be found in any Arabic 
grammar. These diacritical marks, known under the general 
term of A’rab (~\,¢'), were invented by Khalil Ibn-i-Ahmad, 
who was born in the year 100 A.H., and who died at Basra 
about seventy years after. 


The marks and symbols peculiar to the Quran are many. 


- No account of them, so far as I am aware, is given in any 


grammar of the Arabic language; and as they may have 
often puzzled the student of the Quran, I give them here in 
detail. They refer almost entirely to the various kinds of 
pauses to be made in reciting the Quran, and form in fact 
its punctuation. 

The -symbol for a full stop is O, when the reader should 
take breath. 

The word «<. is written when a slight pause is made but 
no breath is taken. 

The wagf ( —4,) or pause is of five kinds :— 
— (1.) Wagf-i-lasim ( ie S22) nof which the signise. This 
is, as its name implies, a necessary pause. If no pause were 
made the meaning would be altered; e.g., Sara ii, v. 7: 


- Yet are they not believers (#) Fain would they deceive 


God,” &e. Here if there were no wagqf-i-lazim after the 
word ‘ believers,’ it might seem as if believers would fain 
deceive God. 
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(2.) Wagf-i-Mutlag (S&+ —%,), the sign of which is b. 
This pause occurs in places where, if made or omitted, there is 
no alteration in the sense, e.g., Strat-ul-Fatiha, “ King on the 
day of reckoning (©) ‘Thee do we worship.” 

war BU (©) yrilley alle. 

Here the wagf comes after the word wp because the enu- 
meration of God’s attributes ends here, and the expression 
of man’s need commences, 

(3.) Wagqf-i-jdiz (p> —3,), the sign of which is¢. This 
wagf is optional, e.g., ‘‘ She said, ‘ Kings when they enter a 
city spoil it, and abase the mightiest of its people’ (¢) and in 
like manner will these also do” (Suara Ixviii, 34). In this 
case, by putting the pause after ‘ people,’ the remaining 
words do not form part of the quotation; by omitting it, 
they would, and Balqis, the Queen of Sheba, would be 
represented as saying, ‘‘ In like manner will these also do.” 

(4.) Wagf-i-Mujauwaz Gee «4, ), the sign of which is 5. 
This also is an optional pause, e.g., Sira 11, 80: “ These are 
they who purchase this present life at the price of that which 
is to come (;) their torment shall not be lightoneg: te 


is)291 Gis) 29) adi 


NaN Poe Biss M3 () 5sSy PER) Nero ¥y yaa call JS, 

The particle 4 usually connects a clause closely to the pre- 
ceding one, in which case there would be no wagf; but on 
the other hand the verb Cssx; comes early in the clause, and 
in such a case should be preeeded by wagf. To reconcile 
these two opposing principles the pause is left optional. 
Such, at least, is the only explanation I have yet found of 
Wagqf-i- Mujauwaz. 

(5.) Wagqf-i-Murakhkhas (eye 83, ), the sign of which is 
ve. This is a pause which may be made when it is necessary to 
take breath. It comes between words which have no 


necessary connection with each other, e.g., Sara u, 20: 
“‘ Who hath made the earth a bed for you, and the heavens a 
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covering (.e) and hath caused water to come down from 
heaven.” If this pause is made, the reader must commence 
at the beginning of the clause, that is, if he pauses after 
‘covering’ he must begin after the pauseat ‘‘ who hath, &c.”’ 

All the pauses now described are ancient: they have been 
recognized from the earliest times. In later days the Quran 
readers have invented several others. As these will be found 
in all Qurans now in use, I give a short account of them. 

1. Qif () “ pause.” This frequently occurs, but in such 
places as to leave the meaning of the passage unaffected. 

2. Qaf(s). This is the symbol for J3.5 = “it is said.” 
The « thus expresses the fact that some persons of authority 
have said that a pause should be made in the place where it 
is inserted. It is an optional pause. 

3. Salt (_42) “ connect.” This shows that there must be 


no pause. 

4. La(5). Thisisthesymbol for 5 J = “thereisno pause.” 

5. Sz (vs). The initial letter of the word <> = “silence.” 
A pause may be made in the recital, provided that the reader 
does not take breath in this place. 

6. Kaf (©). This is the first letter of the word wis =“ in 
the same manner.”’ It then means that where occurs a 
pause must be made similar in kind to the one immediately 
preceding. 

7. Qala (% ), This is a shortened form of 3 J3 — “some have 
said ‘No.’” It is quite optional. : 

Tf over the circle O, denoting a full stop, any other symbol 
is written, due attention must be paid to it; if there are two 
or more symbols all should be observed. However, the one 


b 
at the top is the most important, e.g., @ . In this case the 
O 


Wagf-i-Mutiag is superior to the Wagf-i-7diz. 
23 
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The following table shows how often the stops occur in the 
Quran :— 


8 1185 8 c 


1,578 | 3,510 


There are a few selected places in the Quran where it is 
considered an act of merit to make a solemn pause, or to 
omit the pause if so directed. 


2 
1. Mu'anaga ( S\xe) = ‘embracing.’ This means that when 
two pauses come very close together, one may be omitted, e.g., 


bla. dila0\ o-< 
( é ) as ( 5 53. Here only one word & + occurs 


between the two z, the symbol for Wagf-i-ldzim : as it\x< 
is written above each, it is sufficient if a pause is made in one 
place. The other signs for te. are 312, Jols, as, and 
more frequently *. The ancient authorities say that il 
occurs thirteen times in the Quran; the modern ones say 
eighteen. 

2. Wagf-i-Ghufran (gl 43,), “the pause of pardon.” 
It is considered highly meritorious to pause whenever these 
words occur, for there is a tradition (¢e+) to the effect 
that “He who observes Waqf-i-Ghufran in the ten places in 
which it occurs, I will answer for his entrance into paradise.” 
The lesser sins (S;#¢ 84S) of all who observe it are supposed 
to receive pardon. The ten places referred to by Muham- 
mad are— 

(1) Sarat-ul-Ma,ida (v), v.56: ‘“O Believers ! take not 
the Jews or Christians as friends ” ¢;*. 

(2) Sirat-ul-An’am (vi), v. 86: “ Will He make answer 
to those who only listen P ”’ wlyAé. 
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(8-4) Siarat-us-Sijda (xxxii), v. 18: “Shall he then 
who isa, believer be as a gross sinner (y\,4*) they 
shall not be held alike” ¢\,a#. 

(5-9) Surat-ul-Ya,Sin (xxxvi), vv. 11, 29, 52, 61, 81; 
“‘ The traces they have left behind them” y's 
“Othe misery that rests upon my servants ” 
o\yt “ Who hath roused us from our sleeping 
place ” &\;* “ Worship me” wl* “Must not He 
who hath created the heavens and the earth be 
mighty enough to create your likes?” gl). 

(10) Surat-ul-Mulk (Ixvii), v. 19: “Behold they not 
the birds over their heads, their wing outstretch- 
ing and drawing in ?”’ yl,s. 


3. Wagf-i-Munaszal ( Spo Sy) This is also called Waqf- 
t-Jibra,tl ( Sey-> —%,), because it is said that in the six or 


eight places where the pause is indicated, Gabriel paused 
when reciting the Quran to the Prophet. 


4, Wagf-un- Nabi (s-\ 5), “pause of the Prophet.” It 
is said that in some eleven or more places, additional to all 
that have been mentioned, the Prophet used to pause. It is 
now a meritorious act to observe this pause. | 

This concludes what may be termed the punctuation of the 
Quran, but there still remain several signs and symbols which 
need explanation. | 

1, ~©. This is €, the initial letter of »« (10), and », the 
first letter of sy (Basra). This symboldenotes that a Basra 
’Ashr ends here. As a Ruki’ contains on an average about 
ten verses, it is here called by the term ’ Ashr, ten ; 50 ~< 
means that according to the Qaris of Basra a Ruki’ ends 
where this symbol is placed. 


2. ++ stands for Khams-i-Basra (sy u+) and denotes 
that five Basra verses ended here. __ 
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3. «s denotes that a Kifa Ruki’ or ’Ashr (3S y+) 
ended here: sometimes ;*© is written on the margin. 
4. denotes that five Kafa verses (555 ~«s) ended here: 


sometimes _~++ is written on the margin. 

5. «3 shows the end of a Basra verse. 

6. <3 shows the ending of a verse according to the Qaris 
of any other city than Basra. 

The terms a Basra Ruki’, five Kifa verses, &c. refer to the 
divisions made by the Qaris of Kufa or Basra. It is 
owing to this difference that the number of verse said to be 
in the Quran varies. The Kiafa Qaris, following the ==; 
(reading) of ‘Imam ’Asim, reckon 6,239 verses; the Basra 
Qaris make out 6,204; the Qaris of Sham (Syria) 6,225; 
the Meccan verses are 6,219; the Madina verses are 6,211. 
‘As Muslims when quoting from the Quran—if they give any 
reference to the portion from whence the extract is taken— 
name the Juz and the Ruka’, not the sura and. verse, it is 
necessary that the former should be marked in the margin. 
A jus is one-thirtieth part of the whole. Each juz has a 
distinct name, the first word of each portion serving for that 
purpose. 

The term rukzu’ literally means a prostration. The collec- 
tion of verses recited from the Quran, ascriptions of praise 
offered to God, and various ritual acts connected with these, 
constitute one act of worship called a rak’at. After reciting 


some verses in a rak’at,! the worshipper makes a rukw’ or pros-' 


tration. The portion recited is then called aruki’. Practically 
it is a division, averaging about ten verses. The sign of it is € 
written in the margin. Frequently it occurs with as many as 


three figures, thus €%. The ¥ (8) on the top shows that this 
A 


is the third ruka’ from the commencement of the Sura in which 


1 There are several rak’ats in a Namaz. 


awh cae 
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it oceurs ; the 4 (9) in the centre gives the number of verses in 
this rukw’ ; the * (8) at the bottom shows that this is the eighth 
ruki’ in the juz. It is thus comparatively easy to verify a 
quotation if the juz and ruki’ are named, but very few Muslim 
writers give such information. A verse or a few detached 
words are quoted, and it becomes an exceedingly difficult task 
to verify them. Every theologian is supposed to know the 
whole Quran by heart, and so it is considered quite super- 
fluous to give “ chapter and verse,” or rather juz and ruki’. 


As it would be quite impossible to read the Quran correctly 
unless it were written with the strictest attention to the 
ancient copies, this act of copying it, with the rules thereof, 
is known as Rasm-ul-khat (bs!\~~)). The copyist should 
follow the recension made in the time of the Khalif Osman. 
This rule is based on the Ijyma’ (unanimous consent) of the 
Companions. It is believed that the whole book was brought 


by Gabriel from the copy on the “ Preserved Tablet” (27), 
and that he who alters a pause, or a letter, or who, without in 
the least altering the sense, adds or takes away even a letter, 
is guilty of a very grave offence. The consequence of this 
is that the spelling of many words in the Quran follow special 
and peculiar rules, to which rules again there are many 
exceptions. The following are some of the rules of the 
Rasm-ul-khat. 


1. The ‘ of masculine plurals ending in gw and is 
written above? the word if it occurs more than twice in 
the Quran, if the'\ is not followed by 2445 or to®; e.9,, 


2 Although I speak of the \ as written above, yet it must be remembered 
that it is only placed there for convenience and in order that the readers may 
remember it. It is called Wal} ee (Khanjari Alif), Before the invention 
of the short vowels, &c. ( tel) it would not have been written at all, and 


if a Quran were now to be written without +l el (a thing never done) this 
would not appear. 
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gy not wl, waite not «sole, There are two words which 
do not occur more than twice, and are therefore excep- 
tions; e.g. ose in the 3rd juz, 13th rukw’ and in the 9th 
jus, 18th rukw’, (2S\) in the Ist juz, Sth rukw, and in the 
ord juz, 13th rukw. There is one exception. The word 
ops, although it occurs only once, that is, in the 2nd juz, 
ord ruki’, is not written ws 3 but ops, as though it occurred 
more than twice. 
_ 2. Final’ drops before an affixed pronoun, e.9., pitas 
not ps Last. 

3. The conjunction o) is never joined with the following 
word, €.9.. pus oh, eter! Got FERS) and s\ss}, 

4, The! of (O !) is never written, ¢.g., pes (O Adam!) not 
et b; Lab not laf &. 

5. With the exception of five words, the lam (J) of the 
definite article J\ is joined by tashdid to the initial lam of 
the following word, and only one lam is written, e.g., yh 


not Jat. The exceptions are <{,y ell ptt ol Gait 
sales 
6. The \ of the feminine plural ending in —‘ is written 


{ 56s 4 SOs we Ww = j 
above, 6.9., es not oley~ ;ev> not ole, &. 


7. In such words as ost and (as (yastahyi) the final 
«s is sounded twice, though only written once. The second 
<s may be written of a smaller size and in red ink, thus 
showing that it was not in the original text. If, however, 


a pronoun is affixed, the cs is written twice, ¢.g., : a 
8. The following words substitute , for ' without any 


change in pronunciation, ¢.g., 8&6, 3,5, Byam, 8Stve, Bee, If, 
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however, any one of these words governs another word in the 
possessive case the \ returns, ¢.g., “de ‘thy prayers,’ ste, 
&e. 

9. In such words as y= , yyly= the two sare joined by 
435, but in es Gade they are separate ; ie. and alas 
retain the second <s but place %+® over it. 

10. The words atest: Ue should have %2 understood, but 
not written (except in red) before the (cs), thus Se. It 


reads Jibra,il. The pronunciation ye (jibril) has arisen 
from the readers forgetting this rule. 

11. The tin Sts SY olef glile glhet wl aj J 
colbert should be written above, thus de3 by Gect sgewe, KC, 


27BG +» 


12. In Je tye and the various forms of this verb 5+2 
ig used without * being under it. The usual form of the 
first would be j(3, the! then becomes t+ ‘2°5; but to write 
it thus would be wrong: the * must not appear. 

13. In the following words an ‘ appears at the end of each, 
though it is quite unnecessary and is not sounded, e.g., 
Vy203, tyeot, yop, Wyde, VoL, tS, 453. There is one excep- 


Grad - GsG - 


tion to this rule. It occurs in the Sirat-un-Nisa, pore plas 
“ He pardons them.” 


14, The following, though plural forms, have no. “y and 
“js in every place ; js in the Strat-ul-Bagra; 2. in the 
Strat-us-Saba pers in the Sirat-ul-Furgan ; nee in Strat-ul- 
Hashr. 

15. \is in every instance inserted after 3,', e.g.. Uist Sf, 
esi IS, &e. ; 95 also takes ' after it in all places except six, 


viz., once each in Siras Yusuf, Mamin, Jama’, Buraj, and 
twice in Sirat-us-Sijda. 
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16. The \3, that is, the J which means ‘ for,’ is in 
four places written apart from the word it governs, e.g., 
o3,2,J45 in Strat-un-Nisa ; lio Je in Strat-ul-Kahf ; 
Jp Vas J in Suarat-ul-Furgqan : tJ Gs in Surat-ul- 
Ma’arij. d : 

17. Lyi appears three times without}, e.g., sf. It is so 
altered once each in the Siras Tauba, Zukraf and Rahman. 

18, The words sits, orb, oy, @ps and similar words are 
pronounced as if there were two waws ( 9) in each, e.9., 
Dawid, not Daid. The second , is sometimes written in 
red ink to remind the reader of this rule. 

19. The \ of the pronoun (,4 is not pronounced by all the 


readers, so G{ yS becomes Ks. Imam Nafi, a Qari, always 

_ pronounced it. 

20. Foreign words are written thus: aebih) aL Lxecst 
Caine & ne ’ 


3, gy®, gyre yada, NOt paly!, Gle-l, &e.- In the Sarat-ul- 


Baqra p2 yi instead of ps® yp! occurs once. 


=- 


21. The\ of WE and each \ which comes after J (7.¢., @\}) 
is written above, ¢.g., erst, plas, gis, ALS als, ple. 

22. If a moveable hamza is preceded by a quiescent letter 
the “is not written under it, ¢.g., fees not ‘eee 33 Sy not 
$25 St, | ; 

23. Some tenses are shortened, both in writing and reading, 
when with the next word there would be two jazms (p>), ¢.9., 


2O Os»CS 


SL} ge 
Surat-ul-Shira ; slaties for satis u, Sarat-ul-Qamr ; 


olsen not old 3, Strat-ul-Asra; gi pe: for 
EUNEE for qeuprfeisc, Sarat-ul-’Alaq; Geepdles for 
gepllges, Strat-ul-Yunas. In Suarat-ul-Hud there is one 
case where «sis dropped, although two jazms do not occur, ¢.g., 


Sobess for Ik pp. 
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24. In some words an extra! is written but not pro- 
nounced in reading, ¢.., em as} §: “ Certainly, they would have 


broken away,” Sura iii, 153; jy 3: Verily unto God,” 
Stra i, 152; ps Lx}: “ Certainly we would have followed 


thee,” Stra iii, 160; <3 for sts “of athing,” Stra xviii, 


v.23; Sacsyy: « They would certainly have followed thee,” 
Stra ix, 42; 5 Wpaeyh 3: “Certainly they had hurried about 
among you,” Siira ix, 47. 


29. In some words the %+2 takes cs as sy, Sirat-ul- 
| An,am ; iwi golds wy in Sarat-ul-Yanas; 65, ein Sirat- 
un-Naml; 361 y+ in Sorat-ut-TaHa; clea Sty) gy in 
Suarat-ush-Shira ; é seat in Strat-ul-Hashr. 

96. In ole, * Certainly, I will fill,” the \ 1s dropped and 


S42 is put without any 4 under it, eg., g3. In Sarat-ul- 
Ahzab the last \ of the words 4 pea Naan SyosSt, is retained, 
contrary to the rule which says that when J\ 1s prefixed the \ 
of the obj ective case drops. In Sirat-ul-Quraish the aan 
mail es 8} 5 (“¢ For the union of the Quraish, their union,’ 
&c.) are read as if written thus: pdt aap oh 3, though 
the ¢s is not written. 

A man who has any real claim to the honourable title of a 
Hafiz, must not only be conversant with all the details I 
have now given, but he must also know the ‘ various readings’ 
(>1;5) of the seven famous Qaris (s)4). I have already 
given the names of these men. Hach of them had two 
disciples. Such a disciple is called a Ravi.! There are also 
three Qaris (each of whom also had two disciples), whose 
readings are sometimes used when the Quran is recited 
privately, but not when used in a liturgical service. 

1 The word Ravi literally means a ‘“‘narrator.’? Itis technically applied 


to those disciples of a Qari who made known, or narrated, the ‘ readings’ 


adopted by their master. 
24 
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A tradition records that Abu Ibn Kab being troubled in 
mind when he heard the Quran recited in various ways 
spoke to the Prophet about it. “‘ His Highness said, ‘O Abu 
Ibn Kab! intelligence was sent to me to read the Quran in 
one dialect, and I was attentive to the Court of God, and said : 
‘ Make the reading of the Quran easy to my sects.’ These 
instructions were sent to me the second time saying: ‘ Read 
the Quran in two dialects.’ Then I turned myself to the 
Court of God saying : ‘ Make the reading of the Quran easy 
to my sects.’ Then a voice came to me the third time 
saying: ‘ Read the Quran in seven dialects.’ ” 

This justifies the use of ‘ seven readings’ (s\5 es), 

Jalal-ud-din in his famous commentary follows the gira,at 
of the Qari Imam Abu Umr. Those who belong to the 


Mazhab (sect) of Imam As Shafa’i prefer this qira,at. Imam, 


’Asim had two famous disciples, Abu Bakr and Hafs. The 
qira,at of Hafs, or rather of "Asim as made known by 
Hats, is the one almost universally used in India. The 
qira,at of Nafi of Madina is preferred in Arabia, and is 
highly valued by most theological writers. 

In many cases the sense is not at all affected, but the 
difference has given rise to many disputes. In the year 323 
A.H. Ibn Shanabud, a resident of Baghdad, recited the 
Quran, using a gira,at not familiar to his audience. He 
was severely punished and had to adopt a more familiar 
‘ reading.’ 

In order to show the nature of the changes thus made, 
1 shall now give in a tabular form all the various readings 
of the last juz (5+) of the Quran. I select this portion 
because it is the part most commonly used in the Namaz. 

Each of the seven Qaris had two Ravis, or disciples, from 
whose testimony the gqira,at approved of by their master is 
known. The three Qaris of lesser note also had two disciples 
each. It occasionally happens that there is a difference of 
opinion between the two followers of some particular Qari 
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with regard to the reading their master preferred. In order to 
show this diversity of opinion, each Ravi, as well as each 
Qari, has a distinctive letter, which is technically known 
as the ‘ramz’ (y*)pl..jy*)). When both of the Ravis agree 
as to the reading preferred by their master, the ramz of the 
Qari only is inserted on the margin of the Quran. It is not 
then necessary to add the ramiz of the Ravis, because it is 
only by their evidence that the qira,at of the Qari is known. 
They never give an opinion of their own on the text, but 
only bear witness to the opinion of their master.! If, how- 
ever, the ramz of one of the two Ravisis given, it signifies 
that according to his testimony the qird,at he gives is the 
one approved of by the Qari whose disciple heis, If the 
two Ravis differ in their evidence as to their master’s opinion, 
the ramz of each Ravi is given with the qira,at each 
contends for as the one approved of by his master. 

In the tabular form I shall use the letter (ramz) by which 
each Qari and each Ravi is known, instead of continually 
repeating the name in full; but I must first give the letters 
(Ramiz) alluded to. In the following table the distinctive 
letter will be inserted under the name of each Qari and 
of each Ravi. | 


The seven Qaris and their disciples ( gst, ) :-— 


rye 33) Js! 3) sy 
co i ; 
J 3 sho eS yl 2 
j ae 5 
ed ag spe espe yet gl 3 
Ss c 
C955 op! pls colts pele cpl .4 
J C 


1 All that a critical Muslim can now do is to ascertain the ‘ readings’ 
adopted by the Qaris ; there can be no further emendation of the text, which 
is by the orthodox supposed to be perfect. 
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Sen ey Sp (peieyco 
a E - Cc 
ode coment gl Mp cals coh gS Spee 6 
we) er w o 
599 e Latt yl SUS by 


) 
The three Qaris of lesser note and their disciples are thus 
distinguished :— 


pz? «shy JS 3h sy 
3 é cas 
©) uy) re 8 
G aa wa € : 
uN GS : 


Tn the following table the first column contains the words 
of which there are different readings ; the second, the symbolic 
letters (jy) ) of the Qaris and Ravis who approve of the 
reading as given in the first column; the third column 
includes under the term @3\4\, (others) the names of all Qaris 
and Ravis not given in the second ; the fourth column gives 
the reading preferred by the authorities represented in the 
third column. For example :— 


ce ygsldly[ Wy gt evs 
From this it appears the Qaris Ya’qub (+), Asim (y), Kisa,i 
(,), and Khalaf-i-Kufi (4), approved of the reading Malik 
(ble) ; whereas every other Qari approved of Malik (<). 
As a general rule there are only two ‘ readings.’ Es: 
Sirat-ul-Fatiha—! Sls 3,5. 
Me wilt, eb MS Le 


= en - ; a © i ree | 
sete oll Sik) (Ee pay 


The Swrat-ul-Fatiha is the opening Stra of the first juz, but I have 
introduced it here as it occupies such an important place in the Namaz. The 
Sarat-un-Naba is the first Sura of the last juz, or Juz-i-’Am ( p&) , of which 
all the various ‘ readings’ are now given. 
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gpl 
opti, 


opt 


&j 
&) 
ws 


Sarat-un-Naba—t-\ 3,5. 


GC» 

pe 

- C- 
eM 
Oe ee 
Ces c 
be 

zs -.-Ca 
Los fi 


opt, 


oly 
ott, 


opi, 


opti, 


opis, | 


opts, 
opt; 
opty 
opty 
opt; 


opti, 


gdbot 
aie 


A GE 


(*) 


* The » placed under the ¢ signifies that . is to be read as a long vowel. 
It is in accordance with the Rasm-ul-Khat to write pac “at the end 


of words where a - (-) would come. 
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Osi G_Oo 


peel 


-~ »-G- 2» 


Mga cd eran 
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opal, | seoted 
optN; e 
opt, ded) 
opty 4s 
ops; ) 
opt, Hy syb 
gPl)| AB dodt 
opts, Ss 
ops; cs 
opt) J-cte ps 
opi, eee 
SoH, 
opt, Ss 
opti, Ss 
oplll Ss 
oP; 
opi Bos 
opts, De 
opts, = 
Leal Jo 
opllly a 
gpl Jo 
Lag} aa 


3H 

pe 5 
CG 
y) 

s\G-G. =) Ss GH 
aon @) “ 
CF ao 


Si CieiGiine ie 
Lew crerdty 


=Caqa C1) 


ine oe CLOG 
(ganas da. AD 
as, aSahyt 
5, ately 


Ws, daalé 


- J - 


Blat dat; 
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ops, g 
gps, HES ps 
Lay} Us as 
Last > 
opt) sy 
op ll, See 
opti, yo 
ops, Sd 
opts; Ste 
opt; ye 
opty > 
opts, Dy Sys 
opin; ce 
op; eI 
opts, é 
opts Jace 
oplsl, bot 
op, STE 
opi, Dg he 
gps, A-ytS 
By e 
re) est 9 tS 
opts STE 
opt, STE 
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sl ggltt, yee sols 
est opt; Ste ded 
eh ost, : ass! 
BH, gpd, t dy 
SN oil, os My 
ste gill, pte ; = 
2 2 po ey iy pts 
Lal Lat 5 pa 
— a) 
pe ost sl 
Lott Gis gpl, e slentlaly WE 


Wea Lact Lg Nanay La en Na ga ae 


TE OS led Lele ge ply Uys wi, dan Rta (Slay Bjae IgMlef 
Wales pL GAS oF Beh Ye Byam 


- ©-C — a = Oar 
Fy ost t ry 
si opt, to? = WSS aS 

i) 

’ 
GCs» ~CG-_ i *5 ©» -C- = 
I ey, ce pe, 

= a9 

=, 2 CGC ek 
wale gill, aripye eet 

\Gs Cs 
srt silt IStE cst 

> -6§ : a 
a gggilt, jee mle 
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I.—INSCRIPTION ON THE INNER WALL OF THE 
FORT AT RAICHORE. 


Some time ago Mr. Francis B. Hanna, m.a., M.z., Engineer 
to the Madras Railway at Bellary, informed me of the 
existence of an ancient inscription on the inner wall of the 
fort at Raichore. Being an experienced photographer he 
succeeded in taking two successful negatives of the inscrip- 
tion. These he kindly forwarded to me, and from them 
Messrs. Nicholas and Co. of Madras have printed the positives. 
Moreover at my suggestion Mr. Hanna wrote the following 
descriptive note (A) about the Raichore fort, which I trust 
will prove of much interest to the reader. In B I givea 
transliteration, and in C a translation of the inscription, which 
is followed by an historical inquiry contained further on in D. 


; A. 
DESCRIPTIVE NOTE ABOUT RAICHORE FORT. 


a 


Contributed by Mr. Francis B. Hanna. 


Tux town of Raichore is situated in the south-west corner 
of the dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad. It lies nearly 
midway between the large rivers Kistna and Tungabhadra, 
and has, according to the recent census, a population of 18,575 
persons. The surrounding country is a level plain, broken up 
here and there by hills of solid gneiss, most of which are 
covered with loose boulders of the same stone. Of late years 
the name Raichore has become well known in Southern India, 
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as the main lines of railway from Bombay and Madras form 
their junction at this station; but beyond this few Europeans 
know much about the place. 

The old fort, however, presents a striking appearance, even 
to the casual observer who sees it from a passing train, and 
is well worthy of description. Its general form resembles a 
square, with the southern corners rounded off, and the south 
and east sides curved outwards. Three sides of this square 
are defended by a high stone wall, strengthened by a number 
of substantial bastions, and surrounded by a moat; whilst a 
steep isolated rock, rising 290 feet above the plain and pro- 
tected by a double line of fortifications and the moat, forms 
an appropriate boundary on the south. The outer wall passes 
close round the southern base of this rocky hill, but encloses 
on the northern side a strip of level ground about 1,000 yards 
long from east to west, and 600 yards wide, on which a part 
of the present town is built. Within this first line of defence 
a second wall is found, which, passing round the south of the 
hill about half way up the rock, encloses on the north a square 
piece of level land having an area of about 50 acres. . 

On the west side the two walls are very nearly parallel and 
about 150 yards apart ; this space is now waste land marked 
by the signs of ruined dwellings. The interval between the 
eastern walls is twice as great, and is covered with houses, 
whilst a large part of the present town lies still further to 
the east. From this it is plain that the town has hada 
gradual tendency to extend eastwards; for the inscription 
shown in the accompanying photograph proves that the inner 
wall was built 300 years before the outer, and it seems fair 
to infer that when the outer wall was built it enclosed all 
that part of the town which then lay outside the original 
limits. 

The age of the outer wall is definitely fixed by the dates 
on a number of stone tablets which are built into niches in 
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the interior of several of the bastions. These inscriptions are 
in Persian and Arabic characters, beautifully cut in a hard 
stone resembling in appearance a dark-green slate. The 
dates on four of these stones are 971, 1000, 1018 and 1029 
Hijri, which correspond to 1563, 1591, 1609 and 1619 
of our era. The following is a translation of the inscription 
on the stone, which was till lately in the north wall of Hanu- 
man’s bastion, but which, it is much to be regretted, has 
recently been removed and sent to Gulburgah. 

“By the grace of God and that of Mohammed, our 
Redeemer, this building was completed. The erection of the 
building began in the time of the noble Ibrahim Adil Shah. 
The Agent Malik Yakub, with the assistance of Malik Reham 
Sahib, commenced its erection. This building was completed 
and has since become twice holy ; it always faces the Kiblah. 
Tt dates from 1018, and is held in as high estimation as the 
constellation of the twins.” 

The other inscriptions are of asimilar character. Hanu- 
man’s bastion stands in the middle of the western wall, and 
ean easily be identified by means of an old tree growing in 
the centre. It has a fewrude figures of elephants and 
monkeys oh some of the stones, which were probably taken 
from some Hindu well or temple, as Mahomedans never 
earved figures of animals on their buildings. This may 
account for the Hindu name. At the north-east corner of 
the outer fortification is a gateway and courtyard with some 
Hindu carvings, but these are of little importance. Most of 
them are badly designed and roughly executed, the best 
being a slab on the southern side, representing a king 
attended by dancing girls, who have their hair tied up in 
most elaborate chignons. The wall of the outer line of 
_ fortification is built in two parts, one of 18 to 20 feet rising 
from the bottom of the moat up to an external pathway 10 
feet wide, which is protected by a parapet; and the other part 
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of about the same height, reaching from the pathway to the 
top of the wall. That part of the wall which is above the 
general level of the ground is backed with a mound of earth, 
faced with stone on the inner side, the whole forming a solid 
mass which varies from 20 to 40 feet in thickness. The 
masonry is substantial, but the stones are too square on the 
face for first-class work, and little or no attention was paid 
to the breaking of joint; consequently an unbroken line of 
joints often runs vertically down five or six consecutive 
courses. The walls are built in 18-inch courses of stone set 
in mud and pointed with mortar on the face. In some parts 
battlements loop-holed for musketry still remain ; these are 
chiefly found on the southern side. 

The inner wall is quite different in style. It is constructed 
of large blocks of gneiss, many of which are over 12 feet 
long and weigh upwards of 10 tons each; whilst a few 
specially large stones are more than twice this weight. For 
instance, at the north-east corner, one stone measures 13 feet 
6 inches, by 5 feet, by 4 feet 6 inches; and the one above it 
11 feet 6 inches, by 5 feet, by 4 feet. No mortar is used 
in this wall, and one of the most striking peculiarities of the 
masonry is that in many places the top of a course was left 
curved and uneven, and the stones of the course above were 
eut so as to follow this irregular outline. Such a method 
must have entailed an enormous waste of labour, as the close 
joints could only have been obtained after a tentative process 
of fitting, which must have been a very tedious work when 
such large stones had to be lifted. Asan example of this 
class of work the following instance may be mentioned :— 


FT. IN. FT, IN. FT. IN. FT, IN. 


Length from end 


of stone hes Syep, ) 0 The <2! th 16 
Corresponding 37% 
3 
depth 2 4 23 AS caer 


- a 4 . 
ie ri A : a b ork ad ari 7" : 
a a oe a 
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Here, it will be seen, there is a sudden dip of 73 inches at 5 
feet from one end, to fit a joint in the course below where the 
two adjoining stones differ that much in height. An exam- . 
ple of another class is a coffin-shaped stone, the length of 
which is 11 feet 2 inches; the depths at the ends 3 feet 3 
inches, and 3 feet 4 inches; and the depth at 43 feet from 
one end 4 feet 3 inches. These examples are from the north 
and east walls, where the joints are much closer than on the 
western side. A correct idea of the class of work may be 
formed. from that portion of the photograph which is below 
the inscription. Such open joints as those which are seen 
above the large stone are quite exceptional. In this wall 
great attention has been paid to bonding, and breaking of 
joint; the stones being generally placed as headers and 
stretchers alternately, like the class of brickwork known as 
“Flemish bond.” The inner wallis 18 feet high, and 17 
feet thick, including the earthwork backing and stone-facing 
on the inside. Its general line is broken up by a series of 
Square projections placed 40 yards apart; each of these 
stands out 20 feet from the face of the wall, and forms an 
external buttress 15 yards wide. The old Hindu wall seems 
only to have extended to the northern slope of the hill. At 


- this point the character of both the east and west walls 


suddenly -changes and becomes similar to that of the outer 
fortifications, so that it would appear that the southern part 
of the inner line was built by the Mahomedans at a compara- 
tively recent date. : 

On the top of the hill there is a walled enclosure of irregular 
shape, 40 yards long, and 40 yards wide. Thisis entered by 
a gateway on the southern side. To the left of the entrance 
is a covered building 11 yards long, 23 yards wide, and 24 
yards high, which is divided into five chambers in each of 
which is a little grave surmounted by strings of glass bangles 
and other children’s ornaments. Opposite the centre chamber 
is alargergravecovered only by the Neem tree growing beside 

28 
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it. ‘These are said to be the graves of Begum Punchbee and 
her five daughters. Opposite the gateway isa miniature mus- 
jid 10 feet square, and 15 feet high, with carved stone minarets. 
Alongside this is a house the main room of which is 
divided by pillars into six spaces about 9 feet square, each of 
which is covered by a small dome. On the northern side 
there is a similar dome over a little chamber which projects 
like a bay window from the rest of the room. ‘This has 
windows on three sides and commands a fine view of the 
fort and town in the plain below. The roof of the house is 
surrounded by a parapet loop-holed for musketry, and was 
approached by an external staircase on the west side, part of 
which has fallen down. At the north-east angle of the 
enclosure stands a curious little building only 73 feet square, 
and 8 feet high, which consists of a dome supported by four 
stone pillars. The two northern pillars are of the same 
pattern ; the other two are of a plainer design, and are differ- 
ent from each other. The inside of the dome is plastered, 
and ornamented with scrolls and flower borders such as are 
usually seen on Mahomedan buildings. In the centre of the 
enclosure there is a masonry tank for holding water, which 
measures 10 yards square on the outside, and stands 5 feet 
above the level of the ground. To the south of this isa 
circular mound faced with stone, in the centre of which an 
old cannon is mounted. The breech has been blown away 
just below the touch-hole, so the construction of the gun can 
be wellseen. Itis made of twelve longitudinal iron bars each 
about 11 inchessquare, surrounded by three wrought-iron coils. 
The inner coil is 1} inches thick, the middle and outer coils 
each 12 inches. The outer coil only extends for 2 feet 7 
inches from the broken end, and is finished off with an orna- 
mental border. The gun as it now stands is 20 feet 4 inches 
long. Its external circumference near the muzzle is 3 feet, 
at the trunnions 3} feet, and at the breech 4 feet 2 inches. 
Four pairs of eyes for slinging the cannon by means of ropes 
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are placed at 2, 7,18, and 19 feet, respectively, from the 
muzzle; the trunnions are at 10} feet. Just in front of the 
trunnions there is a () shaped projection that fits on a 
wrought-iron cross bar 44 feet long, which bar itself passes 
through the two arms of a Y shaped support that is built 
into the masonry base. There is another broken gun of 
similar construction in one of the bastions on the north wall 
of the fort. 

In the middle of the western side of the inner wall stands 
a gateway,a few yards to the south of which is the large 
stone bearing the Telugu inscription. ‘This stone is a 
curiosity in itself, being a block of gneiss 41 feet 5 inches 
long, and over 3 feet deep. Its lower side is 7 feet above the 
ground, and near one end isa large triangular projection 
which fits into a corresponding hollow in the course below. 
The inscription is 13 feet long, and 2 feetdeep. It consists 
of ten lines in old Telugu characters which were so much 
worn by age that they had to be carefully coloured before a 
legible photograph could be obtained. The Telugu language 
is commonly spoken in Raichore, yet, strange to say, no one 
could be found who could read the inscription until the pho- 
tograph was sent to Dr. Oppert of Madras. On the right- 
hand side of the inscription is a carving of Ganapati, and at the 
northern end there is a standing figure of some other Hindu 
deity. Both these are very much defaced, all the projecting 
portions having been knocked off, most probably by Mahome- 
dan iconoclasts. A little further down the wall will be found 
some rude carvings which illustrate the way the big stone 
was conveyed to its present site. It is represented loaded in 
a four-wheeled cart drawn by several pairs of buffaloes. The 
stone is in an inclined position, the front part projecting 
over the heads of the buffaloes next the cart. One man 
sitting on the front of the stone is brandishing a whip and 
holding the reins ; another in the middle, and a third at the 
end of the stone are encouraging the group of people who 
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are pushing at the back of the cart and helping to move the 
wheels by means of a large lever. On the next stone six 
carts decorated with flags are represented, each cart being 
drawn by one pair of bulls. | 


B. 
TRANSLITERATION OF THE INSCRIPTION. 

Svasti samastagunaganakara satyaratnakara saujanyagau- 
rava adigandabhairava sahasdttunga kakatiyakatakasarhbnaha 
viracitarandtsiha kudupaliripuravaradhisvara viralaksumi- 
nijésvara hasulukulakamalamartanda kadanapracanda misara- 
ganda ubhayabalaganda gandaraganda abhanga gandabhér- 
unda hagibaraganda hadimuvaraganda ladakunarapendara 
ékajagadékavira kantikarakalamauli santatojvala sasimaulini- 
jayanta dustaturagarékharévanta samarasamayadurdharavi- 
ravatararisadiyelitalagonduganda uppulasomanitalagondu- 
ganda gandibhipalunitalagonduganda lakkinayakunitala- 
gonduganda yedipalikaceyanakunisirakhanda kandirikésina- 
yinitalagondaganda — aparabhimanirdhimadhamanirupama- 


—2- 


sangramarama téralakadadésapattaniruvatondagodhamapat- 
tanapurattacirabélakinayininisihanapaharana sahajakraurya- 


The letters in italic print are not in the text. Spelling mistakes occur in the 
inscription. . 

Line 2, séhassttunga. This expression is in Local Records XIII, p. 162, 1. 5, 
an epithet of the king Anantapaladanda. 

Line 4, hasulu, denotes the Hoysala kings. 

Line 5, gandaraganda. In the preface to the Balabhagavatam, p. 14, 1. 2, Papa- 
timmaraja is called gandaraganda, and in the Ramarajiyam, p. 2, 1. 13 
the Calukya Narayana is called dharanivarahagandaraganda. Compare 
also p. 230. : 

Line 6, hadimuvaraganda. In the Ramarajiyam, p. 2, 1. 12, the Calukya Nara- 
yana is called hattumavaraganda. See also huttibbaraganda on p. 235- 

Line 6, ladakunarapendara. In the preface to the Balabhagavatam, p. 6, 1. 7 
Timmaraja is called Gandapendara. 

Line 7, hantikarakalamauli. With this expression compare Tirwmalaraya- 
maul in Balabhagavatam, sl. 121, 

Line 10, lakkindyakuni. See p. 217 and p- 240. 

Line 11, haceyandkunisirakhanda. Acgording to the preface to the Balabhaga- 
vatam Ramaraja, son of Bukkaraya, conquered the Kacadhisa of 
Adavéni (Adoni) see p. 231—Kandarikesinayini, see p. 217, 
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15 bharana k6tapimmadirayakanthabharanabhirikara joda- 
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30 


odaya pattasitraturangaprahara rudradévadaksinasubhadan- 
da nijakirtiptritabrahmandakaranda paribaloddanda srisoma- 
nathadévadivyasripadapadmaradhaka parabalasidhaka sama- 
disamastaprasastisahitam Ssrimatu misiyaraganda goreganga- 
yaraddivaru poddamanapuramanandu sukhasankathavino- 
dambuna prthuvirajyamam séyacumnundaganu tadrajya- 
raksamani ayina srinarayanadévadivyasripadapadmaradhaka 
sakalajanapratipalaka parabalasiadhaka sakaladayasadhaka 
punyagunasanatha vithalanatha bhinathandu adavanitumbu- 
kamu magudahaluva durgalu sadhiiei tadanantarambu raci- 
ripattanapatisabhimukhundai sukhasankathavin6dambuna 
prthuvirajyam seyucuzhnundi sakavarsambulu 1216 agu 
jayasarhvatsara margasira Sudda 10 ra nandu sarvarastra- 
samastaprajaraksanartham jeriladurgavam  racayificenu— 


a2e—- 62 = 2 = 


C: 
TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION. _ 
Hat! while he who is the embodiment of all good qualities, a 
jewel mine of truth, who possesses dignity and generosity, the 
most formidable of ancient heroes, passionate in daring, who is 
the mail of the city of the Kakatiyas, whose prowess in battle 
is established, the sovereign of the excellent town Kudupaliru, 
the own consort of the Goddess of heroism, the sun to the lotus 


of the Hasulu family, who is fierce in war, an excellent hero, 


the most eminent of the two armies, the hero of heroes, who 
is invincible, like a Gandabhérunda, superior to his enemies, 
the conqueror of thirteen, who wears an anklet on which are 
the pictures of the heads of the defeated Ladakas, the only 
hero of the whole world, who has a shining beautiful diadem, 
who is always resplendent, the true charioteer of him who 
has the moon as his crest, who trains a line of vicious horses, 
who is an incarnation of a hero irresistible at the time of 


- Line 15, pimmadirdya. Compare the Ramarajiyam, p. 22, 1. 6, where Hemma- 


liraja, the son of Tatapinna, is mentioned. 
Line 16. daksinasubhadanda. In the Local Records XVIII, p. 319, 1. 15 Naga- 
raja, the son-in-law of Sadasivaraya, is called daksinabhujadanda. 
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battle, the hero who cut off the heads when fighting with 
enemies, the hero who cut off the head of Uppulasoma, the 
hero who cut off the head of the king of Gandi, the hero who 
cut off the head of Lakkinayaka, the hero who cut off the 
head of Kaceyanaik of Yedipali, the hero who cut off the 
head of Késinaik of Kandaru, who is unequalled in his 
very fierce and smokeless splendour, who is like Rama in battle, 
who has taken away at night the treasure of Cirabélakinaik 
the lord of the wheat-town of Tonda, which is by the 
side of the country of Téralakadu, who is distinguished by 
genuine fierceness, who distributes the necklace of Kotapim- 
madiraya, one who wearsa coat of mail, who strikes the horses 
with a silken whip, who is the auspicious right-hand club of 
Rudradéva, with whose fame the casket-like egg-shell of 
Brahma is filled, who is proud of his power, who worships the 
holy lotus feet of the god Srisémanatha, who conquers the 
troops of the enemy, who knows the virtues of all political 
measures such as conciliation, &c., while he the renowned and 
excellent hero Gore Gangaya Raddivaru was administrating 
in Poddamanapura his kingdom on earth in the enjoyment 
of peace and pleasant news, the king Vithalanatha—who 
is the chief protector of his kingdom, who worships the 
holy lotus feet of the god Srinarayana, who protects all 
people, who conquers the troops of his enemy, who effects all 
sorts of kindness, who is endowed with holy qualities— 
having reduced the fortresses of Adavanitumbuka and Magu- 
dahaluva, having afterwards turned his face towards the 
spears of the city of Ractru, while ruling his kingdom on 
earth in the enjoyment of peace and pleasant news, construct- 
ed for the protection of all the subjects of his entire kingdom 
on Sunday the tenth day of the bright fortnight of Margasira 
after the (expired) Saka year 1216,! corresponding to the 
(present) Jaya year, the rock fortress.—Great blessing— 
Prosperity —prosperity — prosperity. 


1 In inscriptions the expired year of the Saka is given together with the 
actual year of the sixty years’ cycle; Jaya corresponds therefore with 1217. 
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D. 


An Historicat Inquiry ABouT GORE GANGAYA AND 
VITHALA. 


The inscription on the inner wall of the fort of Ractru 
(Raichore) relates to a period of Indian history which is 
involved in deep darkness. For the twenty years which 
preceded the Mahomedan conquest of the Dekkan by ’ Ala- 
ud-din only a very few valuable inscriptions or other records 
have come down to us which elucidate these sombre pages of 
the chronicles of India. One need not be surprised that the 
conquered Hindus did not feel any inclination to commemo- 
rate these sad times, from which dates the destruction of 
their political ascendency and national independence, but it is 
rather astonishing that the annals of the victors also contain 
only meager accounts of events, which laid the foundation for 
the sway of Islam over a great part of Southern India. 

The aspect of the political affairs in the Dekkan towards 
the end of the thirteenth century is painful indeed. It 
presents a dismal picture of internecine wars, caused either by 
religious intolerance or by greed for territory. Nothing 
promoted, in fact, so much the success of the invaders as the 
continual dissensions among Hindu chieftains, who appealed 
occasionally for help to the common enemy, and who in- 
dulged in their fratricidal contests, even at a time when it 
ought to have been apparent to all that the only chance of 
avoiding utter destruction lay in the close union of all. More- 
over, the manner in which the Hindu princes generally dis- 
posed in those days of their crown-lands was very impolitic. 
When a king had more than one son, he usually assigned to 
each of them a particular province, thus destroying the state, 
for whose consolidation he had labored hard and which he 
had perhaps founded himself. 

The stone inscription bears the date of Sunday (Raviva- 
ram) the 10th day of the bright fortnight of Margasira after 
the expired Saka year 1216, which coincides with the present 
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Jaya year of the sixty years’ cycle of Brhaspati. This date 
corresponds with Sunday the 28th of November, 1294 A.D. 
(Old Style).! 

At that time Sultan Jalaluddin Firoz Shah Khilji was 
reigning in Delhi. He had ascended the throne in 688 
Hijri or 1289 A.D., and was murdered by his nephew and 
son-in-law Sultan Alauddin on the 17th of Ramazan 695, 
i.e, in July 1296 A.D. ’Alauddin, when Governor of Karra, 
undertook his first expedition against the Raja of Dévagiri 
with the permission of his Sultan between the 19th of Rabiu- 
lakhir and the 28th of Rajab 695, 7.e., between February 
and April 1296 A.D. 

The two persons mentioned in the inscription are Gore 
Gangaya Raddivaru and Vithalanatha. No printed infor- 
mation about these two men can be found anywhere. Neither 
of them is even mentioned in Professor Horace Hayman 
Wilson’s learned introduction to his Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Oriental Manuscripts of the Mackenzie Collection, or in 
Sir Walter Elliot’s well known Monograph on Hindu Inscrip- 
tions, or in the late Mr. James Prinsep’s ]issays on Indian 
Antiquities. Yet both these men were persons of consider- 
able importance and wielded great power in the territories 
now belonging to the Nizam and in the Ceded Provinces. 

The grand deeds which are attributed to Gore Gangaya 
Raddivaru mark him as a successful general who had gained 
many victories, and asa prince of distinction. In the follow- 
ing discourse he will be identified with Gore Raya Ganga- 
dévayagaru, who is mentioned as commander-in-chief and 
prime minister of the Kakatiya king in the Local Records 
of the Oriental MSS. Library in Madras. In the inscrip- 
tion his residence is named Poddamanapura, which is perhaps 
identical with Pottapinadu, mentioned in the Local Records. 


1T am indebted for the rectification of this and other dates to Mr. W. S. 
Krishnasvami Naidu, Head-Translator of the Madras High Court, who has 
made Indian Chronology his special study. 
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Gore is occasionally spelt Gorre ; Raddivaru corresponds to 
Raya, the word Raddu being derived from the Sanskrit 
rastram ; raddivaru is, therefore, king. Gangaya Déva and 
Gangadévaya are different forms of the same name. 

The Kakatiyas were the reigning family at Orugallu 
(Ekasila), to whom belonged Rudra Déva, who is mentioned 
in the inscription. His full name is Kumara Kakatiya Pra- 
tapa Rudra Déva, who reigned from 8.8. 1190 to about 1245. 
Hasulu indicates the Hoysala dynasty which reigned at 
Dorasamudra or Padabidu (Ha/ebidw) in Mysore. 

With respect to the names of places occurring in the in- 
scription, the identification is not always easy. Kudupaliru 
seems to correspond to the modern Kadapa; G'andi is most 
likely Gandikota in the Kadapa district; in Lakkindyaka 
I recognize the leader of Lakh or of Lakkundi situated in 
the Bombay Presidency, unless it is preferred to explain 
Lakkinayaka as a personal name; Adipalli is not far from 
Kadapa. There are in the Nizam’s territory and the neigh- 
bouring districts many places called Kandiru; but the place 
alluded to in the inscription I take to be Karnalu (Kurnool). 
In the Tarikh-i-Alai of Amir Khusru, who died 1325 A.D.,. 
Kandar is repeatedly mentioned as a place of importance in 
the wars between the Hindus and the Musulmans (1310-1311 
A.D.’). ° Téralakddu is most likely Talakadu in Mysore, the 
ancient capital of the Ganga dynasty, north of which lies 
Tondaniru (‘Lonnir), in which name I am inclined to recog- 
nize Tondagodhimapattana.® Adavanitumbaka is Adoni. 


2 Compare the History of India, edited from the posthumous papers of the 
late Sir H. M. Elliot, x.c.B., by Professor John Dawson, Vol. II, p. 90. 
Karnal is also called Kandanavolu or Kandanélu and Kandaniru or Kan- 
duru. The meaning is derived from the black soil (kandu) rouna Karnual. 

3 Talkher in the Nizam’s territory, Telikoti in the Kaladgi district of the 
Bombay Presidency and Tarlakota in Ganjam have similar names. 

Godhima means wheat, which is much grown in Mysore and also in the 
country round Tonnur. Tondanaru or Fddavapuri, a place of great import- 
ance, was once also a residency town. 
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Concerning Mdagadahaluva I am as yet unable to make any 
positive statements. 

Vithalanatha or Vithalésa or Vithala was a prince belong- 
ing to the family of the Narapatis. We are enabled to prove 
his identity on the authority of Konérinatha, a contempo- 
rary Telugu writer, who dedicated his Balabhagavatam to 
Tirumalaraja, the elder brother of Vithala. In the preface 
to this book K6énérinatha gives a genealogy of the family of 
his patron, and sings also the praises of Vithala. The 
preface of the Balabhagavatam seems to have been entirely 
overlooked either by Professor Wilson or by his amanuensis, 
but it is still more peculiar that the Balabhagavatam, of 
which two copies exist in the Mackenzie collection, is neither 
described by the Rev. William Taylor in his Catalogue 
Raisonné of that collection, nor even mentioned in his List of 
the Telugu MSS. contained in that collection. 


I. Asout Gore Gancaya RappivAru. 


The dynasty of the Gangas was, after its overthrow in 
Mysore, not doomed to insignificance. In various parts of 
Southern India we soon observe them again rising to in- 
fluence, if not as mighty princes, yet as generalissimos and 
ministers of the ruling dynasties, while in Orissa they suc- 
ceeded at last in founding a powerful realm. 

Thus one Gangaraja, master of Kolalapura (the modern 
Kolar), distinguished himself as a general of the king of the 
Pallavas; another served the Calukya king Bhuvanaika 
Malla; the Hoysala king Visnu Vardhana entrusted to a 
Gangaraja the offices of minister and general, and we meet 
with other Gangas in the reign of the Kalacurya Vijala of 
Kalyana.* i 

In the extracts from the Local Records, which are given 
below, occur the names of Gangaya Déva Maharaja and 


4 See Mysore Inscriptions by Lewis Rice, p. xlvi. 
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Gorre Raya Gangadévayagaru. The natives of India do not 
now-a-days always adhere to one particular form of their 
names, still less did their ancestors do so in those remote 
times ; the difference of names does not, therefore, necessarily 
indicate difference of persons. It is therefore possible, that 
both titles apply to one and the same individual. Between 
the first inscription of the Local Records, in which Gahgaya 
Déva Maharaja is mentioned, and the Raciru-inscription lies 


‘only an interval of 35 years, (from 1181-1216 8.S., or 


1259-1294 A.D.), which is not too long a period for one person 
to occupy a post. It must also not be overlooked that accord- 
ing to p. 224 Gangaya Déva could not have ruled long before 
1181 8.8. The king Ganapati Deva and his grandson Pratapa 
Rudra Déva might have entrusted their realm and army to 
the same Gangaya, who filled both the offices of prime minister 
and generalissimo. Moreover, it must not be forgotten, that 
the same locality is everywhere mentioned as the residence of 
the prime minister and commander-in-chief. 


On the other hand, if in the context two different indivi- 
duals are alluded to, who held successively the same position 
under the same dynasty and ruled over the same territory, a 
close relationship may fairly be presumed to have existed 
between them. . 


At all events the extracts from the Local historical 
Records’ about Gangaya Déva Maharaja and those which 
refer to Gorre Raya Gangadévayagaru, the personage speci- 
ally mentioned in our inscription, are full of important details, 
and are worthy enough of being rescued from oblivion. 

In the fifth volume of the Local Records (pp. 27, 28) 
Maharaja Gangaya Déva is mentioned, as far as I can ascertain, 
for the first time. ‘The exact date of the inscription corre- 
sponds to Saturday, the 27th December 1259 A.D., Old Style. 

The Records read as follows :— 

After Maharaja Tirukaliti Dévacdla had borne the burden 
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of the reign and when Maharaja Ganapati was ruling the 
kingdom, his commander-in-chief Maharaja Gangaya Déva 
holding supreme sway over Siddhavatam,° Pottupinadu,® and 
other countries, lived then in a village called (Mavujé) 
Mayadakiru,’ which lies north of the Duvvaru® division of 
the abovementioned sub-district. One Maharaja Jannigadéva, 
his sister’s son, was very powerful. When Maharaja Gangaya 
Déva was holding supreme sway over this country, he gave 
the town of Mayadakiru, in which he resided, as an agra- 
haram to Brahmans, dividing it into 68 srotriyam grants 
during the holy feast Makara Sankranti, on the 11th day of 

the bright fortnight in the month of Pusya, in the year 
Siddarthi, corresponding to the Saka year 1181. In proof of 
this there is a stone-tablet in a street in the middle of the 
abovementioned village. As proof of the reign of the Maha- 
raja Gangaya Déva there exists moreover a stone tablet in 
the Siddhésvara temple of Jyoti® on the northern bank of the 
Pinakini !° on the north side to the village Jyoti in the above- 
mentioned sub-district. 

QO FOND BsSSYP soSborw O28 WSO BSS 
OCS KrsQas soot orn Tr2Ig WSO Gwwqyrso 
Br wh OK Vwsd KoKmw SS mSPore HKSH0 
BI? & oy wrdso D5 BS 55 sS@0 [Hw o WAI H Oe Osy 
So Wregr saree WSK sxe dws SoS) E sow 
SIH OD [RPS 3500 )0a8. esas BH 200 89055 
MMos BHAK GS Store OS Gowos WA wo 
en G 00 GAD. KoXomas sstarerowrts ox 
Dad [GRSGo BW Pespao wos HPsSyoooms spores 

5 In Kadapa, east of the latter, commonly spelt Sidhout. 

6 T identify Pottapinadu with the modern Budvail in Kadapa, see p. 225. 
7 In Kadapa, north of the town Kadapa,commonly written Midekoor. 

8 A sub-district in Kadapa, commonly called Dhoor. 


9 In Kadapa, lies north of the Pennar near Siddhavatam. 
10 Or Pennar. 
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SPSS sw FISSe Sow coo OB Be Bossy 
DHS FO o0-w wF5Holsr08 Fag Train aw79 OS lk 
SqoH GSB SHPMS SyAyen (T Bow O[KSHswo BHO, 
Boss Weg SHSH»~ MSA SK omsswrds LWrso 
ROHS Wo Hse JereT-OSo HSB BSR KoX 


DBS MBE vs Goewnes WAH) Wravrg sxe 


SH BS MAE SHS SPH H FO wrKsvoows 
TrBOSaE HHTPAmoh S*HSS SO OA 
WD Swrvcosners HY Bere PVs HSH. 

Another account of the same event is found in the Local 
Records, vol. xviii, pp. 22, 23, where Gangaya Déeva Maha- 
raja is called the prime minister of Ganapati Déva, and his 
nephew’s full title is given as Murari Narayanabalamatta- 
ganda Gandapendéra Janniga Déva Maharaja." 

The next mention of Gangaya Déva is dated Thursday, 2nd 


11 KegSB BS SWE PSD OT WS GFNOD oor 
77g 68 BALM AAMOM Wen lswdou srdxossy 
By, DUT OS [Wrsoisyr-H MAC WS Hy Mo Posse 
HO BYVAL BSo’s e8 DTP DITA E SOT WrH OF 
SXMSBAS TET word WAN ons KoXow ass 
SES eS Dar-Powws VSS raga Hoeortswres) od 
BIS S*aopososl- WSsrtoes sod TP’ Tr-aore 
DOS GXo% Kobo BS BOOK BS sows ory OW Garo 
S MSE SO-|SsmosoHs “AwWreanWawe Hos - gh 
TE ssl (HPO XoXo as sosory Dr2e WSO 
Ser70H) \sere HOD OS WIT HOS SHBoIl- Wawro 
DHS BST OXSESo Boovwshoa CJS pw 
HQow FT Woawoswmw asp GB OXst5o Bw - 
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February 1262 A.D., Old Style. We read in the Local 
Records, vol. v, pp. 28, 29, as follows :— 


While this Maharaja Gangaya Déva ruled over this 
country, Maharaja Brahmaraksasa Siddhaya Déva, the son of 
Maharaja Kadambaraya Bhimaya Déva, undertook an expe- 
dition with the intention of conquering it. While he was 
encamped near SOmasilapatnam,! which lies on the northern 
bank of the Pinakini, two parugas} to the east of which is 
situated the village Pattapurali, Maharaja Murari Narayana 
Balamattaganda Gandapendéra Janniga Déva (a sister’s son 
of Maharaja Gangaya Déva who reigned over the abovemen- 
tioned country), prepared for battle as soon as he arrived, 
after collecting an army from the territory of Maharaja 
Gangaya. A terrible battle took place between him and 
Maharaja Brahmaraksasa Siddhaya Deva near Sdmaéila- 
patnam. Brahmaraksasa Siddhaya Déva died after having 
been victorious in this battle. In proof. of this there is a 
written stone-tablet in a deserted Isvara temple (which is 
situated near the village common of the now deserted “* village 
called Annaliru,!> which lies north of the division of the 
abovementioned sub-district Duvviru) dated the 11th day of 
the bright fortnight of the month of Magha in the year 
Durmati, corresponding to the Saka year 1183. 


Qos werd WEQHTKT oP Ds TH Rods 
STH LTO BY ASS x JyrS) Hy Ber WS 
Sao 350 So|SVSF FroFso @ OD [WeIH Ny 8 - Yo 
os KrF Gog x Fo a0w0 OB Oe SosSySo OP 
LWP BHSH - S88 “POLSro B Go Be Eighe oe ae 
DIGS SHS) Foros - HB tr OD [DOD ARS. 


12 Lies north of the Pennar in Nellore on the frontier of Kadapa. 

13 Originally parugu means a distance a man can run ; or about two miles. 
14 «¢ Being without lights” is its original meaning. 

15 In Kadapa, in the sub-district Dhoor. 
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Moreover it is written in the abovementioned stone tablet 
that a Bhimaya-lingam has been erected for the village of 
Annaliru in a Siva temple, and that érotriya gifts have also 
been bestowed at the same time as endowments. 

Br KoX ow QS SET WPYaewy oor Bhevirr 
©) O GSP (25 ,SEa.0% SILT S09 HHS SOS C 
BS SSonTrow 2) SOB HOSES? oP OW 8 Soe MH aS 
WEY O° EHP HRaw GSH Oro Orr BFo aSow 
_ § BSD Sods SSOSD DSO) OO [WeNoresdso Brow 
Ksoo% Sots HMMoMsrSswos HT SOSas ¥) S5grK 
SHOWDSH Sy Meso Vosooss BosGBAS ow? WO [ST 
25% oom 8559 Chewniirrs) Sy XoXo BS storeys os 
abso  § Sredodso Dowd Soh T-Srowrs nos & 
Kot Xo BORS BOK BH stort Koxowm ss 
SDE Tew WHS ds0%90 a NG Sow Wriwe- SD cvoo 
KONLS WD We8dy WBPO°K | ORO Cas 
x aPo PNW Os, Tso Soyoshs Orda 
on casos Mawsd&. BaArIWK Oe WaPo RS os 
SH SHH TET RDO SWB wah.  anok sd Soar 
HD] Wars sewssre SYS HAC Ws He Oy 
erro ee [Wreso SEO BHT gn BL MaHsd 05 SoH Ro 
Swowots SarrdsoVoo ws Ore C5 BI Vomo ssw ere 
TOs BOswes F¥smxsswow oosvZ3 wrx ves 
SB OPS) SxS F OO - ew bans art) 
SJB VdWST OSjyorOouwssresH SF Borvay 
socmo% AxdowmDeXsw (HBKBH SBSTH oXToX 
SEKSOSHTPM Hy Bor Oy Sino Wi PSSare TPs 
sts (rHHszS. 
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According to an account found in the 18th volume of the 
Local Records, p. 23, one Jotti Rami Nayadu, a follower 
of Gangaya Déva, erected this stone tablet.'* 

In the 18th volume of the Local Records we find lower 
down on the same page 238, another passage relating to 
Gangaya Déva. Its date coincides with the end of 1271 and 
the beginning of 1272 A.D. It runs as follows :— 

After the Maharaja Gangaya Déva had been reigning for 
some time, the renowned Maharaja Mandalésvara Tripuran- 
taka Déva came and entered Duvviru, made this village his 
capital, fortified extensively the site of the town, selected 
it as his residence, and held the sovereignty over a little 
territory. Proof of this is afforded in the inscription on a 
fragment of a stone-tablet near a snakebund on the raised 
earth mould of a fig-tree in the midst of the village Janna- 
varam belonging to the abovementioned division half a 
paragu on the west of the chief town of Duvvaru. On it 
is written ‘“‘ Hail to the illustrious Maharaja Mahamanda- 
lésvara Brahmaraksasa Tripurantaka Déva who was ruling 
his kingdom in the town of Duvviru in the enjoyment of 
peace and pleasant news in the year Prajotpatti, correspond- 
ing to the Saka year 1194.” Three-fourths of this tablet is 
broken in pieces and cannot be made out, the whole context 
therefore is not known. 
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The first place where the name of Gre Gangaya Raddivaru 
is mentioned occurs in the 8th volume of the Local Records, 
page 81; there we find the following passage, whose date 
corresponds to Sunday, the 28th of December 1287 A.D., 
Old Style, 

“The prime minister Gore Raya Gangadévayagaru having 
erected in honor of his king Maharaja Ambadéva!’ mantapams 
round the Parasuramésvara temple in Aravuturévulu in 


_ Pottapimadu, as well as planted cocoanut trees and dedicated 


to the deity some freehold land, gave to Brahmans food 
and choultries at the time of the Makara Sankranti on Friday 
the 5th of the dark fortnight of the month of Pusya in the 
year Sarvajit, corresponding to the (expired) Saka year 1209. 
On this same tablet it is written that he, after having built the 
village Ambapura near Kadapagudi, transformed it into an 
agraharam. Yet there is now near Kadapagudi no agraharam 


17 Ambadéva reigned in Bellary. 
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called Ambapuram ; although we have inquired after it, we 
have heard nothing about it. On the other hand there is two 
parugas to the west of Kadapa an Agraharam Ambava- 
ram./°7 
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The next allusion to Gore Gangaya in the Local Records 
(xvili, pp. 218, 219) is dated Sunday, 13th August 1290 
A.D., Old Style, and reads as follows :— 

When this Maharaja Pratapa Rudra Déva governed the 
kingdom of the earth as the illustrious Maharaja Ganda- 
pendéra Ambadéva ruled over the country, and when the 
illustrious prime minister Gorre Rayya Gangadévayagaru 
was with them as an experienced administrator, a boundary dis- 
pute having arisen between the villagers of the village Bodde- 
ceruvu and the villagers of the village Ravulakolani about 
a tract of land newly reclaimed from the forest of the above- 
mentioned sub-district of Obalam,!® Gangadévayagaru settled 
the boundary between the inhabitants of the two villages on 
Thursday the 7th day of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada 


18 Ties a few miles west from Kadapa. HE Kadapa. 
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in the Vikrti year, corresponding to the (eapired) Saka year 
1212. In support of this, there is a stone tablet inside 
the bank of the tank called Mugguru” of the three villages 
Obalam, Boddecerla, and Brahmanapalle in the tract of land 
newly reclaimed from the forest of Obalam. 
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The same incident is alluded to in the 8th volume of the 
Local Records, page 81.7! 


20 sooo to means three persons, and this name is perhaps given because the 
tank belongs to the inhabitants of three villages. 
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From the abovementioned reports it is clear, that Gore 
Gangaya Raddivaru, wasa very influential personage closely 
connected with the Kakatiya sovereign and that he exercised 
independent rule in the Kadapa district. 

So much only has it been possible to ascertain about Gore 
Gangaya Raddivaru, but it is quite sufficient to establish his 
identity with the Gore Raya Gangadévayagaru of the Local 
Records. 


IT. On Virnata AND HIS Famity, THE NARAPATIS. 


The other individual, and in fact the principal person 
mentioned in the inscription, is Vithalanatha. About his 
existence even less is known than about Gangaya. In fact, 
previous to my discovering an account of Vithala in Konéri- 
natha’s introduction to the Telugu version of the Balabha- 
gavatam, I could ascertain nothing about his history. Fortu- 
nately the evidence supplied by Konérinatha is so strong 
that all doubts respecting the identity of Vithala are set at 
rest. 

Konérinatha, a son of the minister Nagaya! and a Telugu 
writer of eminence, flourished about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Stimulated by the example of such 
Telugu poets—as Nannayabhatta, the pioneer of Telugu poetry, 
who began the Telugu version of the Mahabharata; Bhim- 
anna (Bhima Kavi or Bhima Kavisvara), the author of the 
Bhima Candassu ; Evraya (Erra Pragada) and Tikkaya (Tik- 
kana Somayaji), the first of whom continued and the latter 
of whom completed the Telugu translation of the Mahabha- 
rata; and Srindtha—all of whom he mentions in his preface, 
Konérinatha undertook a Telugu adaptation of the Sanskrit 
Bhagavata, which he named Balabhagavatam. It was 


1 See Introduction to the Balabhagavatam, p. 5. Compare C. P. Brown’s 
Telugu- English Dictionary about the time of Nannaya Bhatta and Tikkana. 
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written in honor of Timmaraja at the request of his son 
Tirumalaraja. To this Tirumalaraja, who was the eldest 
brother of Vithala, the Balabhagavatam was dedicated. The 
families of the Telugu princes in those days are distinguished 
by their literary propensities, and appear again and again as 
liberal patrons of poetry, arts and sciences. 

In the preface to the Balabhagavatam, Konérinatha gives 
an accurate account of the family of his patron, which family 
is known as the dynasty of the Narapatis. As Ko6nérinatha, 
who hailed from Duvviru, was a son of a former minister, 
he enjoyed as such a peculiarly favorable position for being 
well informed about the family history of his protector. The 
genealogical information about the Narapatis supplied by 
KO6nérinatha coincides with the statements contained in the 
Vasucaritram of Ramabhisana, in the Narasabhipaliyam of 
Saradamirti, in the Narapativijayam or Ramarajiyam, the 
family chronicle of the younger line of the Narapatis and 
with those furnished by inscriptions.2. But inasmuch as the 
patron of Konérinatha belongs to the elder branch of the 
Narapatis, and the other works just quoted are devoted to 
the younger royal line, information is given by Ko6nérinatha 
about this elder branch which is not contained elsewhere. 
The elder line is descended from Timmaraja, the elder son 
of Ramaraja, while the younger line is descended from 
Srirangaraja, the third and youngest son of the same prince. 

The origin of the Narapatis is in all the four works and in 
the Dévanhalli inscription traced back to Arjuna and thence to 
Candra. The Narapatis are moreover styled Calukyas. Accord- 
ing to the Narapativijayam and to the Dévanhalli inscription 
Nandaraja is the eighty-third descendant of the Pandava 
Arjuna, and Calukya the ninth descendant of Nanda. 
From Calukya descended in course of time the well-known 


* See Balabhagavatam, p. 5. Compare with respect to the genealogy of the 
Narapatis the Tamra Inscription at Devanhalli, as given on pp. 252-256 
in the Mysore Inscriptions by Mr. Lewis Rice. 
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Vijala or Bijjala of Kalyana. This Vijala, who belonged 
to the family of the Kalacuryas, though he usurped the 
throne of the Calukyas of Kalyana, is himself called Calukya 
Narayana; he is also known as Venga Tribhuvana Malla. 
Vijala’s power increased rapidly, until he came to an untimely 
end by the machinations of the famous Basava, the founder 
of the sect of the Lingamites, Vijala had raised this Basava 
from an insignificant position to the post of prime minister - 
and commander-in-chief through the influence of the beauti- 
ful Padmavati, the sister of Basava, to whose charms Vijala 
had succumbed and whom he had married. Vajadévamalla, 
Mollayya and Bommanna are mentioned in the Cannabasava- 
purana as the actual murderers of Vijala. 

The son of Vijala, generally known as the Yuvaraja, was, 
according to the Narapativijayam, the father of Hemmaliraja, 
who in his turn became the father of Tatapinnaraja, who in 
the Balabhagavatam, Vasucaritram, and Narasabhtpaliyam 
heads the list of the Narapati dynasty. 

The Narapatis are therefore, according to the Narapativi- 
jayam, the representatives of Vijala, and, like him, they are 
repeatedly called Calukyas. The Narapatis themselves rose 
to great power, especially in the territories of the Nizam, the 
Northern Circars and Ceded Districts. 


3In the Narapativijayam Vijala is called “the sovereign of the best 
town Kalyana, belonging to the Atréya Gétra, who purifies his family by the 
observance of Ksatriya rites, a Calukya Narayana, a Calukya Cakravarti, 
who is like a boar to the kings of the earth, Vengatribhuvana Malla,” &c. 
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The Basava Purana also calls Vijalaa Calukya. According to Mr. L. 
Rice, ‘“ Mysore Inscriptions,’ p. 253, the Dévanhalli inscription reads: 
“ From him the eighth in descent was Nanda, from him the ninth was 
Chalikya, from him the seventh Sripati. .. Then came Bhaira, an equal 
of kings, from whom sprung Bijjalendra. The tenth in succession from 
him was Vira Hammali Raya.” The words eighth and tenth are wrong. 
Mr. Rice himself says that the inscription is very indistinot. 
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Tatapinnamardja, the founder of the Narapati dynasty, 
who was also called Mannepuli, was succeeded by his son 
Somadéva who seems to have been a very powerful prince in 
his time. His cavalry consisted of 60,000 troopers. He is 
said to have resided at Aravidu and to have taken the seven 
fortresses Kandanavolu, Raciru, Satanikota, Yatagni, Kalu- 
pakolu, Musalimadugu, and Ganginénikonda.* Among his 
titles are mentioned Bharatimalla and Vibhala. His son 
was Raghavaraja, who was in his turn succeeded by Pinna- 
maraga or Pinnasauri. Saluva Narasingaraya filled during 
this period the post of prime minister. The next reigning 
prince Bukkaraja resided chiefly in Aravidu, and was there- 
fore called Araviti Bukkaraja. In his reign an expedition 
is mentioned against Kandanavolu. He had two wives 
Abbaladévi, the mother of Sirgaraja, and Balladévi, the mother 
of Ramardja. The latter succeeded eventually to the throne 
of Kalyana, after having ruled for some time at Kandana- 
volu, which he had taken. He was also victorious in a war 
against the Kacadhiga of Adavéni: his army consisted, 
according to Konérinatha, of over 70,000 men.*® 

Ramaraja had by his queen Lakkamba three sons, 
Timmaraja, Kondardja (or Kondagauri) and Srirangaraja, the 
youngest of whom succeeded his father on the throne of 
Kalyana. - To this Srtrangaraja who married Timmamba are 
ascribed many victorious expeditions. He is said to have 
reduced the Nizam (Nijama), taken Kaficipuram, and held 
power over the whole Karnatik.’ 

Srirangaraja’s eldest brother Timmaraja resided at Aravidu. 
He resembled his relatives in his warlike disposition, and was 
called Mannepuli or wild tiger. He took Gutti, Penugonda, 


4 See Narapativijayam, p. 23. 

5 See ibidem, p. 27. 

§ See Balabhagavatam, p. 9, and Narapativijayam. In the Dévanhalli 
Inscription Balladévi is called Ballalika. 

1 See Narapativijayam, p. 32, VasucaritramI, p. 104. The title Nizdm 
occurs previous to the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmednagar. 

8 See Balabhag., p. 8. 
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Durgi, Gandikota, Kandanavolu, and Adavéni. Otherwise 
not much is known about him. Timmaraja was eventually 
killed by his nephew Ramaraja.? 

Timmaraja had four sons, Tirumalaraja, Vithala (or Vitha- 
lésa), Cinnatimmaraja and Papatimmaraja.!° ‘The eldest, 
Tirumalardja, acquired, it seems, great power ; he was called, 
like his ancestor Vijala, a Calukya Nardyana™ At his court 
lived Konérinatha, the author of the Balabhagavatam, and it 
was at his patron’s request that the work was composed. 
One need therefore not be astonished that the poet is anxious 
to praise his protector, but Konérinatha does not seem to have 
overstepped the limits of truth for the sake of glorification. 

Next to Tirumalaraja, the principal personage in our 
inscription, Vithala, isthe subject of Konérinatha’s eulogy. 
Of him Ko6nérinatha speaks in the following strain :— 

‘‘Vithala, the highest among kings, is a Dharmaraja,” who 
never prevaricates ; a Narayana, who never begs; an Arjuna, who 
does not recede from the fight; a spotless moon, that does not 
lose her brightness ; a sun, which never sets ; an Indra, who does 
not covet other men’s wives ; he is like an emblem of righteousness 
and the first among worthy men. Krsna not being able to 
shake off the bond of friendship which existed between him 
and Arjuna, was born as Vithala, as the fortieth (forty-fifth ?) 
in his (Arjuna’s) prosperous family, as the son of Timmabhipala, 
for the purpose of protecting righteousness. Vithala, the son of 
Ramaraja Timmabhiipala, acts amidst the sound of the war- 
drum as an impediment to the full flow of the rut, which comes 
from the crowd of elephants, which belong to the lord of ele- 
phants (Gajapati), who resides in the city of Kataka, as a 
destroyer of the pride in their strength of the famous warriors of 
the Pandya king, as an originator of the shivering of the body of 
the king of horses (Tukkharapati) of the great fortress of 
Makkha,” and as a source of fear which prognosticates future 

9 See Narapativij., p. 36; Balabhag., p. 9; and Vasucaritram. 

10 See Balabhagavatam, p. 8. 

11 See Balabhagavatam, p. 3. 

12 All these comparisons are allusions to well known legends. 


13 See page 240,—The king of horses also called Asvapati represents the 
Mahomedans. 
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separation from their king to the wives of the sovereign of the 
town of Delhi.”"* 

The youngest brother of Vithala also distinguished himself 
as a soldier, for he bore the titles of Mannepuli and Mannevi- 
bhala, and he is credited with having gained victories over 
the Malavas, Sakas, and even over the Nipalas.& 

Yet in spite of all the brilliant qualities of the sons of 
Timmaraja, their cousin Ramaraja seems to have eventually 


14 Sce Balabhagavatam, p. 12, lines 3-16: 
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maintained his position as head of the Narapatis. He was 
the third son of his father Srirangaraja and his mother 
Timmamba ; his brothers being Konaraja, Timmaraja, Tiru- 
malaraja and Venkataraja. He had also a sister Lakkamba, 
who was married to Aupalaraja, a son of Timmaraja, and was 
fifth in descent from Kalikala Cola Vibhudu of the Solar race. 
Aupalaraja’s son was Narasaraja, to whom Saradamarti, who 
is also commonly called Bhattamirti, dedicated the Nara- 
sabhipaliyam. 

Ramaraja ruled for some time at Vidyanagara, aided by 
his minister Sadasivaraja.!° In the attempts to uphold his 
power Ramaraja was loyally supported by his two younger 
brothers, Tirumalaraja and Venkataraja, who defeated Barida, 
put to flight Adilkhan and captured him near the Bhimarathi.!” 
Family disputes must have run high in the family of the Nara- 
patis, as Ramaraja is even accused of having killed his uncle 


Timmaraja.!8 To Ramaraja, who married a daughter of 


Krsnaraja, are attributed many valiant deeds in fighting both 
against his countrymen and the Mahomedans. According to 
the Narasabhtpaliyam the whole Karnataka country was 
governed by Ramaraja, who fought also successfully against 
Kutb-ul-Mulk (45®), imposed tribute on Racaru and sub- 
dued the Nizam. These facts the Vasucaritram also mentions. 
In the Narapativijayam also Ramaraja defeats his Mahome- 
dan foes under Bhitdalakhan (which might stand for Fuzl- 
khan oJ), Védulakhan (Adilkhan, o&Jol*), Midana- 
malaka (Nizam-ul-mulk, <WoS\els, or perhaps Ain-ul-mulk, 


16 See Balabhagavatam, p. 9. 
17 Ags mentioned in the Narasabhupaliyam. Adilkhan (2 Ogre) is 
also called Sapada (are ) 


18 See Balabhagavatam, p. 9 and Narasabhapaliyam. According to the latter 
work Timmaraja was beheaded by his nephew. The Vasucaritram also accuses 
Ramaraja of his uncle’s murder. Salkaya is the word used for uncle. 
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MN jne), Lmdadanamalaka Imad-ul-mulk, sbs\oue), Autu- 
vanamalaka (Kutb-ul-mulk , s\—43) and Vullikhan (Vali- 
khan, »& <.}9) all names which are of frequent occurrence. 

The Narapativijayam, which is the family chronicle of the 
Narapati dynasty in the line of Ramaraja, gives an exhaus- 
tive account of his exploits. This throws much light on 
contemporary history and also on certain passages in the 
Raciru inscription, and is therefore given .below in the 
Telugu text as well as with an English translation as follows : 
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Translation. 

‘‘Be victorious, be victorious! Hail! (Ramaraja) who is 
resplendent by the multitude of all good qualities, who is like 
Ramabhaira on the battlefield, who is conspicuous as the king 
of prosperity, the sovereign of the best city of Kalyana, who has 
erected a column of victory on the furthest banks of the Bhima- 
rathi and Kanyakumari, whose life is purified by (listening to) 
praiseworthy panegyristic compositions, who belongs to the 
Atréya race, who is a purifier of the Ksatriya caste, who devotes 
_ himself to the worthiest amusements, who is a worthy Calukya 
Narayana,” renowned by the title of Dhanuska Cakravarti, the 
sovereign of bowmen, renowned by the title of Calukya Cakra- 
varti, the lord of princes belonging to many castes, the conqueror 
of Daityambara, the lord of twelve princes, he who possesses a 
club-like shining arm, the lord of the worthiest among victors, 


19 See p. 230. 
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Translation. 


Lasamasogaruganda,” the lord of modern worthies, the hero of 
heroes, who delights in the bowfight made by persons on ele- 
phants, who is the hammer which strikes the back of the worthies 
of the three worlds, who is the cause of the calamity of 
Pattinéya,”! who is very friendly to Vadderaya,” who does much 
kindness to the circle of his friends, who is very formidable to 
the kings of the eight quarters, who is conspicuous on his throne 
by his victorious exploits, who is the sovereign of the throne of 
Vijayanagara,” Yuttavargasadhyanapura, who is intent on break- 
ing the fort of Gutti,“ who is an ornament of Tarka in the 
crowd of scholars, who took the fort of Adavéni,” who punishes 
the throng of great evil-doers, who acquired the fort of Penu- 
gonda,* whose kingdom is resplendent by a multitude of 
mountain-like elephants, who is the sovereign of the kingdom of 


20 The passages which defied translation are given in the literal translitera- 
tion. 

71 Not identified. 

 Odde is a man who belongs to Orissa. About the Vadde Reddis see 
among others C. P. Brown’s Cyclic Tables, p. 8. 

3 Or ‘one who shines on the throne called Vijayacaritra.’’ The Hindu 
kings gave names to their thrones. 

*4 Near Bellary. 

25 Adoni, formerly a very strong fortress, 

76 Tn Bellary. 
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Translation. 


the fortress of Candragiri,” who has a rampart which resounds 
with watchwords,* who is the protector of the kingdom of 
Uddagiri (Udayagiri),” the friend of the son of Kayadurga, who 
bears the burden of guarding Rayadurga,®” to whose feet kings 
bow with their head-jewels, who broke the door of Kandana- 
volu,® who is a patron of the flowing style of panegyrics, who 
fought the battle of Dstitiru,®” who has fierce horses, swords, 
and arrows, who is the master of the fort of Kondavidu,® who 
is an ocean of fame placed in the country of Puttupalli,** who 
has erected a famous tank in the country of Rettahalli,*® who 
fought with Vanka and other heroes, who was embraced by the 
goddess of heroism of Bankapura,* who is full of substantial 
glory, ,;who stays often at Candragupti,” who by his acts guards 


27 In North Arcot. 

*8 Or ‘“ one who has fortresses built at a word ”’ (uttered by him). 

29 Udayagiri in Neilore; there is also a place of the same name in the 
Nizam’s territory. 

30 In Bellary. 

31 Karnal. Kandanavolu (Kandanaprolu ?) Also called Kandavolu. Kanda- 
nuru and Kanduru is the same as Kandanavolu, see p. 217. 

* Both in Bellary and Kadapa is a place of this name. 

33 In Guntur. 

%4The modern Budvail in Kadapa. 

35 In Kadapa. 

36 In Dharwar. 

* In the Nizam’s territory, another Oandragupti is in Mysore. 
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Translation. 


the religious customs and his kingdom, who was foremost in 
taking the country of Raciiru, who causes anguish to the mass of 
pride-inflated miscreants, who is the principal governor of the 
fort of Mudugallu,* whose foot ornament is Paribhallu, who is 
a supporter of the town of Orugallu,*® whose long arrow confers 
victory, who inspires fear in Vijayapura, who protects and helps 
the king of Varlana, who gives anxiety to Sorlalapura, who anni- 
hilated bellicose kings, who subdued the town of Kalyana, 
who pleases by his behaviour, such as conciliation and liberality, 
who broke the ramparts of Amudanagara, whose valour is 
unapproachable like the way of the flames of the forest fire, who 
was very brave at the taking of the fortress of Dévagiri,“ whose 
body is purified by the bath in the Gautami,* who is the abode 


38 Mudugallu in the Nizam’s territory. 

39 Or Orukallu or Orangallu, Ekasailanagara in the Nizam’s territory. ‘The 
meaning is ‘‘ town of one rock.”’ 

40 As Ahmednagar was only built in 1494, it can hardly be the same place, 
unless Ahmednagar was erected on the site of a former town, whose name 
was afterwards arabicized. Amuda (Gsns *609) isa Telugu word mean- 
ing Castor oi/, and a pun is even made on this word in another place of the text. 

41 Daulatabad. 


42 Name of one of the branches of the Gaaack and of the Gdédavari 
itself. 
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895 850 DOW? Howrps BEE SKSI OK SOBrHS Oxo 
WATOT TE YwwmDas Sr SMTl SKS sor [Faved 
WS OXGGSorFsrrshS SO WoRVVS8o¥S HSwowse 
Ke WawmosS Some PSSre cd Gro PMXe Hwod_co 
DFE OS SKE WS JOS WHT SESE CWHH WG OS @ 
Pre Mveowp wre awoy DEVE WSN BONO VS DAH TS? 
OOF Ve AS TSS Teas ASwoKe HOwsy WADIOS 
SIX SOD°HS HWS SROMOKE BSS bos ots tomas 
ROS OSH SSK 09 WanoS oh oR Ds Se beresre 


_ Translation. 


of thoughts excited by curiosity, who frustrates the bow-fight of 
strong men, who causes fright to Halipura, who is strong like a 
lion in the punishing of deceitful rogues, who destroyed the 
towers of the town of Bedadakota,“* whose bravery annihilates 
the enemies as fever the elephants, who was able to break 
down Kalubaligikota,“* whose thought is always directed to 
taking the towns of his enemies, who resembles Sagara in 
prowess, who is brave in fight like Sagara, whose servants appear 
fierce against his enemies, who frightens the formidable forts of 
enemies, who destroyed the fort Sarnsu, who destroyed the fort 
Harhsa, who hurled his mantrams on the clan Siirnataka,(?) who 
gave wealth tothe wise men of Karnataka, who allayed the fear 
of the people of Dsurnaru, Mirnasimaasamudrstanistadhidayaka, 
who caused Samagiri to be given away, who built the fort of 
Ramagiri,* who acauired the whole earth, who destroyed the fort . 
of Yadavagiri, whose speech is both soft and hard, who destroyed 
the town Gdlakonda,** who was poison to his fierce enemies of 
Ayilakonda,* who was pleased with the capture of Ayilakonda, 


43 Bedar in the Nizam’s territory. 

44 Gulburga. 

45 One place of this name is in the Nizar s territory, another in Bellary, 
besides others in other parts of India. 

46 Golkonda. 

* Hilgundel in the Nizam’s territory. 
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Translation. 


who was brave in beleaguering Sanubhallu, who was victorious 
in founding Sanugallu, who was able to break down the fort of 
Panugallu,** who was able to do grand deeds praised by all, who 
cannot be conquered by his surrounding enemies, who is the 
master of Bellamakonda,* who has elephants moving in the 
stables,°° whose greatness enables him to play on the Malaya 
mountain, who punishes those who act according to their own 
desires, whose inclinations are directed to the feet of Rama, 
who attacks the multitude of Jains,*) who annihilated the fort 
of Maduru, who is able to reconstruct broken alliances, who 
punishes all his enemies, who protected those who ascended 
Lakkha,** who protected the fort of Makkha,* who punished 
the fort of Makkha, who punished those who ascended Lakkha, 
who caused great fright to the friends of Vullikhan, who is the 
cause of terror to Delhi, Kélitumandarugatabrndayaka, who 


48 In Hyderabad. 

49 In Guntir. 

50 Or whose body is moving like that of an elephant. 

51 Savaga. 

52 In the Krishna District. Instead of Lakkha, the reading in one manu- 
script is in one place Akkha. 

53 South of Aurangabad, see p. 212. 

54 Probably the modern Mehkar in the Berar. 
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Translation. 


joined the Goléru with the Nandéru,* who shines in the crowd 
of arrows, who like an Asura makes the fort of Kalamba shake, 
who is a shining ornament on the earth-globe, who frightened 
the town of Paigdva,** who took Kondapalli,” who carries a 
splendour like the sun, who protected Vinukonda,® who restored 
the great number of ramparts of Nagarjunadéva,® who ful- 
filled the wishes of Avanti (?), who suppressed the pride of 
Avanti, whose career gives anxiety to the king of the Kataka 
country, whose fame is spread in the Kataka country, whose 
bow frightens the best warriors, who broke the bow of the king 
of Rajamahéndra,” who took the fragrant body of Bhidalakhan, 
who took the kingdom” of Yédulakhan, who has as his follow- 
258. ae of Nidanamalaka, who took the strength 
of the arm of Nidanamalaka, who had the glory of his deeds 


55 In the Nizam’s territory. 

56 Another reading is Paigéda. 
57 In the Krishna District. 

58 In the Guntur District. 

59 Siva. 

60 Another reading is Lavanti. 
61 Rajamandri. 

& Saptangamu, 
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Translation. 


praised by Ramadhipa,® who crushed the pride of Imada- 
namalaka, who is able to destroy crowds of enemies, who like 
an elephant trampled on Kutuvanamalaka, Karitarunakar?- 
Susugundbharana, who took the strength of Barid, who with his 
arm devoted himself to the flight of his enemies, whose glory is 
praised by Gajapati, whose great strength despises the enormous 
array of the enemy, who is formidable through his elephants, 
Karivargamananirgaparakarkavarasivargakéla, who injured all 
mountain-forts, forest-forts, water-forts, land-forts and army- 
forts, who behaves to hostile kings like Krsna, who sings like 
Krsna, O King Rama, son of Srirangaraja, be victorious, be 
victorious in all the quarters !”’ 


es 


eed 
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The Narapativiyayam or Ramarajiyam was towards the 
end of the sixteenth century compiled by Venkaya, son of 
Straya, at the special command of (Ké6danda) Ramaraja, 
the son-in-law of the famous Krsna Raja, the king of 
Vijayanagaram. Ramaraja himself became renowned as 
ruler of Vijayanagaram by his valiant exploits and success- 
ful administration. ‘The work was written previously to the 
fatal battle of Talikota, where Ramaraja lost his lie. 
Vénkaya based, no doubt, his earlier accounts of the family- 
history of his patron on the historical records of contemporary 
writers, such as are compiled and preserved in the different 
reigning families. Most of the Indian princely families keep 
even now such records. This remark is only made to secure 
to the passages extracted from the Narapativijayam that 
consideration which they deserve. 

The statements of the Narapativijayam with respect to 
Ramaraja are in most cases also supported by the Pratapa 
Rudra Caritram and the account of the kings of Orangallu, 
both which manuscripts are in the MadrasGovernment Orien- 
tal MSS. Library. From these works we clearly perceive the 
dissension which reigned among the Hindu princes ; for while 
Pratapa Rudra supported by the Narapati princes, especially 
by Ramaraja, was fighting against the Muhammadan invader, 
the Raja of Katak was the firm ally of the latter. Again 
and again Ramaraja who filled the post of Commander-in- 
Chief of Pratapa Rudra’s army, fought successfully against 
Vali Khan and the Raja of Katak, but he could not prevent 
the final defeat of Pratapa Rudra and his being made 
the prisoner of Vali Khan. He tried though unsuccessfully 
to intercept the victorious Vali Chan and to liberate Pratapa 
Rudra, but though surrounded, Vali Khan escaped. Yet the 
Raja of Katak had to suffer from the hands of Ramaraja, for 
he was killed by him and even the Raja’s son and successor 
Mukunda Sundara, found a fierce foe in Ramaraja. During 
the captivity of Pratapa Rudra in Delhi, his younger brother 
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Anamadéva continued the war in alliance with Ramaraja 
and at last they succeeded in defeating Vali Khan and the 
Raja of Katak. As areward for these glorious deeds Pratapa 
Rudra, when he had returned from his captivity, gave to 
Ramaraja his daughter Rudramma as wife, and Anamadéva 
gave him his daughter Mummakka. Pratapa Rudra con- 
ferred on him also all the land south of the Krishna river 
and presented him with five crores of gold coins. 

Though Ramaraja had left a numerous family behind, the 
immediate heir to his throne was his. younger brother 
Tirumalaraja (also called Erratimmaraja to distinguish him 
from his elder brother) who resembled his brother in energy 
and bravery. In battles fought near Penugonda, the Nizam 
suffered defeat at the hands of Tirumalaraja, as is related 
in the Vasucaritram. In the Narasabhipaliyam he is called 
Calukya Narayana and Mannevibhala. He is, moreover, 
known asa friend and protector of poets and scholars. Rama- 
rajabhisana dedicated to him his Vasucaritram, and it contains 
a good account of the history of Tirumalaraja. His wife was 
Vengalamba, by whom he had four sons, Raghunatharaja, 
Srirangaraja, Sriramaraja, and Venkataraja, who assisted 
their father, when they had grown up, in consolidating 
and extending his rule. Raghundthardja, who assumed as his 
ensign the Varaha or boar, fought, according to the Vasu- 
caritram, successfully against the Sapada and the Nizam in a 
battle near the Krishna river. His brother Srirangaraja* was 


64 Itisto this Srirangardja that the Dévanhalli inscription refers. The 
date given by Mr. Rice is incorrect. It should be Saka 1306 instead of 
Saka 1506, if the numeral words anga (6), ambara (0) and indw (1) are 
right, there ought to be a numeral word denoting three, ¢.g., vahni, instead 
of bana (5) between ambara and indu. The pedigree given in the in- 
scription is clear and coincides totally with all the other records. <A great 
point in favor of the accuracy of the inscription is that it agrees in the names 
of the wives of the different kings. Thus the wife of the first Ramaraja 
was Lakkamba, that of Srirangaraja was Timmamba, that of Tirumalaraja 
Vengalamba, and the name of one of their sons was Srirangaraja. The 
inscription seems to have been very illegible, as the beginning of p. 254 (see 
Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions) gives no sense. Tirumalaraja had no son Visakhi. 
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installed as crown-prince or Yuvaraja, and superintended the 
administration of Kuntala, Lata, Vatsadééa (Magadha), Kafici 
and Anga. He made himself also master of Srirangapatnam, 
the well-known island in the Kavéri river. Of Sriramardja 
nothing is particularly known, Venkatardja is reported to 
have resided at Candragiri. 

As Tirumalaraja, the brother of Ramaraja, was the patron 
of Ramabhisana, the aynthor of the Vasucaritram, and as his 
nephew Narasaraja was the patron of Saradamirti, the author 
of the Narasabhipaliyam, it is clear that the author or 
authors of these two works could not have lived two hundred 
years later at the court of Vijayanagaram in the time of 
Krsna Raja and of Kodanda Rama Raja,® his son-in-law. 
And yet this is the common tradition which has been even 
adopted by scholars of reputation. Horace H. Wilson makes 
repeatedly this wrong assertion® ; so does the Rev. William 


65 Kodanda Rama Raja occupied the throne till 1564. 

66 See Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection, I, pp. 297, 341, 
and 352. On page 297 Wilson says: ‘‘ Of the learned men of his court, 
eight are distinguished as the eight Dig-gajas or elephants who uphold the 
world of letters. The names of the whole have not been ascertained, but 
the following five were of the number—Appdaya Dikshit, Allasdni Peddana, 
Venkatapata, Bhattumurtti, Pingala Suranarya.’”’ On page 341 he observes 
that the Vasucaritram was written ‘‘ by Bhattwmurtti, said to have been one of 
the poets of the court of Krishna Raya and Rama Raja, composed by desire 
of Terumala Raya Raja of Pennaconda after the downfall of Vijayanagar, 
one of the five grandsons of Rama Raja.’’ Here Wilson is entirely wrong. 
The Tirumala alluded to is not the brother of Rama Raja of Vijayanagaram 
who succeeded after the battle of Talikota to establish himself at Penugonda, 
but Tirumala Raja, the brother of the first Rama Raja, who reigned at Penu- 
gonda. He was the grandson of Rama Raja and one of five brothers. Rama 
Raja of Vijayanagaram was the grandson of Venkata Raja and one of. three 
brothers ; and on page 352 he contends that the Narasabhapaliyam ‘‘ derives 
its name from Narasa, the father of Krishna Raya, whose genealogy is 
traced by the poet from the sun through the solar race of princes to 
Kalikala Chola. In his family, it is said, Pochi Raja was born, and from him 
Narasa is made the 28th in descent. Narasa Raya was Prince of Vijayanagara 
about 1495.’’ Compare the genealogical table on page 277. Messrs. Higgin- 
botham and Co. in Madras have lately carefully reprinted Wilson’s Catalogue, 
and there these remarks occur respectively on pages 296 and 301. 
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Taylor ; Cavelly Venkata Ramasvami® too and many others 
have adopted and spread the same mistake. It seems almost 
impossible how any one who has read the Vasucaritram and 
the Narasabhtpaliyam could make such wrong statements ; 
the pedigree is given most clearly in both poems which 
entirely coincide in all particulars, especially about Tirumala 
and his family. Our genealogical tree of the Narapatis is 
partly based on these abovementioned works. The author of 
the Vasucaritram is called Ramarajabhisana ; that this is not 
a real, but an assumed name need not be specially proved. 
The poet in question was patronised by Ramaraja, the brother 
of Tirumalaraja, and was accordingly called “the ornament 
of Ramaraja.” ‘The seventeenth verse of the Avatarika to 
the Vasucaritram confirms this assertion. The poet introduces 
Tirumalaraja as saying the following words: O poet Rama- 
bhisana, thou hast pleased many a time by Sanskrit and 
Telugu poems my elder brother Ramaraja, who was a great 
conqueror and a master of all sciences, and hast been honored 
by him with gifts of necklaces of gems, horses, elephants, 
and villages ; thou art in all ways a worthy person.® 


67 See Catalogue Raisonné of Oriental Manuscripts, III, pp. 206 and 219. 


Mr. Taylor says about the Narasabhtpaliyam that it is ‘‘ a poem by one of the 


Ashta dicgyas at Vijayanagaram, there having been eight learned men so 
termed by way of distinction. Timma Raju, or by title Bhattamurtti, from 
poetical eminence, was one of thesé eight poets of Krishna Rayer’s court. 
This work, written by him, is entitled after the father of Krishna Rayer ; and, 
as usual, contains the genealogy of the patron,’ About the Vasucaritram 
Mr. Taylor observes that it was ‘‘ composed by Bhattamurtti, one of the 
eight celebrated poets at Vijayanagaram. It was written after the captare of 
Vijayanagaram and under the patronage of Timmaraja of Pennaconda, son 
of the ill-fated Ramaraja, last of the Vijayanagaram Gy nesey, and elder 
brother of the two rulers at Chandragiri and Seringapatam.”’ 

68 See Biographicul Sketches of Dekkan Poets, Be 85, 86. 

69 See Vasucaritram, verse 17. 
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The word Bhattu is, moreover, not a proper name ; it is the 
general term for “bard,” and corresponds in meaning to 
the Sanskrit magadha. The bard or bhattu belongs to the 
royal caste, in which he occupies a subordinate position, and 
his office is to praise the deeds of his royal patron. 

Thus another name of the author of the Narasabhipaliyam 
18 Saradamirti, who is also called Bhattamirti. 

The Ramaraja, son-in-law of Krsnaraja, at whose court 
Bhattamtrti is said to have lived, is therefore, not as was 
assumed up to now, the Ramaraja, the son of Venkataraja” 
and son-in-law of Krsnaraja of Vijayanagaram, but is Rama- 
raja, the son of Sriraigaraja and son-in-law of another 
Krsnaraja. Itisa peculiar coincidence that not only are 
the names of the fathers-in-law of both Ramarajas the 
same, but those of their brothers also agree, they being in 
both cases Timma and Venkata. Moreover the names of 
the sons of the two Tirumalarqas are the same, asin both 
cases we meet with a Sriraiga and Venkata.”? These 
resemblances have, no doubt, contributed to the confusion. 
We need not continue here our inquiry into the history of the 
Narapatis, as it does not concern the immediate object we 
had in view, in elucidating the events, alluded to in the 
Raichore inscription. On the other hand we cannot omit 
mentioning the fact that the Hindu prince, Srirangaraj a, 
who. granted to the English negotiator, Mr. Francis Day, 
the site on which now stands Madras, the capital of Southern 
India, was the last Narapati, who reigned at Candragiri. He 
was descended from Timma Raja, the second brother of 
Rama Raja, who fell in the battle of Talikota. 

We thus see what an important link the Narapatis form 
between ancient and modern Indian history. 


70 Dr. Burnell gives on page 55 in the second edition of his ‘* Hlements 
of South Indian Palezography ” Virappa Nayak asthe name of the father 
of Rama Raja and his twe brothers. This is incorrect, 
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In the above pages we hope thus to have proved the iden- 
tity of Gore Gangaya Raddivaru with Gore Raya Gangadé- 
vayagaru and of Vithalanatha with Vithalésa, the prince 
Vithala of the Narapati line. We hope further to have 
brought to light the important part the Narapati princes 
played in the history of Southern India, and their connection 
with the Calukyas, through Vijala, the head of the Kalacurya 
dynasty. Incidentally we have also been able to prove that 
Vithala’s cousins, Ramaraja and Tirumalaraja were intimately 
connected with Telugu literature, by the patronage they 
granted to contemporary writers, and that the Ramaraja, 
the son-in-law of Krsna Raja and the patron of the so- 
called Bhattamirti is not the Ramaraja, who usurped in the 
sixteenth century the throne of Vijayanagara, but Ramaraja, 
the son of Srirangaraja, who lived two conggries previously in 
the first half of the fourteenth century. 

The Narasaraja, the hero of the Narasabhapaliyam, is more- 
over not the father of Krsnaraja but of Srirangaraja, so that 
also in this respect the opinion hitherto upheld rested on a 
false basis. 

Whether the authors of the Vasucaritram and of the Narasa- 
bhipaliyam were one and the same person is another question, 
but it is neither improbable nor is it necessary. 

Moreover, from the facts brought to light in this inquiry, 
it appears clearly that the Mahomedan invasion of the Dek- 
kan was not at first so successful in conquering the native 
Hindu States as has been generally assumed till now; but 
such an inquiry deserves separately special attention. 
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II.—_SANSKRIT AND KANARESE COPPER SASANAMS 
ENGRAVED IN NANDINAGARI CHARACTERS 
DUG UP NEAR WANDEWASH. 

These two Sasanams were dug up near Wandewash by 
Colonel Branfill, who kindly sent them to me for translation. 

The Sasanams which are published here have neither been 
previously printed nor translated. In some respects they 
resemble those found in the collections made by Colebrooke 
and Rice. Our two Sasanams are on three copper-plates, 
united by a copper ring with a Vamana seal, the old emblem 
of the Vidyanagara kings. The plates are tablet-shaped, in 
the middle 9 inches, on the sides 73 inches long and 54 inches 
broad. 

The first Sasanam is on two plates, one of which is engraved 
on one and the other on both sides, 28 lines with 28 to 30 
letters a line are on the first two sides and the third side has 
15 lines with the signature of Tryambaka in-Telugu. The 
second Sasanam is on one plate with 28 lines on each side. 

Text or THE First SAsanam. 


Il stromata aa: Ul 
PRA TTA AT HOSTAL | 


AAASASIAS ATATAAS Te 

ay a: wate aohaeqees ee: 

AISTSARHA HISTICASATLT: neu 
5 afta SMA RTATTCIATAA | 

Aral TePMeTaT Reese: tl 


1 Compare about a similar Sasanam H. J. Colebrooke ‘On Ancient Monuments 
containing Sanskrit inscriptions’’ (Asiatic Researches, IX, pp. 398—444, 
reprinted in Professor EK. B. Cowell’s Edition of Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Essays, II, pp. 213—255, see pp. 227—285) ; and Lewis Rice in his‘‘ Mysore 
Inscriptions,’’ Bangalore, 1879, pp. 277—280. The translation of Nos. 149 
and 150 in the Mysore Inscriptions is neither literal nor complete. 

33 
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SANSA: Tealey ATE 
AAT TTTARAT: Be 
TFA AA UAT Aras | 
10 RST ART TMT ARAMA FATA 
VACA AAT THSTA AT TIAA | 
Te TRATUAL Aftaaa Hlegy: 
TIT MUHA MTTTTSMNAT: | 
SNARE TELAT: | 
1s BIS Mase (aaa | 
HATHHARIS HATA TTS 
HATTA Faas ferayT: | 
Ae Sa Aaa Asal SATA 
AMMA SAT ATI THT | 
20 FRSA Bat Fler fAsaratinwaE: | 
qe Suissa asieaa: | 
ECICICICN ERI EC INMCOUMLICE 
aa assays: Fat et Baste | 
SAR TAS SATATAET: TINS AT 
2 qmadigaad Saleaara: 
SHAS RAAATATTT NT: 
AERA: fs TATA 
fiatrisaantaafoatat: 
AFAMAMPHANA: TEAFAAATIAT | 
90 Aa SRSA TARTS AT 
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AIA STMT TATA: 


stat aRateiates ga gfe: Tae 

Ua SRST FATA HAST | 

AMR MS ASAT WS We Ut 
35 Ha AATTHTIS! SIT AA | 

Seat AZISICA AA AKA ATA. Xo ll 


aitt siertargeaat Rae aAHIAsAa 
HART MTIANS THAIS HAAsaves-ar sflaie- 
AMUATRAA SIS ERAMAT SIITTTAT THB 
RIRe aAHewianist He aAAWMeATHAladst F- 
SHSUFITS VATA ASA AURA Aq ahaglea- 
iS akaenanleiied FIST AA TesA aMeTST- 
SANS TS BSR eqPHeied TERT azigeg 
Cieqenaseeiey dzleeq Feenagas sid Uae 
SUMASely CES sHlewesus Wea waea 
AMAGaS AAMT AaaraslTagaHAT 
HES, SAMA TSA THE HA AMASA JHHe|d ariorsz- 
SMe Sse HHaaAakiaiens wsaniae 
THSAMAMSATIT TATA AKT ITAA 
aqWags. saz aqeeaaiaae SSMS CAT 
Saad, wes aAdAHesitieqas, 
Wess AAS WHS des wsals, alse tHs- 
PRAIS, Mss IHS CASS, alse tHs- 
PRT WR, sate tHe yeu, alee 
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HS TATARAIHsAISTAHeS, AST FIST Ts- 
SASANTTSARG, sass aay agtelgaHes, slsT 
qe eas, aesq aA awaaHilesen, Mss 
TANFIFSHAY, MST ASUS FopRlwaqesmsaai- 
Ut, MST ITS IHTHTS, HSE SaAHeSaTS, alse 
WSRSIASIAR, He, Peasad, seq wAeS- 
1S, Hee wala. saqedtalenatnaas- 
FSTUTUMAAATAA SMA TSOMITSA TAT AT 
TAA SAT TAANAAINAGAPAT HES. AAAAh- 
Raa stqHiaaag. 
cpa viel sth waa HAST I 
qT AISA] A BAA ATA THAT UI 
TAUSATNAED TAPAS | 
Sara WsAeeTa IS UI 
5 SME TT WT RAM TTGTT | 
RIMIERT Baa fas WaT II 
SA Weal al al sta TAA | 
qfeasaeatr fasiai saa GE: 
AANA TATU PISS WsAaa Was: | 
10 Pala AT: TATA TAT A aa aes: Hl 
ll 2 (BOsoas tl 
TRANSLATION. 
Sanskrit Text. 


Salutation to the revered Ganadhipati ! 
I salute that greatness, the cause of the worlds, him who is 
an elephant (in shape) above his neck, who has the great 
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mountain for his maternal grandfather and does not possess 
any paternal grandfather. May Hari, who lifts up the uni- 
verse, and to whom, when he had assumed the shape of a boar, 
the ocean became a pleasure-pond, increase your happiness. 

There is a water flower ? which, not having its equal, arose 
from the milky ocean, and which unwithered, Isvara. placed 
unsullied on his head. 

There grew a fruit from the penance of the earth, of extra- 
ordinary sweetness, in the Yadu family,? of him (Candra) who 
is a receptacle of agreeable smells. In his (Candra’s) vigorous 
family arose a king Sangama by name; the heavenly river 
(Ganges) shone like his path, whose glory was (like) that stream. 
Among the sons of him who was a storehouse of all jewels 
there was a sovereign prince Bukkamahipdala likethe Kaustubha 
gem among jewels. His (Bukkamahipala’s) and Gawram- 
bika@’s son was Hariharésvara, who, endowed with excellent 
qualities, was resplendent through the fulness of his glory like 
a pearl necklace. ‘The fourteen worlds were not sufficient 
for the higher renown of his sixteen gifts, which renown 
pervaded all the regions. His (Hariharésvara’s) son was 
Pratapadévaradya, who, renowned on earth, became by his 
virtues to his subjects like an embodied joy. By this hero 
was wedded on the battle-field the goddess of fortune, the fire- 
woodlike enemies being sacrificed in his firelike prowess. His 
(Pratapadévaraya’s) son, born from Hémambika, was the hero 
Vijayabhipadla, who knew all distinctive qualities, was a 
storehouse of wisdom and excelledin modesty. This Vijaya- 
bhipala guardea with his glory up to the sea the whole 
Dravida country given to him by his father. 

There lived in the house of the king Bukka, Sristiizhasiri of 
the Harita family, a man of renowned reputation ; even the 
parrots which were in the cages at the doors of this house 


2 Allusion to Candra, the moon. 
3 Santana (family) is also the name of one of the five trees of Indra’s 
heaven. 
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were fond of the sport of attempting to refute the admitted 
facts of all sciences. His son Tarkikdcdrya, knowing Tarka, 
Mimarmsa and Vyakarana, propounded to the kings of Hari- 
hara all the ordinances of dharma. His son Hampandcarya, an 
expert in all sciences, was in consequence of his conduct 
honored like Vasistha. This wise man caused sixteen great 
gifts to be made by the king Harihara and the prince Déva- 
raya. This Vijayabhupala gave to the wise Hisepaaeye the 
village Cettwpédu in his country as a present. 


Kanarese Texrt.* 

Hail! The village-grant executed on the seventh day of 
the dark fortnight of the current year Durmukhi, in the 
victorious and prosperous 1338th (expired) Saka year by the 
blessed monarch, the honored Virapratapavijayaraya Voda- 
yaru, to the logician Hampanaiya of the Haritagotra and 
Apastambasitra, who is skilled in all the branches of learn- 
ing, is as follows :— 

The village of Cettupédu, together with the tank near 
Tagara Irumpédu, which village Cettupédu belongs to Konai- 
kdttapatti, which is enclosed in the freehold list of the Hoballi 
of Agara, (and) governed by Saptanatha in the province of 
Padabidu, together with twenty-three hons’ and three 
fanams according to the weight of the silver pagoda in the 
village, with one hon and one and-a-half fanams by money 
exchange, three and-a-half fanams and one bele by depre- 
ciation of currency, in all twenty-four hons, eight fanams 
and one bele in cash, together with the village of Yakalu, is 
made over in honor of Mahamaya, the mine of glory, while 
water was poured out to legalize the gift. 

The excise duties levied in this village, the road-cess, 
together with the tax on oil-mill owners and other oil-mongers, 


4In fue Raman EELS I pave an much assisted by M.R.R. 


Y 5 One oubas has 2 iii 1 hon 5 ee 1 ees 8 beles, 1 dele 2 vis, 1 vis 
4 kandis. 


a 
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on bazaarmen, cloth merchants and weavers, with all the 
income from revenue and all income from paddy should be 
enjoyed asa free gift so long as the sun and the moon last. 

This is the description of the four boundaries of the village. 
Commencing on the north-east, the stone inscription of Erra- 
kondakéni, thence the middle boundary line of the front stone 
(?), thence on the south-east boundary, the boundary ditch 
south of Vahakolle, thence southward FKalaravayalu, thence 
southward the eastern boundary of Hreyakola, thence south- 
ward Karaneyakere and the pondat Ganapokkare, thence south- 
ward Pulikula, thence southward the northern stone of Sama- 
yanarayanankula, thence on the north-west Tevarumarisu in 
the middle of the hill, thence south-west a square stone, thence 
on the north ELttikuli, thence the northern snake hole of Ndacci- 
mangala, thence the eastern bund of Vettanangéya, thence 
northward the stone inscription at Pallaguh of Murukankul, 
thence eastward the broken stone, thence towards the north- 
east the row of stones, thence the eastern corner of Pdalakolle, 
thence Karuvalevele, thence boundary stones, thence Hrrakona- 
kent. 

The mines, buried treasure, water, stones, actually existing 
and in future accruing property, visible and hidden property, 
such as animals, lands, coins, &c., which eight enjoyable 
freehold possessions contained within these four boundaries 
are granted, while water was poured out to legalize the gift. 


a Sanskrit Tet. 


The land, given to the Brahmans, is to be regarded surely 
in the world by all kings as a sister; it is not to be enjoyed 
and not to be taxed.® 

Of the two, giving and protecting, protecting is better than 
giving ; by giving one obtains heaven, by protecting one 


obtains the imperishable state. The protection of what was 
Teen eee ene ———— ———— 
6 The other meaning is ‘‘ wedded,”’ 
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given by another is twice as good as what one gives oneself. 
By taking away the gift made by another, the gift which 
one has made oneself becomes fruitless. Whoever should 
take away the land given by himself or by others is born a 
worm in feeces for 60,000 years. 


This bridge of law is the same for all kings, it is always 
to be observed by you. Ramacandra demands this for ever 
from all the present and future excellent princes. 


In Telugu characters added Sri TRivAMBAKA. 


TExT OF THE SECOND SASANAM. 


 stroreaqaa aa: I 


salads SRaeaara: 

MPSA TATA HT: | 
AZERIACUHT: Hs TAMA- 
SAAT SSIS’ UI 

TATA ATTA TWereoTTN AT: | 
alia crasaeiaaiearar eater: 
UA SRL STAIN | 
APRATA ASA ASA WEST 
STOMATAL TA TAALATT: | 
ares fF F4y AqSqa Fae: II 

RT SRST SAT HAST | 
APRAATIIAFIAER ATH: UI 
Tipe SIMI TaeTHy aaa: | 
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aaa Fatale galrgHes 3: 
ayaa Tad TaUTTAITA | 
sarsaasryaed aay: UI 
tent fara fast Tay gel: 
Ward AzISles AArTIST AH: Ul 


Hay (ave adele frataqdaceag Hiapyesl- 
aQNwinises Mapas ape - 
HAS APHAAIIG Hie TMGAAAI. AMAA 
Sqanioany AaasaENaS Tedtstsagio aaalrag 
AVIRA TAataasis Ae WISI Aas ag 
PPaagaaars HiltHys alagiparpisss qaaleaal- 
AT AAMAS AAGAS TART ale eantasraee seq- 
TAM IAaTAAS iS AISA STteHaraany plese 
ASAT Al Saatsasis Ma Ta aAEHsar. wWI- 
Maz ameMaqas siaeat swase waa 
Sa iors Sha X WE. HAC ARS ARTA aa 2. 
qTSMAT AIRITTAT Tals MAASAI TTX. 
TUNA MIMITTA TTSAAAZL TT 8. MHS 
Ma aTIMATAS SATST Savona sft §. gear 
WaT ATAATTAT IATA ZT Sty. sleyity- 
CTPSTS TRANS HSE AACTARANHSTAT Seq 

aat ait 8. AP eqs SatemsT aha & weg. 

TAMAZ ATITTAT ISARNAT Tie . ARENAS 

SMIMATAT HUAN TA. . HRESTTNAT ATA 
34 


| 


| 
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oN 


TTAT AATHEST TA. ATSNAT ATMATAT AR 


OTZt Bet \. BlSaMag NaI AaAT saTHATe Ie 
FREANAT AMMATTAT BATALI TTY. SATA 
RIAL sa, Gaawaqieat wht. . aera 
aaagas MRAM Ce=. uaperwis 
SIAIGA ARATAEL TA =. SAMA siTeAIGTa 
HATHA TU]. WSNA AIMIIIaA Tatas 
DA =. MNT sIIIAGA HilacyHst st =. F- 
Tia sIMaGA staewet Bet. a sea 
Tew at =. AMA Aa TART. sla =. 
HAA AITITA AIT SA =. APA HAA 


frearsnet z=. Me she syaaley. ahr 
sige PM eT. se sataway Hira aNSaaTET. 


YN 


ARAM SASIST ARENA senate 
TAT TAHT STINT Hea Gels wiPrzS. 


| ati faeagaa aa: | 


TRANSLATION. 


(Sanskrit Teat.) 


Salutation to the revered Ganadhipati ! 

There lived in the house of the king Bukka, Sristiphasari 
of the Harita family, a man of renowned reputation; even the 
parrots which were in the cages at the doors of this house were 
fond of the sport of attempting to break the rules of all 
sciences. His renowned son Visnuyajvé was like him 
eminent in the most divine qualities, a scholar in tarka, a 
commentator famous throughout the world. This wise man 


| 
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eaused sixteen great gifts to be made by the king Hari- 
haréndra, the brilliant glory of whose fame was white like 
a necklace of pearls. From him was born Hampanarya, an 
expert in all sciences, like Resins and in virtues like 
another Vyasa. 

He repeatedly caused to be made great grants and (presents 
of) villages by the king Harihara and the prince Dévardya. 
The son of Hampanarya, Tarkika, renowned in tarka, imitated 
his forefathersin wisdom and modesty. He is every day 
causing the king Dévaraya to do righteousness, pleasing the 
king by his own virtues, which shine by modesty. Being its 
owner he gave to the Brahmans this village Cettupédu, which 
had been given to his father by the king Vij ayaraya. 


Klanarese Text. 


The deed of gift executed at the auspicious time of the 12th 
day of the bright fortnight in (the month of) Karttika in the 
current year Vigvavasu, which corresponds to the Saka year 
1348, by the logician, the famous Ayyagalu, the son of the 
logician Hampanaiya, who was versed in all the branches of 
learning, is as follows :— 

In honor of the son of Hampanacarya, who has legalized the 
gift by pouring out water, we have converted into an Agra- 
haram, containing 24 Inam lands, the village of Cettupédu 
which had been granted by the Maharaja Vijaya Raya at 
the auspicious time of the 12th day of the bright fortnight 
in Karttika, in the year Visvavasu, to our father Hampanaiya 
as a freehold village in the province of Padabidu, and we 
have handed over the same to Brahmans belonging to various 
gotras and different sitras. 

This is the description of the names, gotras and sitras of 
the Brahmans holding these Inam lands. 

2 Inam lands measuring ten kanis granted by Hampandrya 

to Srinivasa of Gargagodtra and Apastam- 
bastitra. 
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1 Inim land measuring ten kanis granted by Hampanarya 


2 


99 


33 


99 


39 


39 


to Ndrdyanabhatta, one of their descendants. 
to Rayikédu Sémayajt of Vadhilagotra and 
Apastambasiitra. 
to Sahasranamabhatta of Vatsagotra and 
Apastambasitra. 
to Sannambadi Dévanna of Sakatayana- 
gotra and Apastambasitra. 
to Varadandrayanabhatta of Sathamarsana- 
gotra and Apastambasitra. 
to Hastigirindtha, son of Varadanarayana- 
bhatta granted on the holy day of Dvadasi. 
to Dévaperumdal of the same gotra and sitra. 
to Vajvabharati of Vatsagotra and Apastam- 
basitra. 
to Jéramabhatta of Bharadvajagotra and 
Apastambasiitra. 
to Anantabhatta of Bharadvajagotra and 
Apastambasitra. 
to Nardyanabhatta of Vadhilagdtra and 
Apastambasitra. 
to Sridharabhatta of Kundinagétra and 
- Bodhayanasitra. 
to Yddavagirtévara of Bharadvajagotra and 
Apastambasiitra. : 
to Subrahmanyapandita of Asirigotra and. 
Apastambasitra. 
to Bharadévayya of Vatsagétra and Apastam- 
basitra. 
to Nardyanabhatta of Nidhravakasyapagotra 
and Apastambasitra. 
to Anantabhatta of Atréyagotra and Apas- 
tambasitra. 
to Bakkaperumal of Vadhilagotra and Apas- 
tambasitra. 
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4 Iném land measuring ten kanis granted by Hampanarya 
to Bhitivisnubhatta of Vatsagotra and Apas- 


tambasitra. 

1 33 to Sridharabhatta of Gargagotra and Apas- 
tambasitra. 

4 5 to T67;’ appa of the same gotra and sitra. 

4 i to Bhadranarayanabhatta of the same gotra 

and sitra. 

4 ¥ to Narayana of Kundinagotra and Apastam- 
basttra. 

4 oA to Tiruvengadabhatta of the same gotra and 
sutra. 


The number of Inam-lands is 24 in all, each containing ten 
kanis, the total made up being 240 kanis. The village of 
Cettupédu which, with its eight enjoyable possessions is 
granted as a freehold village in honor of Mahamaya, is to be 


enjoyed with pleasure. f 
Bow to Sri VisvAPArtt. 


Historica REMARKS ON THE TWo NAGARI INSCRIPTIONS 
AND ON THE LINE OF KINGS CF VIJAYANAGARAM. 


The Telugu princely family which is mentioned in the two 
Nagari inscriptions isthe Kuruba dynasty of Vijayanagaram, 
of which Sangama is the reputed ancestor, while its origin 
is traced to Yadu and eventually to Candra, the moon. In 
the inseriptions occur the names of Sanigama, of Bukka and 
Gaurambika, of Harihara, of Pratdpadévaradya and Hémambika, 
of Viyayaraya, and of Dévardya. The name of Dévardya 
occurs twice in the text of the second sasanam ; but while the 
Dévaraya mentioned in the first place appears to be identical 
with Pratapadévaraya, yet, where the same name occurs 
again, it must refer to another person, as Dévaraya is called 
a reigning king nine years after Vijaya, the son of the 
above-mentioned Pratapadévaraya, had granted the first gift. 

The first grant was executed on the 7th of the dark fort- 
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night of the month of Bhadrapada in the Durmukhi year, 
after the 1338th year of the Saka had expired, or on Monday, 
the 14th of September 1416 A.D. (Old Style). In it the king 
Vijayaraya made over to Hampanarya, the son of Tarki- 
kacarya (also called Visnuyajva), and grandson of the famous 
Srisihastiri, a contemporary of King Bukka, the village of 
Cettupédu in Padavidu with its surroundings. 

In the second inscription (which dates from the 12th of 
the bright fortnight of Karttika, in the year Visvavasu, the 
1348th of the Saka,! or from Wednesday, the 24th of 
October 1425 A.D., Old Style) Ayyalu or Tarkita, the son of 
Hampanirya, gave Cettupédu, with its appurtenances, as free- 
hold property to certain Brahmans as specified. 

Padabidu, or in its modern form HajJebid::, was the old 
residence of the Hoysala kings. The country of Padabidu 
therefore refers to the realm formerly subject to the Ballala 
kings. Tugara and Agara are probably the Tagara in 
Koimbatore and the Agara of Yelavandir in Mysore. 
Some of the names of the other places are still found 
in their neighbourhood. Cettupédu would therefore lie in 
the mountainous tract south of the Kavéri. 

With respect to the lists of kings of Vijayanagaram, it 
must be admitted at once that a great confusion prevails. 
Manuscript records and inscriptions on stone or copper are 
often entirely at variance with each other. -Under these 
circumstances it is extremely difficult to arrange satisfactorily, 
according to chronological order, the succession of these rulers. 
I trust that the Archeological survey lately instituted in 
this Presidency will obtain from the newly-collected in- 
scriptions sufficiently trustworthy information to unveil the 
mystery which still covers this portion of Indian history. 

1 It ought to have been 1347; the figure 8 is most likely a mistake of 
the engraver. The year of the Brhaspati-cycle can be generally accepted as 
correct. Padavidda occurs in Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions, p. 269. In old 


Kanarese p remains unchanged ; pada corresponds to the Tamil paj’a (Lip), 
See p. 217. 
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As the matter now stands lists of the kings of Vijayana- 
garam have been published by Horace Hayman Wilson both 
in his Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection? and 
in the 20th Volume of the Asiatic Researches,’ by E. C. 
Ravenshaw in the same volume,! by A. C. Campbell in the 
introduction to his Telugu Grammar,’ and by Dr. Buchanan 
in his Journey from Madras. With these I have compared 
an original list composed towards the end of the seventeenth 
century by Krsnasvami Pillai,’ the Karnum of Candragiri, 
and some other lists contained in the Local Records. 

Though most of the lists taken from manuscript records 
give also the years of accession and termination of the differ- 
ent kings, yet much credit cannot be attached to these dates. 
Most of these lists have been prepared in comparatively recent 
times, and in consequence while they are pretty correct about 
more modern events, they otherwise often contain some manifest 
mistakes. The principal cause of the inaccuracy with respect to 
earlier dates seems to be the manner in which they were fixed. 
Starting from a comparatively modern date, the first year in 
the lists was found by subtracting gradually from this modern 
date the reputed length of the respective reigns of the different 
kings, and the initial date of the first reign, which ought to 
have been the terminus a quo, is thus the result of backward 
ealculation or the terminus ad quem.’ Otherwise it is impossi- 
ble to account, e.g., for the differences prevailing as to the 


& 


2 See Calcutta edition, 1828, pp. 292, 293. 

3 See Asiatic Researches, vol. XX, p. 7. 

* See ibidem, Pedigree of the Kings of Vijayanagar, pp. 18, 19. 

° Seep. xii in the fourth edition.—Dr. Burnell appears to have, in his 
Hlements of South-Indian Paleography, Second Edition, pp. 54, 55, closely 
followed Campbell’s list. 

6 See A Journey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore, Canara, 


-and Malabar, second edition, 1870, pp. 283-288 and p. 535. 


7 See Mahratta Kyfeat, No. 465. 
8 A similar practice was adopted in fixing the first year of the Dionysian 


Aira, as shown by me in my monograph on the origin of the Christian 
fra : London, 1876. 
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year of accession of the first Bukka. Horace H. Wilson fixes 
it, according to manuscript records, at 1313 A.D. or 1235 8.8., 
the Kyfeat mentions 1236 §.S., Campbell gives 1272 SS. or 
1350 A.D., Buchanan dates it in one place? from 1295 8.8. 
or 1872-738 A.D., while in another place! it must be 1217 
A.D., as, according to the text, 293 years have elapsed between 
1510 A.D. and the accession of Bukka. This latter instance 
is a clear proofin favor of our conjecture respecting the mode 
of fixing the dates of the reigns, as the Permatur (properly 
Sri Perumbidir) list contains no dates, but only gives the 
length of the reigns. 

The inscriptions, on the other hand, fix the reign of Bukka 
between 1350-80. 

Below we now arrange side by side, for the sake of com- 
parison, some of the most important lists of the kings of Vija- 
yanagaram :— 


Length of Reign 
according to 


Length of Reign ac- 
cording to Camp- 


Names of Kings. E Names of Kings. 
38 ; fs 
g\e| 3 4 
o | ia Pp 2 
a|F| * 

; ys. | YS. | YS. M. D. Ys. M. D. 
Bukka ee Pela) 14) 14> 0) 0) Martharaeee 14> O10 
Harihara!! ., ul Gal 14 elt 0.0. bh Bukkase (eae ses 0 
Vijaya 50 jolla | dd} 13 0 07 Elarihara e: leo 2 Ow 0 
Visvadéva !*,, 8} 8 | 8 0 0! Vijaya Bukka” ..1 17° 0-0 
Ramadéva Th Ale o%. 10).0" Palla Bulsica Pea G. On aO 
Virtpaksa .. bee ® 5 5 0 0 |Ganda Déva a 1790-0" 0 
Mallikarjuna ..| @| 7] 7 0 © | Rajasekhara PealueOn. 9 210 
Ramacandra col DO | O52 OF OP Os Val aya reer Cel <0) 20,20 
Saluvaganda I esl e 7 9 0 O | PraudhaorPratapa| 21 0 0 
Dévaraya 15, | 15 45 0" 0 Déva. 


9 See vol. ii, p. 284. 

10 See ibidem, p. 585. Wilson’s Descriptive Catalogue I, p. 289, remarks 
“¢ The Permatur list makes the first date A.D. 1215.” 

11 In Buchanan’s list Vijaya is evidently by mistake placed before Hari- 
hara. 

12 Buchanan has Casi Deva ; Local Records, Vol. LI, p. 230, in the Macken- 
zie Collection reads Kassidéva(a¢ Gea), otherwise it agrees throughout 
with Wilson ; and the Kyfeat has Gabhya Déva. 
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| 


f ry 
| Length of Reign | @ ey 
| according to | S&S 
S u @ 8 
ee of Kings. d Names of Kings. 4 bp 
a | ve; qi 
Ss ‘Se Boa 
el te aa ese de, eee he +4 
Ys YS YS. M. D. YS. M. D 
Kambaya"® ,, |: 5] 5] & O O | Vira Raya 4 0 0 
Kumara Kumbaya..| 4| 4 | 4 0 O | Mallikarjuna 6 0 0 
Saluvaganda II ..| 6| 7{| 7 0 O |Ramacandra 1-0 0 
Saluva Narasinga ..| 40 | 49 | 49 0 0 | Virupaksa 2 0 0 
Immadi Déva .-| 11 | 11 | 11 O O |Narasinga | 5 0 0 
Praugha Deva ..| 30] .. 56 Narasa 13 0 0 
Ramacandra. . .. | 18 A (of which five in 
Vaikuntha ., ag) Ue) Oe the name of his 
Damodara ., aoe : son) 
Narasinga .. oe Oa oF Vira Narasinga .. AG 
Vira Narasinga ..{ 11 | 21/21 0 O |Kyrsna Raya ee | 21 10470 
Krsna Raya.. Sle 20) 2003) Sa \Neyutall ia 12 0 0 
Acyuta sis 13/13 |} 12 6 4 |(Salka TimmaRan ya) 
Sadasiva, or Rama Rama Raya ..| 22 0 0 
Rajain his name..| 22 | 22 | 22 1 12 |Interregnum Sot Oe 
Tirumala .. eeeOr Oe 6) Ol Oath birumala., sic tap OM LLC 
Srirangal .. ..| 14] 14] 13 5 0 |Sriranga .. Sol) bees O 
Venkatapati ..| 29 | 29 | 28 10 O | Venkatapati a ZO Ome 
Sriranga IL . -.{ -- | 18 | O O 18 |Cicka Raya e074, 0 
Venkataraja Saf ec 8 | 8 8 0 |Ramarayaor Rama-' 
Ramadéva .. OM a Oo One dove lai. a lon on 0 
Anégundi Venkata- 
pati .| 12) 12/112 0 0 
Siivaiioa com ome On lO) 0); 0 


Dr. Buchanan’s list closes with the year 1646 A.D., Wil- 
son’s with 1665 A.D., the Kyfeat with 1574 S.S. or 1652-53 
A.D., and Campbell with 1552 S.S. or 1630 A.D. 

It remains for us now to complete these hsts by adding to 
them extracts from other lists contained in Ravenshaw, 
Buchanan and the Local Records. The Saka year indicates 
the commencement of each reign. 


“13 ‘Wilson has Kumbhaya, which isa name of Siva, while Kambaya is 
supposed to be another appellation for Narasimha. 

14 These five reigns are omitted in the lists of Wilson and the Kyfeat, 
and this addition explains the abnormal length of Buchanan’s list. 
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Lists of Kings according to 


Local Records XLVI. 64,65. 


15 
Ravenshaw. 261, 262 and 265, 265. , Buchanan, !¢ 
ee ee 
Saka. Saka. Saka, 
Bukka Raya .. | 1256 | Bukkanna .. .. | 1208 | Elariharas 7: 29 | 12% 
Harihara Rao .. | 1289:| Harthara  .. oe) | -L28Omiebuca a 0 L298 
Déva Rao .. .. | 18138 | Praudha Déva Se MGS | ebrelies, 25 es ile 45 
Vijaya Rao.. . | 1886 | Vijaya Raja .. | 1336 | Virapaksha Raya .. | 1330 
Pundara Deva Rau.. | 1346 Praudha Déva  .. | 1346 | buca Raya .. seu) Look 
Ramchandra Rao ..) 1372 | Ramacandra .. | 1872 } Deva —-Raya and | 1338 
Sri Ranga Raja being Virapaksa .. .. | 1886 | Rama Raya. 
king of Kalyan- Narasimha .. 1395 | Virapaksha Raya .. | 1349 
patan, made war Vira Narasimha deva| 1412 | Deva Raya and} 1377 
upon Ramchan- Virapaksha Raya. 
dra, and, depos- Maruppa Raya... | 1381 
ing him, placed Rama Raya and| J408 
on the musnad Virapaksha Raya. 
his own brother Prouwuda Raya ..| 1420 
Narasinha Raja... | 1395 Vira Narasingha | 1430 
Vira Narasinha Raja | 1412 Raya. 


From the inscriptions we obtain, according to Wilson,!’ 


the following results :— 


. Bukka (A.D. 1370-1381). 8. Achyuta (A.D. 1530-1542). 

. Harihara (A.D. 1385-1429). | 9. Sadasiva (A.D. 1542-1570). 

. Deva Raya (A.D. 1426-1458). | 10. Rama Raja (A.D. 1547-1562). 
. Mallikarjuna (A.D. 1451-1465). | 11. Trimala (A.D. 1560-1571). 

. Virapaksha (A.D. 1473-1479). | 12. Sriranga (A.D. 1574-1584). 

. Narasinha (A.D. 1487-1508). 13. Venkatapati (A.D. 1587-1608). 
. Krishna (A.D. 1508-1530). | 14. Virarama (A.D. 1622-1626). 


The principal question now before us is whether we are 
able to adjust somewhat these discrepant statements. Follow- 
ing as authority our two sasanams, we cannot but decide 
that in all probability the succession of the earlier kings was 
as follows: first Bukka '° (this is not contradictory to Bukka 
having succeeded his elder brother Harihara), then Harihara, 
Pratapadéva or Praudha Déva, Vijaya, and Dévaraya or 
Prataparudra. The years of the sasanams—1338 8.8. and 
1348 §.8., or 1416 and 1425 A.D.—agree with those of the 
reigns of Vijaya and Dévaraya according to the lists of 
Ravenshaw and of the Local Records. 

"18 Asiatic Researches, vol. xx, pp. 18, 19. 16 See vol. ii, p. 284. 


See Asiatic Researches, vol. xx, p. 7. 
18 Bukka had four brothers—Harihara, Sambara, Marapaha and Muttappa. 
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After the reign of these Kuruba princes the power of this 
dynasty seems to have gradually decreased, the empire split 
into parts, and rival kings established an independent rule. 
All the information at our disposal points to such a state of 
anarchy prevailing at the end of the Kuruba power up to the 
time that the Tuluva prince Narasithha or Narasa obtained, 
through his statesmanship and bravery, the kingdom of 

- Vijayanagaram. 

In the first three lists, and especially in that of Buchanan,'® 
some of those rival princes are given as successive rulers, 
while they should have figured as contemporaries. 

On page 265 we see that to Saluva Narasizha are ascribed 
49 years by Wilson and by the compiler of the Kyfeat. It is 
very probable that he is identical with the Narasinga in 
Campbell’s list, where he is only credited with 5 years. 
Considering that numerals which indicated months or days 
have been occasionally counted as years, as, e.g., in the case 
of Sriraiga II, who ruled only 13 days instead of 13 years, 
it is not unlikely that instead of 49 years, 49 months or 4. 
years ought to be read. ‘This reduction of 45 years would 
at once fix the year of Bukka’s accession to about 1358 
A.D. in concordance with the inscriptions. The accuracy or 
inaceuracy of these lists with respect to the other kings, 
their order of succession, and the time ascribed to their reigns 
remains an open question. 

In the lists the name Saluva is of frequent occurrence. 
I regard it as a mere title equivalent to Vira or Stmha. 
Virabhadra, the son of Siva, defeated in the Sarabha avatara 
Visnu, who had assumed the shape of Narasimha. The fight 
took place near Srigaila in the Telugu country.” 


19 See pp. 264, 265. 

0 A Sarabha or Saluva, a fabulous creature with a human trunk, six 
feet, two lion faces each with two beaks, with arms and sidearms, and two 
wings, is often found in the escutcheons of Native princes. 

Salva is moreover the name of an Asura slain by Visnu, it designates also 
a country and its inhabitants. 
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The Kurubas were at length succeeded by the dynasty 
founded by Narasirhha. According to Ravenshaw the Nara-. 
pati prince Srirangaraja of Kalyana deposed Ramacandra 
and installed his brother Narasirnha on the throne of Vijaya- 
nagaram. Thisis no impossibility. Though our pedigree 
of the Narapatis does not contain a Sriranga who had a brother 
Narasimha, there may have been existing a Sriranga who 
had a near relation of this name. Our pedigree concerns 
more the family of Kddandarama, better known as Rama 
Raja, and the other branches of the Narapati dynasty are 
not so accurately given owing to the present defective state 
of our information.*!_ On the other hand, if Narasirhha, the 
founder of the new line of kings, was a scion of the Narapati 
family, a new light is thrownon the history of the later 
Rajas of Vijayanagaram. For this assumption of relation- 
ship, if true, explains to a great extent the influential position 
which the Narapati prince Kodanda Rama gamed at a subse- 
quent period in Anégundi. 

According to the Manucaritram the Tuluva prince Timma- 
réja married Dévakidévi, and had by her a son Iégvarardja 
who married Bukkamamba.” In the Parijatapaharanam 
Isvarardja is reported to have defeated the Yavanas of 
Bedadakota near Kandukiru. Isvararaja and Bukkamamba 
had two sons, Narasimharaja* and Timmardja. The former 


21 It may perhaps have been Srirangaraja, the grandson of Tirumalaraja, 
the brother of Rama Raja. Narasimha is called the head of the Narapatis, 
and Krsna Raja is often mentioned as Narapati Krsna Raja. If the Rajas of 
Vijayanagaram did not possess previously to the accession of Narasimha the 
title Narapati, it is easily explained why they were afterwards called Nara- 
patis, as they belonged to the family of the Narapatis. ; 

2 The Parijatapaharanam names Lakkamba as the wife of Isvararaja and 
Narasaraja as their son. 

23 In the lists occurs (p. 265) Immadi Déva (or Immadi Dharma) between 
Narasimha (or Saluva Narasimha) and Vira Narasimha. As Narasimha, the 
father of Vira Narasimha, is said to have reigned twice, at first for himself 
and the second time for a while for his son Vira Narasimha, as Immadi 


(4%, ) means twice, and as this word as well as Mummadi (oom, 


thrice, is used in names (¢.g., the Tatacaryas have the name Jmmadi, for they 
set twice tdmbalam before other Brahmans when at the court of Rajas), I 
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captured Vidyapura and resided eventually at Vijayanaga- 
ram. Hehad two wives; by his legitimate queen Timmamba 
he had ason Vira Narsimharaja, while by his other wife 
Nagamamba he became the father of the famous Krsna Raja. 
_ The degree of relationship which existed between Krsna 
Raja, Acyuta Raja, and Sadasiva Raja is not quite clear, the 
statements on this point being contradictory. 

That some relationship besides connection by marriage 
existed between Krsna Raja and Sadasiva Raja on the one 
side and Ramaraja on the other must be admitted. Though 
generally regarded as the son-in-law of Krsna Raja, he is 
often also called the son-in-law of Sadasiva Raja. At all 
events he reigned in the name of the latter, leaving him 
nothing but the name of sovereign. He is often described as 
the Aliya Rama Raja.** After his death his brother Tirumala 
Raja established himself at Penugonda, leaving the throne 
eventually to his son Sriranga Raja. Venkatapati Raja suc- 
ceeded in firmly establishing for some years his power in 
Penugonda, Candragiri and its neighbourhood, but he never 
recovered the influence of the former kings of Vijayanagaram. 
believe that this word Zmmadi alludes to the second administration of Narasa, 


who may have kept up his own Tuluva court. On page 53 in the XLVII 
Volume of the Local Records the last Praudharaya of Vijayanagaram is called 


Mummadi Praudharayalu ( S08%,8 Ga T° Owen ) 9 where the meaning of 
Boo 53% corresponds to that of Sa, in Immadi Déva. 


4 About Rama Raja see p.245,248. Compare The Wars of theRdjas by Charles 
Philip Brown, p. 3. ‘‘ His (Krishna Rayalu’s) wives were two, named Chinna 


' Devi and Tirumala Devi. As they had only female children, Tirumala Devi’s 


daughter was married to Rama Rayalu, and Chinna Devi’s daughter was 
given in marriage to his younger brother Tirumala Rayalu. Then these 
ladies (the queens dowager) proposed to crown Rama Raya as ‘ Son-in-law 
Regnant,’ (lit. they conferred the Aliyapattam ; Aliya in Kannadi signifying 
a son-in-law). In the Local Records, Vol. XLVII, p.65, Krsna Raya’s 
daughter is called Tirumalamba, and her husband Alé Rama _ Raya. 


(G50 SxS BHMyr0D, OrOBHxerom BPW OF wrx 


TO? ONGOD ) Alé corresponds to the Telugu alludu (een eh). One of the 
wives of Krsna Raja was the daughter of the Raja of Katak. 
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After him the decline became more marked, till the princes 
at Candragiri succumbed to the king of Golgonda. 

The present chief of the Narapati family is the Palegar of 
Anégundi Narasiinha Raya, a great-grandson of Tirumala 
Raya, to whom from motives of humanity and policy and not as 
a matter of right was granted a pension in 1801, which in 
1807 was fixed at Rs. 1,377-11-4 per mensem.”° 

The following succession list will, on the whole, be correct :— 


A.D. Yo. “M.D 

Vira Narasimha .. be .. 1488-1509 21 0 0 

Krsna ae a see .. 1509-1530 20 3 8 

Acyuta ue — ci .. 15380-1642 12 6 4 

Sadasiva,*° in his name reigns 1542-1564 21 1 12 
Rama Raja. 

Tirumala, Rama’s brother.. .. 1564-1572 8 0 0 


25 Ravenshaw gives in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xx, p. 19, the succes- 
sors of Sri Ranga Rao, but his account is evidently not quite correct. These 
successors are ‘‘ Venkatapati, Rama Rao, Haridas (1693), Chak Das (his 
brother) 1704, Chinna Das (1721), Rama Raya (1734), Gopal Rao, son of Chak 
Das, Venkatapati (1741), Trimala Rao (1756), Vira Venkatapati Rama Raya, 
31st May 1829.”? The Local Records, Vol. XLVII, pp. 66, 67, mention as 
Srirangaraja’s successors Venkatapati, Rama Raya, Tirumala, his son Rama 
Raya, his son Gopala Raya, his son Vira Venkatapati Raya, Venganayya, 
Cinnaraya, Rama Raya, Cinnadasaraya, Hirédasaraya and Rama Raya. 

Ravenshaw says that Vira Venkatapati Rama Raya died a minor on the 
3lst May 1829, ‘‘and there being no heir, the jag, I understand, has lapsed 
to the Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1,500 rupees’ per mensem to 
the Company.’’ According to the Proceedings of the Madras Government, 
Revenue Department, 19th November 1872, Tirumala Raya, the father of 
Vira Venkatapati, died in 1824 and the latter died unmarried in 1831. At 
the time of his death no male descendant of Tirumala Raya, it seems, existed, 
but Tirumala Raya’s elder son, who had died before his father, had*left a 
daughter, and this daughter had a son Tirumala Dévarayalu, who eventually 
succeeded. His two sons Venkatarama Rayalu and Krsna Dévarayalu 
succeeded him respectively in 1866 and 1871. The latter died childless in 
1872, and was succeeded by his cousin Narasimha Raya, the son of Laksmi 
Dévamma, the sister of his father Tirumala Dévarayalu. 

I am indebted for this information to the kindness of the Hon. D. F. 
Carmichael, Senior Member of the Madras Council. 

26 In Campbell’s list Sadasiva’s name is omitted, and Salka Timma Raya 
mentioned as the immediate successor of Acyuta. He was the uncle, e.g., the 
Salka (see p. 234), of the young prince and usurped for a time the throne. 
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A.D. Lp M.D 
Sriranga I, Tirumala’s son .. 1572-1585 18 5 0O 
Venkatapati .. Sie oe .. 1685-1615 2810 0 
Sriranga 1127 ah eee te SALE TS Oe OF18 
Venkatapati ds aD .. 1615-1624 8 8 0 
Ramadéva~ .. oe es »., 1624-1631 7 0 0 
Anégundi Venkatapati?® .. wool 1643. 12) sO 0 
Sriranga’® be ae 1653 


It is this Sriranga who in 1639 granted to Mr. Francis 
Day, the English negotiator, the settlement at Madras. He 
must have been therefore already at that time the reigning 
Raja in Candragini.”* After his overthrow the Narapatis 
retained only Anégundi, but the subsequent history of the 
Narapati princes is of no general interest. 

The genealogical table which accompanies this article 
shows only the pedigree of the Narapatis up to about 1564 as 
contained in the Narapativijayam. 


APPENDIX. 

Inallthe South Indian inscriptions and manuscript records 
which refer to historical events the dates are generally speci- 
fied by the current years of the cycle of Brhaspati, by the 
years of the Salivahana Saka, by the years of the Kaliyuga, or 
by other eras in use in various parts of the country. The 
three first computations are the most important, and it is 


_ therefore quite @ propos of this investigation that something 


may here be stated about them. 

Though the Brhaspati cycle was probably introduced into 
India later than the other two eras, it has in the last 900 
years taken such a hold on the mind of the Hindus that 
nearly all their computations contain the years of this cycle. 


It is learnt by heart by children and not forgotten by them 


during their lifetime. Wherever, therefore, the year of the 
cycle disagrees with the year of either the Saka or the Kali- 


*7 Wilson gives thirteen years instead of thirteen days to Sri Ranga II. 

28 T am doubtful whether Anégundi Venkatapati and Sri Ranga did not 
rule at thesame time. Naradyanavana is given as Anégundi Venkatapati’s 
place of residence, it is therefore very probable that during his reign Sri Ranga 
resided already at Candragiri. 
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yuga, preference ought to be given to the former. In most 
inscriptions and deeds the expired year (gatabda) of Saliva- 
hana or of the Kaliyuga is given simultaneously with the 
current year of the cycle of Brhaspati. As these three years 
of the Brhaspati cycle, of Salivahana, and of the Kaliyuga 
coincide practically in their duration, their computation seems 
to be very easy ; but the peculiar habit indicated has been the 
cause of many errors. An example will enable the reader to 
readily understand this mode of reckoning. The present year, 
1882-3, corresponds to Citrabhanu, 1805 Saka, 4984 Kali- 
yuga, but in inscriptions and documents it is called 1804 
Saka, 4983 Kaliyuga. A Prussian document would afford an 
analogous instance if in it this year 1882 were designated as 
1881 A.D., the 23 of Wilhelm I (the present king succeeding 
to the throne early in January 1860) ; 1881 A.D. taking the 
place of the year of the Saka, and 23 the number of the year 
in the sixty years’ cycle. 

Colonel Warren has fully explained in his work Kalasanka- 
lita® the intricacies of Indian chronology, which he had 
thoroughly mastered. In his chronological tables which he 
published in his work he printed at the head of the columns 
containing the eras of the Kaliyuga and Salivahana the word 
expired, intimating by this way the custom which the Hindus 
followed of writing down the expired year and not the 
current. : 

It was very unfortunate that Colonel Warren adopted this 
method, which was not necessary, as a note intimating the 
custom would have answered the purpose as well. For by 
this arrangement years which are not synchronous with each 
other may be mistaken as such. If the current Saka and 
Kaliyuga years had been printed together with the Brhaspati 
years, an attentive reader would have quickly deducted one 
year from the current Saka or Kaliyuga year in order to. 


29 A Collection of Memoirs on the various modes according to which the 
Nations of the southern parts of India divide Time. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Warren: Madras, 1825. 
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verify the correctness of the date of the inscription. A 
peculiar mode of notation, however widely spread, should 
never be made a cause for distorting actual facts. 

Unluckily, in this case Warren’s well-meant but injudi- 
cious caution was toa certain extent the cause of all the 
inaccuracies to be met with in subsequent works on Indian 
chronology and history, some of which were published with 
the intention of rectifying dates. 

For Prinsep, who followed in the footsteps of Warren, 
though well aware of this peculiarity,®° omittedto reprint the 
word expired at the head of the columns containing the years 
of the Kaliyuga and the Saka. Moreover, Prinsep’s note on 
this subject is not accurate throughout, as we read in it :— 

‘‘ Tt should be borne in mind, that the natives, in speaking or 
writing a date in simple years, always express the number of years 
expired, not the current year, as is the custom in Europe. When 
they mention the month, therefore, they mean the month of the 
following current year ; but as the numerical denomination of 
the Hindi year remains unchanged throughout it, no thought 
need be taken of the distinction of expired years unless where 
a calculation has to be made from an initial epoch. In common 
parlance they may be treated like the current years of any other 
system, as being more consonant with our ideas, and less liable 
to cause mistakes in transferring dates to and fro.” 

Wherever the Brhaspati cycle is in use, the month given 
belongs ‘to the year of that cycle, and not to the Saka or 
Kaliyuga year. As amatter of fact the Hindus use in com- 
mon life always the current year, and seem only to deviate 
from this custom when adding to it the expired Saka and 
Kaliyuga year, which, being a matter of the past, is repre- 
sented by a cardinal and not by an ordinal numeral. In the 
same manner a person when asked how old he is, uses either 
the cardinal numeral when stating the exact number of years 
he has already lived (e.g., I am twenty years old), or he 
employs the ordinal, saying: I am in my twenty-first year. 


30 See James Prinsep’s Useful Tables, edited by Edward Thomas, pp. 163, 
179, 180 and 201-212. 
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How Prinsep could say “no thought need be taken of the 
distinction of expired years’ seems rather peculiar when it 
becomes known that all those who adopted his lists in the 
belief that they represented the actuals mistook the expired 
for current years, and, representing them as such in their 
writings, perpetrated an error which is still prevailing. This 
incorrectness disfigures C. P. Brown’s Cyclic Tables and 
Ephemerides ; it pervades the Chronology of Cowasjee Patell ; 
and it is to our regret even to be met with in the Chrono- 
logical Tables lately published in Madras. 

As, moreover, the spelling in most cases is erroneous, the 
sixty years of the Brhaspati cycle will be printed below (the 
Sanskrit name being printed in its undeclentional form in 
Roman characters, the South-Indian vernacular in Italic 
letters), together with the corresponding Saka and Kaliyuga 


year, our common era following at the end. 


Year of | 


the Salt | ee 
Name of the Year. 2 aie the Kali- | Year A.D. 
Saka. oh 
1. Prabhava (Prabhava) .. A 1790 4969 1867-1868 
2. Vibhava (Vibhava) on 24 io 4970 1868-1869 
a) Sukla (Sukla\s J) sacha hale A792 4971 1869-1870 
4, Pramoda (Pramodita) .. ts 1793 4972 1870-1871 
5. Prajapati (Prajotpatti) .. As 1794 4973 1871-1872 
6. Angiras (Angirasa) a Pelle males 4974 1872-1873 
7. Srimukha (Srimukha) ..  ..| 1796 4975 | 1873-1874 
8. Bhava (Bhava, seldom Bhava) .. 7S 4976 1874-1875 
9. Yuvan 3! (Ywoa) aM Se 1798 4977 1875-1876 
10. Dhatr * (Dhdtu) a wee 1799 4978 1876-1877 
11. Isvara (Iévara) 0. ge 2 1809 4979 | 1877-1878 
12. Bahudhanya (Bahudhdnya) ..| 1801 4980 1878-1879 
13. Pramathin 3? (Pramathi) Be 1802 4981 1879-1880 
14. Vikrama (Vikrama) ae a 1803 | 4982 1880-1881 
15. Vyrsa (Vrsa or Visu)  .. oe 1804 4983 1881-1882 
16. Citrabhanu (Citrabhanu) a 1808 4984 1882-1883 
17. Subhanu or Svabhanu (Subhanu). 1806 4985 1883-1884 
31 Nom. sing. Yuod. 3° Nom. sing. Dhatd. 


33 Nom. sing. Pramdthi. All the nouns in iv take the nom. sing. in 7. 


ne a 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
30. 
36. 
37 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


33 Nom. sing. Pramnathi. 
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hoe Year ot 
Name of the Year. Span the Kali- 

Saka. wlned 
Tarana (Tarana) .. 1807 4986 
Parthiva (Parthiva) 1808 4987 
Vyaya (Vyaya) 1809 4988 
Sarvajit (Sarvajit) ae 1810 4989 
Sarvadharin °° (Sarvadhar?) 1811 4990 
Virodhin * (Virddhi) 1812 4991 
Vikrti or -ta (Vikrti) 1813 4992 
Khara (Khara) 1814 4993 
Nandana (Vandana) 1815 4994 
Vijaya (Vijaya) 1816 4995 
Jaya (Jaya) 5c 1817 4996 
Manmatha (Manmatha) .. 1818 4997 
Durmukha (Durmukhi) .. 1819 4998 
Heéemalamba or -bin** (Hévilambi). 1820 4999 
Vilamba or -bin * (Vilambi) 1821 5000 
Vikarin * (Vikari) 1822 5001 
Sarvarin 8 (Sdrvari) 1823 5002 
Plava (Plava) io 1824 5003 
Subhakrt (Subhakrt) .. aieelig25 5004 
Sobhana or Sobhakrt (Sobhana 1826 5005 

or Sobhakrt). 
Kroédhin *3 (Krodhi) 1827 5006 
Visvavasu (Visvdvasu) .. 1828 5007 
Parabhava (Purdbhawa) .. or 1829 5008 
Plavdnga (Plavanga) .. a 1830 5009 
Kilaka (Kilaka) .. 1831 5010 
Saumya (Saumya) 1832 5011 
Sadharana (Sddhdrana) .. Se 1833 5012 
Vivrodhakrt or -dhikrt (Virddhikrt) 1834 5013 
Paridhavin ® ( Paridhavi or Pari- 1835 5014 
adhépr). 

Pramadin * (Pramddica) 1836 5015 
Ananda (Ananda) 1837 5016 
Raksasa (2d@/sasa) ee 1838 5017 
Anala or Nala (Nala) .. 1839 5018 
Pingala (Pingala) 1840 5019 


| 


bo 
~I 
or 


Year A.D. 


1584-1885 


1885-1886 
1886-1887 
1887-1888 
1888-1889 
1889-1890 
1890-1891 
1891-1892 
1892-1893 
1893-1894 
1894-1895 
1895-1896 
1896-1897 
1897-1898 
1898-1899 
1899-1900 
1900-1961 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 


1904-1905 
1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913. 


1913-1914 
1914-1918 
1915-1916 
1916-1917 
1917-1918 


All the nouns in iz take the nom. sing. in 4. 
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Year of Year of 


Name of the Year. the Sau | the Kali-| Year A.D. 
Saka. yu Bes 
52. Kalayukti or -ta (Kalayukti) .. 1841 5020 1918-1919 
53. Siddhartha ov -thin* (Siddharthi) 1842 5021 1919-1920 
54. Raudra (Raudri) .. 3 56 1843 5022 1920-1921 
55. Durmati (Durmatzi) ds a 1844 5023 1921-1922 
56. Dundubhi (Dundubhi) .. fe 1846 5024 1922-1923 
57. Rudhirodgarin * (Rudhiridgari). 1846 5025 1923-1924 
58. Raktaksa or -ksi or -ksin * (Rak- 1847 5026 1924-1925 
takst). 

59. Krodhana (Krédhana) .. 50 1848 5027 1925-1926 
60. Ksaya (Aksaya) is oe 1849 5028 1926-1927 


These names seem to be of considerable antiquity. They 
are all mentioned in the 8th chapter of the Brhatsamhita, 
and being well known are probably not enumerated in the 
Saryasiddhanta. 'The names in current use in Southern India 
have most likely been derived from the following verses 
ascribed in Kamalakara’s Mirnayasindhu to the ancient 


astronomer Gargya. 


Prabhavé Vibhavas Suklah Pramodo’tha Prajapatih 
Angiras Srimukhé Bhavo Yuva Dhatesvarastatha 
Bahudhanyah Pramathi ca Vikram6’tha Vrsastatha 
Citrabhanus Subhanus ca Taranah Parthivo Vyayah 
5. Sarvajit Sarvadhari ca Virédhi Vikrtih Kharah 
Nandan6 Vijayas caiva Jayo Manmathadurmukhau 
Hemalambo Vilambo’tha Vikari Sarvari Plavah 
Subhakrechobhanah Krodhi Visvavasuparabhavau _ 
Plavangah Kilakas Saumyas Sadharano Virddhakrt 
10. Paridhavi Pramadi ca Anando Raksas0’nalah 
Pingalah Kalayuktas ea Siddharthi Raudradurmati 
Dundubhi Rudhirddgari Raktaksih Krodhanah Ksayah.* 


33 Nom. sing. Pramdthi. All the nouns in im take the nom. sing. in7Z. 

34 With respect to the names compare also Agnipurdna, Chapter 139, the 
Jystisaratnamala and other similar works. D7. Burnell, inthe second edition. 
of his Elements of South Indian Paleography, when referring to the list of the 
years of the cycle of Brhaspati, remarks as follows: ‘“ This list is not to be found 
in the Sanskrit treatises’ (page 73, note 4), and “‘ This list is compiled from 
Colonel Warren’s Kala Sankalita, Mr. C. P. Brown’s cyclic tables, inscriptions 
and the practice of the people of Southern India. I am not aware that any 
old list exists’’ (page 74, note 2).—Another MS. readsin line 4 Svabha- 
nusca, in line 5 Vikrtah, in line 7 Hemalambi, in line 9 Virddhikrt, and in 
line 11 Kalayuktisca Siddharthé Raudridurmati. 
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GENEALOGIOAL TREE OF THE NARAPATIS. 
From Narayana, Brahma, Atri, Candra, Budha, Purtrayas, Ayu, Nahuga, Yayati, Puru, &c., are descended the Bharatas, 


and as the 83rd in descent from Arjona isgiven in the 


Narapativijayam Nanda, his 9th descendant is Calukya and from him is descended Vijala or Bijjala of Kalyana. His grandson is Vira Hemméliriya; Hemmaliraya’s son 


is Tatapinna, The pedigree from Tatapinna to Bukka’s son is the same in the Balabhigavatam, Vasucaritam, 
contains the names of the 4 sons of Timmaraja, 


Narasabbopaltyam, and Narapativijayam. Tho Balabhigayatam alone 
while only the Narapativijayam gives the later descendants of his cousin Ramarajn. Tho Vasucaritram, Narasabhopallyam om well 


as the Narapativijayam contain an account of the family of Tirumala, the brother of Ramaraja. All these different works agree in all essential points. 


Vijala of Kalyana, 
(Name unknown.) 
Hemmaliraya, 
Tatapinna, 
Ronee 
rales 
Pinnamaraja |ptinisdauni, 
(Arviti) Bakar 


l I 
Sitgaraja. ae 


| [ek 
Timmarfja. Kondaraja. Soe 


| | ; : : 
watka ae Vithala. Cinnatimma. Pépatimma. Kona. Timma. Rémardja, son-in-law? Tiromala.® 
of Krsnaraja. 


(Stryavarhéa.) 


KalikalacOlavibha, 
Srom him is descended. 


| 
Pociraja. 


Tiromala. 
Vallabha. 


Timma. 


| 


| 
ae Lakkamba d. marries Anpala. 


| eee vel) 


| | | | 
Krsna. Pedatimma. Konda. Cinatimma. 


i T ee et 
Rama. Potayanbate’ a aa Tirumala. Fatreteesieais: 
I i Ramadéva. 
Tiromala. Venkata. Snratga 
(adopted by Gopéla.) 
j al 
Kédandarama,* icra Venkata. 


son-in-law of Krenaréja- ane 
| 

| | | | Sriraiga. Cinavenkata. 

Pedavetkata. Cinavenkata. Kodandarama. Venkata. 


1 The Tiromala to whom is dedicated the Balabhagayatam of Konérin&tha. 
* The patron of Rémardjabhtsana commonly called Bhatta Marti. 


Snratga. Raghunttha. Srirafiga. Sie Vefketa. Rama. covet 


Narasaraja,* 
(reigns at Toragallu.) 


Srirafga. 


| 
Vetibata 5 Gopala 
(adopts Srirafga). 


* The Tirnmala to whom is dedicated the Vesucaritram of Rémar&jabhtsans commonly called Bhatta Marti. 
* The Narasa to whom is dedicated the Narasabhupaliyam of Saradamorti commonly called Bhatta Marti. 4 
* The Ramaraja who was defeated at Talikota in 1564A.D., and who was up to now regarded as a patron of Bhajie Marti, the reptted author 


of the Vasucaritram and Narasabhopaliyam, 
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TRANSLITERATION 


Gutturals ss sik, 
Palatals ae Jane; 
Linguals a me Gs 
Dentals stash; 
Labials we 55 194 
Anusvara re eve) SAK 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


OF SANSKRIT AND DRAVIDIAN 


WORDS. 


kh, g, 
Chey 5 
th, d, 
thyed) 
ph, b, 


iy ay 
Vitis al 


8, 
8, 
bh, m, h, 


h, 
y; 
r(x), 
i), 


V; 


Bik (a) led = Aaa W 


1 
Us hOGA 


Short ¢ and o, as well as r and 1, occur only in Dravidian words. 


Gustav OppErtT. 


feat 
bo 
“Ni 
we) 
cc) 


SKETCH OF THE WORK OF THE GEOLOGI- 
CAL SURVEY IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Ir is proposed to give in the following pages a brief sketch 
of the work done by the members of the Geological Survey in 
Southern India and to draw attention to the more important 
points of interest, whether practical or purely scientific, con- 
cerning the several geological formations met with. It is 
desirable that this should be done, as a good deal of mis- 
apprehension and positive ignorance exists with regard to 
both the nature and extent of the work accomplished. This is 
perhaps not much to be wondered at, seeing how very little 
geological science is cultivated in Southern India. The great 
interest excited by the gold-mining speculations set on foot 
within the last few years would, it might have been expected, 
have drawn general attention to the numerous publications 
of the geological surveyors treating on many parts of the 
Madras Presidency and adjoining districts of the Nizam’s State 
and the southern collectorates of the Bombay Presidency ; 
but it has only done so very partially. 

Geological surveys have been established in every country 
with a civilized Government for the collection of reliable data 
as to the real mineral status of the country for the informa- 
tion of the Government and the general public. Most of 
these data are best represented in maps giving the ground 
plan of the various formations exposed, which are distin- 
guished by different colors. With the addition of a few con- 
- ventional symbols such a geological map shows at a glance 
facts which it may have required months or years of laborious 
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fieldwork to collect. No amount of word painting, however 
excellently done, will convey a clear idea of an unseen lands- 
cape, but a sketch, even though a rough one, immediately 
conveys a distinct idea and enables the spectator to realize in 
great measure what he vainly strove to do before. The 
geological map is the sketch supplying the distinct idea of 
the structure of the country and of the relative geographical 
distribution of the mineral wealth it may happen to contain. 
The preparation of a general geological map of a new, or 
little known, country is therefore the second great object of a 
geological survey, the first being of course the discovery of 
new deposits of valuable mineral. This first object is one that 
may be attained fully or partially, or not at all, according to 
the peculiarity of the country traversed; (hunting for minerals 
will not cause them to appear where nature has not placed 
them), but the second object is one that can always be attained 
if sufficient time be allowed for the ground to be gone over. 

The time that should be allowed cannot be calculated closely 
beforehand ; there are so many factors to be considered, ¢.g., 
the sizeand accessibility of the country under survey, the com- 
plexity er simplicity of the geological structure, the scale 
of the survey, the amount of detail to be given, the number 
of surveyors you can place upon the work, the length of season 
during which fieldwork can be carried on, favorable and 
unfavorable seasons, and last but not least, in tropical countries 
especially, the sickness or health of the men engaged. These 
different factors vary so exceedingly in different parts of a 
vast country like India that it is extremely difficult to make 
even a guess how long it will take to finish a large and 
diversified tract of country. Many difficulties that formerly 
beset the surveyor have been overcome by the extension of 
railways and good roads; while new and reliable maps and 
the very valuable information contained in the new District 
Manuals are also of great assistance. 
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For the systematic geology of India the reader is referred to 
the Manual of the Geology of India—a masterly resumé of all 
that was known of the geological structure of the country up 
to 1879.1 The third volume? of this great work, treating of 
the economic section of the subject, has also just appeared, and 
as a whole, the work is one highly to be commended to every 
lover or student of geology in India. He will find these 
volumes a rich treasure-house of facts well marshalled and 
ably discussed in all their bearings on the geological theories 
that have been started in solution of difficult points, whether 
of specially Indian or of general interest. These three noble 
and richly-illustrated volumes may, without fear of contra- 
diction, be pointed to as the cheapest books ever published 


in India, or (as far as the writer is aware) anywhere else. 


Both typographically and pictorially they reflect great credit 
on all concerned in their publication. 


The systematic survey of the geological features of India 
began practically with the appointment of the late Dr. T. 
Oldham in March 1851, the previous labors of Dr. Voysey, 
Mr. A. H. Williams, and Dr. McClelland having been quite 
local and desultory. Much too of Dr. Oldham’s work in 
the earlier years after his appointment was necessarily 
desultory, as he was called upon to visit and describe 
different and disconnected regions. It was not till after the 
arrival of Lord Canning, who took a warm interest in the 
geological investigation of India, that Dr. Oldham and the 
band of young geologists he had obtained from Europe were 
placed in a position to enter upon the systematic examination 


1 A Manuat or THe Geoxocy or Inp1a by H. B. Medlicott, m.a., Superin- 
tendent, and W. T. Blanford, a.z.s.M., F.R.s., Deputy Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, 1879. Parts i and ii, with 2 maps and 
21 plates, pp. xxx and 887. Price Rs. 8. 

2 MANvAL or THE GEoLocy oF Inp1A, part iii, Economic Geology by V- 
Ball, Officiating Deputy Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, Cal- 
cutta, 1881. 6 maps and 10 plates, pp. xx and 663. Price Rs. 5. 
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of the vast country, by far the greater part of which was 
geologically a terra incognita. 

The survey of the Madras Presidency was taken up early 
in 1857, when Mr. H. F. Blanford was deputed with Messrs. 
C. Ai. Oldham, W. King, and H. Geoghegan? to examine 
tmprimis the cretaceous rocks known to exist in Trichinopoly 
and South Arcot, in order to obtain, if possible, a fixed geolo- 
gical and paleontological horizon, a datum level as it were, to 
which to refer the various sedimentary rocks that might be 
met with as the survey progressed. When the Madras party 
of the Geological Survey entered upon its work, the amount of 
geological information they found ready to hand concerning 
Southern India was considerable, but much of it was of little 
or no value. A number of writers had, it is true, given their 
views to the public, but most of them related only to very 
circumscribed tracts, or if like the geological summaries of 
Calder, Newbold, and Carter * they treated of the general geo- 
logical structure of the peninsula, they were necessarily mere 
outlines of the subject, many large tracts of country being 
quite unknown to geologists and others known only by rapid 
traverses. No tract of any size had been mapped or examined 
closely and systematically. Greenough’s Geological Map 
of India, the only one which had then appeared, though 
worthy of much praise as a most laborious compilation, was of 
little practical use, as it abounded in serious errors both 
geological and geographical. The most important and 
extensive series of geological facts then known was that con- 
tained in Captain Newbold’s ° Summary—a very able work 


3 Mr. Geoghegan died of sunstroke in 1858, and his place was taken by the 
author. 

¢ Published respectively in 1833 Asiatic Researches, vol. xviii, 1844-50; 
Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, vols. viii, ix, and xii, and 1854; Journals 
Bombay Royal Asiatic Society, vol. v, and reprinted in Geological Paper, 
on Western India in 1857. 

5 Captain Newbold was attached to the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment of the Madras Army. 
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deserving of much more attention than it afterwards received. 
Many of Newbold’s most important deductions were the 
result of his personal observations over extensive areas which 
he traversed during his frequent official journeys. 

The work of other original observers will be referred to in 
the sequel when dealing with the geological formations they 
described. 

Shortly ° after the commencement of the geological survey 
in Madras, Mr. H. F. Blanford had to proceed to the Nil- 
giris on account of his health, and while there occupied himself 
in surveying the plateau of that interesting mountain mass. 
The immediate result of this was to show the fallacy of a 
view held by Captain Newbold as well as many others at 
that time and still later, namely that each of the mountain 
plateaus and ridges contained a great irrupted nucleus of - 
granitic rocks. Subsequent researches have shown that such 
granitic nuclei have no existence anywhere in Southern India, 
and that the metamorphic rocks (the hypogene rocks of 
Newbold) have not been greatly broken up and dislocated by 
intrusions of granite, to which the present outlines of the 
country were supposed to be largely due. The existing 
outlines are almost entirely due to atmospheric erosion acting 
over vast periods of time, the gneissic highlands of the south 
of the peninsula being one of the oldest known portions of 
terra firma. 

The cretaceous rocks, with the examination of which the 
survey of South India began, were discovered in 1840 by 
Mr. Kaye, of the Madras Civil Service. A large collection of 
fossils was made by him and Mr. Brooke Cunliffe, M.C.S., 
and submitted to the eminent paleontologist, Prof. Hdward 
Forbes, who described and figured many new forms in a very 


6 Mr. H. F. Blanford’s Memoir on the Nilgiris appeared in 1859 in 
vol. i. of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 
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interesting monograph, in which he referred the Trichinopoly 
and Vriddhachalam beds to the age of the upper green sand 
or gault, and the Pondicherry beds to the neocomian of 
European geologists. M. Alcide D’Orbigny, the distinguished 
French paleontologist, from an examination of a collection 
of fossils made near Pondicherry, arrived at a rather differ- 
ent conclusion, and regarded the rocks as of upper creta- 
ceous age. ‘The deductions of each of these eminent natu- 
ralists were justified by the materials they severally dealt 
with, but the subsequent examination by Dr. Stoliczka’ of 
the whole of the superb collection of fossils collected by Mr. 
H. F. Blanford and his colleagues showed the age of the 
series expressed in English geological terms to range from the 
upper green sand to the upper chalk, or to use the conti- 
nental nomenclature from the Cenomanian to the Senonian 
periods. Several seasons were devoted by Mr. H. F. Blanford 
to the close and critical examination of that most interesting 
region, and he embodied his results in an admirable memoir 
which appeared in 1863. Unfortunately no good maps on a 
sufficiently large scale existed on which to lay down the details 
of the very intricate and often very obscure and consequently 
difficult stratigraphal disposition of the beds; hence the map 
accompanying the memoir can only be regarded as a sketch 
showing the general features and representing very inade- 
quately Mr. H. F. Blanford’s elaborate mapping of the 
country. Mr. H. F. Blanford sub-divided the South Indian 
cretaceous rocks into three groups, the Arialur, Trichinopoly, 
and Utatur groups, to enumerate them in descending order. 
The cretaceous rocks as seen along their boundaries, rest upon 
the gneissic rocks generally, but here and there remains of an 
older series of sedimentary beds of lower Jurassic age crop 


7 The first Palzontologist attached to the Geological Survey Depart- 
ment as special officer. 
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out between the base of the Utatur group and the gneiss. 
These will be referred to again later on. 
The geographical distribution of these rocks is into three 
principal areas with three or four small outlying patches. 
The principal of these areas, known as the Trichinopoly 
area, lies between the Coleroon and the Vellaur, and is of very 
irregular shape, measuring about 25 miles in extreme length 
and width. The next, proceeding northward across the 
alluvial flat of the Vellar, is the Vriddhachalam area, which 
extends 15 miles from south-south-west to north-north-east 
with a width of about 5 miles. Owing to extensive deposits 
of soil the cretaceous rocks are very poorly seen here. 
About 25 miles of alluvium, formed by the Gaddelam and 
Panar (Ponniar) rivers, intervenes between the Vriddhachalam 
and Pondicherry cretaceous areas, which latter extends some 12 
miles north-eastward with a width of about 6 miles. All 
three sub-divisions occur together only in the Trichinopoly 
area ; the Vriddhachalam area is entirely occupied by rocks 
ef the upper or Arialur group, while the Pondicherry area 
shows only the uppermost and lowest or Arialur and Utatur 
groups, the Trichinopoly group being unknown outside of the 
Trichinopoly area. The recks of all the groups show many 
signs of having been deposited in a sea of shallow character, 
or of which the depth was but very moderate and the old coast 
line not ‘far eff. The Trichinopoly group especially shows 
markedly the littoral characters of deposits accumulated in 
shallow water. ‘ 
The mineral character of the beds composing the lowest or 
Utatur group, so called after the large village of that name, 
_on the old Madras-Trichinopoly road, is chiefly argillaceous, 
particularly in the southern part, but in the northern part 
limestones appear among the lower (western) beds, and sand- 
stone grits and conglomerates among the upper ones which 
lie on the eastern side of the Utatur area, the general dip of 
the formations being easterly at very low angles. A note- 
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worthy set of limestones, once coral reefs, occurs at the very 
base of the group. 

The Trichinopoly or middle group was, in the absence of any 
important or well-known locality within its area, called by Mr. 
H. F. Blanford after the district, beyond the limits of which 
it is not at present known to occur. In the southern part of 
the area the formations are principally irregularly bedded sands 
and clays with a small number of limestone beds, and conglo- 
merates, these latter being characterized by the presence in large 
quantities of peculiar granite pebbles, not known in the Utatur 
conglomerates, which consist of gneiss or coral limestone 
pebbles. In the northern parts, near Alundanapuram and 
Garudamangalam, very remarkable beds of shelly limestone 
become intercalated in the lower part of the series, while fur- 
ther north still the series is made up of sands, sandy clays and 
shales in well-stratified beds, with which occur beds of shell 
limestone, calcareous grit and conglomerate. ‘The shell lime- 
stone beds at Garudamangalam are quarried and yield the 
well-known Trichinopoly marble, an ornamental stone, the 
beauty of which would be far greater if it were polished after 
the European method. Uncut specimens often show great 
wealth of beautifully preserved marine shells of many species, 
which appear to have been originally accumulated by the 
local action of currents. 

The Arialur group, the third or uppermost and most 
easterly sub-division of the South Indian cretaceous rocks, 
occupies the largest part of the Trichinopoly area ; but, owing 
to the great development of cotton soil over the surface, 1s less 
well seen than the two underlying groups. It is called after 
the taluk town which stands within its area. Petrologically 
the group consists chiefly of white unfossiliferous sands and 
grey argillaceous sands, enclosing minute fossils, in the form 
of casts, calcareous grit beds and nodular calcareous shales 
occurring near the base of the group and again in the upper 
part. These richly fossiliferous beds are separated by a 
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thick mass of nearly unfossiliferous rocks, one bed of which, 
however, yielded a tooth and other remains of a megalo- 
saurus, one of the great extinct saurians characteristic of the 
mesozoic rocks of Europe. 

Owing to the obscurity and irregularity of the bedding 
which prevail in most parts of all three sub-groups, Mr. H. F. 
- Blanford found it impracticable to measure the thickness of 
the formations with any accuracy, but he estimated them 
roughly to average about 1,000 feet each. 

The paleeontological features of these cretaceous rocks are 
of the highest interest to the biologist, the fauna being a very 
rich one, and showing relationship not only with the other 
Indian cretaceous faunas as those of Assam and of Bagh 
in Central India, but also with those of the equivalent rocks in 
Arabia and South Africa, and with those of the yet far more 
distant cretaceous formations of Western Europe. The rela- 
tionship between the South Indian and Khasi beds (Assam) is 
so great that it is thought very probable that the old Indian 
cretaceous sea covered both regions and gave rise also to the 
deposition of the cretaceous rocks found in the hill ranges, 
extending from Assam as far southas Arakan. Very remark- 
ble also is the close relationship between this South Indian 
fauna and that of the cretaceous beds in Natal, where out 
of 35 species of mollusca and echinodermata no less than 22 
were found to be identical with some of the commonest fossils 
known, from Trichinopoly District. 


Although geographically so much nearer to the South 
Indian cretaceous region than the Khasi hills deposits, the 
fauna of the cretaceous rocks of Bagh (in Central India) is 
but slightly allied to the first, and shows much greater affinity 
to that of the Arabian cretaceous series. These facts suggest 
many ideas as to the former distribution of the seas and lands 
which would certainly appear to have been widely different 
from what they now are, and this in despite of the views of 
Darwin and Wallace so strongly put in the latter author’s 
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book on “ Island Life” that the basins of the great oceans 
have ever continued much the same as they are now. 

The vast collection of fossils made by Mr. H. F. Blan- 
ford, with the assistance of the colleagues before named, 
was examined and described mainly by Dr. Stoliczka, who 
dealt with all excepting the genera Belemnites and Nautilus. 
These two genera were treated of by Mr. H. F. Blanford » 
himself and figured in the Palwontologia Indica. Dr. 
Stoliczka’s detailed results were also given in four volumes 
of the Paleontologia Indica,’ in which will be found full 
descriptions and figures of the very numerous species (nearly 
800) of animals obtained during he survey of the Trichinopoly, 
Vriddhachalam, and Pondicherry areas. 

The type collection, which is now in the Indian Museum 
in Calcutta, was shown at Vienna during the great exhibition 
and called forth great admiration, while the publication of 
Dr. Stoliczka’s investigations raised him to a very high place 
in scientific public opinion. ee. 

The most striking feature in the South Indian cretaceous 
fauna, and especially of the Utatur group, isthe great number 
of cephalopoda, of which no less than 146 species were met 
with, most of them being species till then unknown to ~ 
science. Ofthese 146 species of cephalopoda no fewer than 
109 belong to the Utatur group and 95 are peculiar to it (in 
India). The Utatur group is also very rich in corals owing 
to the number of coral reefs occurring at the base of the 
group. The Trichinoploy group is poor in cephalopoda but 
rich in gasteropoda, and among them are various forms of the 
syphonostomata, the pioneers as it were of the great mollus- 
can family, which in tertiary and recent times have assumed 
the role played by the carnivorous cephalopoda in earlier 
geological times. In the Arialur fauna, the richest of the 
three, the striking feature is the great development of the 


8 Paleontologia Indica, vols. imiv. The Cretaceous Fauna, including 
series 1, 111, v, vi and viii, 
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mollusca and more especially of the carnivorous types. The 
great family of the cephalopoda was on the wane, only 
a single species, Nautilus Danicus, specially characteristic of 
the uppermost cretaceous beds in Holland, North-Western 
Germany and Denmark, remained in the uppermost beds, 
while many very characteristic Mesozoic genera had dis- 
appeared, and one only (Nerina) survived. 

Of the invertebrate organisms no less than 16°36 per cent. 
were shown by Dr. Stoliczka to occur in the cretaceous rocks 
of Europe. The difference between the faunas of the three 
groups is very great, the Utatur group having only 13 
species out of 294, which recur in the overlying Trichi- 
nopoly group. The Trichinopoly group in its turn is rather 
less different from the younger Arialur group, as out of 
186 species in the former 38 survived into the latter. Of 
the 365 species occurring in the Arialur group, 11 had occurred 
in the Utatur beds, but only 8species ranged through the whole 
of the cretaceous series. Of these eight species, (1) Nautilus 
Nusaleyanus, (2) Ammonites planulatus, (3) A. DMenu, (4) 
Ampullina bulbiformis, (5) Gyrodes pansus, (6) Solariella 
radiatula, (7) Vola quinquecostata, and (8) Lucina (Myrtea) 
arcotina, four, Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 7, are European forms. | 

The correlation of the three groups of the South Indian 
eretaceous rocks with their representatives in Europe is well 
shown in a table given by Dr. Stoliczka in the introduction 
to series vili of the Palwontologia Indica :— 


South India. | Engiand. | France. | Germany. 
Zone of Nautilus danicus and | Upper Senonian. | Ober Quader. 
| Ammonites CONAN es chalk. 
ARIALUR Ostrea pectinata and O. angu- 
GROUP. lata, Gryphea vesicularis, 
| Inoceramus Cripsti, Crania 
Ll ignabergensis. ; : 
RICHI Zone of Ammonites peramplus, | Lower Turonian, | Mittel 
T Y Pholadomya caudata, Modi-| chalk. Quader. 
NOPOL ola typica, Ostria diluviana, 
GROUP. Rhynconella compressa. . 
Zone of Ammonites rostratus| Chalk Cenomani- | Unter 
and vrotomagensis, Inocera-| marland| an or Quader, Un- 
UTATUR mus labiatus, Hxogyra subor- | upper Tourtia. terer Quader 
GROUP biculata (Gryphea columba),| green Sandstein 


L and Terebratula depressa. sand, ae Ure 
} aner. 
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It would be out of place here to give long lists of the 
fossils or to enter even briefly into the many very interesting 
biological facts elicited by the exhaustive examination of the 
cretaceous fauna which will be found in Dr. Stoliczka’s 
admirable volumes to which the would-be student is referred, 
A very complete and appreciative analysis of Stoliczka’s 
work written by Mr. W. T. Blanford, F.r.s., will be found 
in Chapter XII of the Manual of the Geology of India (vol. i., 
p. 266). 

These South Indian cretaceous rocks are certainly by far the 
most interesting groups in the country, and with their great 
wealth of organic remains ought certainly to attract the 
attention of amateur geologists, a class which unfortunately 
is almost without representatives in India. Closely as the 
Trichinopoly area was examined by Mr. H. F. Blanford 
and his colleagues many new species (as yet undescribed with 
one exception) were obtained by the present writer in a short 
trip in 1877-78, the most interesting among them being 
an Ichthyosaurus® and representatives of the important 
and typically cretaceous family of sponges known as Ventri- 
culites. Both these forms were discovered in the lower beds 
of the Utatur group, the former to the north-east of Utatur, the 
latter to the south-west of Maravattur. 


The general survey of the country included within the 
limits of sheet 79 excluding the cretaceous areas and some 
small tracts of the adjoining rocks was commenced early in 
1859 and fell almost entirely to the share of Messrs. King 
and Foote, by whom it was described in a memoir published 
in 1863.1° 


* See rough notes on the cretaceous fossils from Trichinopoly District, 
collected in 1877-78, by R. Bruce Foote, r.a.s., Geological Survey of India, 
Records. Geological Survey of India, vol. xii, 1879. 

This Ichthyosaurus had since been determined and described by Mr. 
R. Lydekker, Geological Survey of India, in the Paleontologia Indian, Series 
iv, vol. i, Reptilia and Batrachia. 

10 Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. iv, part 2. 
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The principal geological features of this large tract of 
country are (1) the coast alluvium with its fringe of blown 
sands on the east, and on the west the associated alluvia of 
the Panar, Guddalam, Vellar, and Cauvery rivers, the latter 
of which forms a large delta, (2) the western boundary of the 
alluvium which is generally underlaid by lateritic formations 
underlaid again in their turn, (3) by a group of sand-stones 
and grits of tertiary age to which Mr. H. F. Blanford gave 
the name of Cuddalore sandstones. These in their turn, (4) 
rest upon the cretaceous rocks which, as already mentioned, 
rest either upon, (5), a thin series of plant-bearing shales of 

Jurassic age, or else, (6), direct on the gneissic rocks which 
- occupy considerably more than half the area of sheet 79. 

The specially interesting features of the coast alluvium are 
the evidences of considerable elevation of the land within 
recent times and of considerable encroachment of the sea 
which is now in progress all along the coast. In connection 
with the Cuddalore sandstones the most remarkable fact is the 
occurrence of silicified trunks of trees in the grit beds at 
Trivicary (Tiruvakkarei) some miles west of Pondicherry. 
Much interest attaches to the jurassic plant beds underlying 
the cretaceous rocks, but it will be more convenient to refer to 
them again when treating of other and more important 
outcrops of the same age near Madras. 

The gneiss country offers many points of interest both 
scientifically and practically, but only the more prominent 
can be touched upon here. The most striking feature is 
unquestionably the presence in large numbers of beds of 
magnetic iron which, from their well-marked peculiarities, are 
much more easily traced over great distances, and thanks to 
which it was possible in some parts of the country to make 
out the stratigraphy of the series in a way in which it could not 
possibly have been done if only the ordinary hornblendic or 
micaceous forms of gneiss had occurred. This is particularly the 
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case in the country south-west, west, and north of the Koli- 
mallai mountains (Kolamullays) in the south-eastern corner of 
the Salem District, also on the southern side of the Pachmallai 
in Trichinopoly, and again very markedly in the case of the 
magnetic iron beds in the great valley east of Salem. These 
latter beds can be traced (with breaks it is true) across the 
great forest tract including the Tainandamallai and Kalroyen- 
mallai, two considerable mountain masses, till they cross the 
Panar and pass on into the as-yet-unsurveyed parts lying 
within the limits of the south-west quarter of sheet 78. 

Another very interesting series of magnetic iron beds is 
that to be seen in the Kanjamallai, a fine detached mountain 
to the west of Salem formed by the circumdenudation of an 
elliptical synclinal fold of the rocks. The main mass of this 
very remarkable mountain lies outside of sheet 79, but it was 
specially surveyed by the author and described in an 
appendix to the memoir on that sheet." 

From its extremely convenient position with regard to the 
Madras Railway, which passes within a quarter of a mile of the 
eastern end of the mountain and the great facility by which 
unlimited quantities of rich ore could be quarried from the 
lowest of the three great beds which run in parallel elliptical 
girdles round the entire length of the ridge, Kanjamallai 
ought to supply the ore for a great iron-smelting industry 
were it not for the absence of a suitable supply of fuel. 
The forests of Salem District could not supply charcoal cheaply 
enough in 1861 to let the native iron-workers compete with 
English-made bar and rod-iron, and the Porto Novo Iron 
Company’s works at Porto Novo and Poolayamputty were 
working at a loss and soon ceased working. At the time of 
writing the article on Kanjamallai, just referred to, the author 


1 On parts of the district of Salem, Trichinopoly, South Arcot, and 
Tanjore.—Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. iv, part 2. 
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induced a well-known Madras merchant, Mr. A. J. Byard, to 
consider the question commercially, and the inquiries and 
calculations made showed that it would not pay to attempt 
smelting the ore either by importing coal and carrying it up 
to Salem, or by carrying the ore down to Madras to meet the 
coal. Whether circumstances have so changed that what 
seemed hopeless in 1862 should promise in 1882 to be a 
speculation worth trying is a question to be decided by com- 
mercial and metallurgical experts. ‘There are many other 
difficulties to be solved beside the mere cost of fuel, and fore- 
most among them is the nature of the flux required to be used 
and whether it can be readily and cheaply procured. Enor- 
mously rich as Salem District is in iron ore, the present 
outlook does not appear favorable to its being made available. 
Of the vast variety of mere building stones, nothing special 
needbesaid. The gneissic rocks have furnished the bulk of the 
stone used in building all the greatest temples in South India, 
and in many cases as Chellumbrum, Tiruvellur, Manargudi, 
and Tanjore, lying far away in the alluvial flats of the 
Cauvery delta, enormouscost must have been incurred in merely 
carrying the stone from the quarries. The enormous mono- 
liths carried to Tanjore, the great bull and the cap stone of 
the great gopuram of the famous Siva temple, and the huge 
slab on which stands Chantrey’s statue of the late Raja of 
Tanjore, in one of the Durbar halls in the palace, were in all 
probability obtained from a quarry of massive syenitoid 
hornblende rock at the foot of the Patchamallai mountains 
near Perambalur, a distance of not less than 45 miles. 
Captain Newbold in his summary draws attention to the 
extreme rarity of crystalline limestones among the metamor- 
phic rocks of thesouth. He would have qualified this remark 
greatly had he been acquainted with the very important and 
extensive beds found by Mr. King and the author in 
Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, and Salem Districts, to the south and 
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south-east of Karur, on the banks of the Aiyar, and south of 
Namakal. These will some day furnish large supplies of very 
handsome marbles of various colors. 


Specially interesting to the mineralogist are the great 
magnesite deposits to the north of Salem and at foot of the 
Shevaroy Hills with their associated serpentine, chrysotile, 
chalcedony, and chromiciron. The magnesite occurs in veins 
traversing talcose, chloritic and hornblendic rocks, which have 
been greatly altered and decomposed. 


Former observers, including Captain Newbold, had describ- 
ed these very singular deposits, but their origination by the 
action of thermal waters was first made out by Mr. King 
and the author. Other similar hotspring deposits were noted 
and described by them as occurring at various places in Salem 
and Trichinopoly Districts. The chromic iron occurring at 
the Chalk hills appears to occur in strings in the decom- 
posing serpentinous rocks. It was formerly mined by the 
Porto Novo Iron Company. 


The corundum-yielding rocks in the south-western part of 
Salem District have not yet been examined by the Geological 
Survey. They le beyond the tract surveyed. 


In 1861 Messrs. C. Ad. Oldham and King took up the 
examination of the ‘‘ Diamond Sandstones ”’ of Malcolmson, a 
great series of sub-metamorphic or transition rocks occupying 
the greater part of Kadapa and Karnul Districts, and ex- 
tending into North Arcot, Bellary, Nellore, and Kistna Districts 
and the Nizam’s territory. These rocks, the area of which is 
extremely well defined in most places, its boundaries coinciding 
with the great orological features of the country, had attracted 
much attention before, and various speculations had been 
hazarded asto their position in the geological scale. It had 
long been known to contain the demantiferous beds, but the 
stratigraphy of the great series had not been worked out. 
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Various views were propounded as to the age of these rocks 
and their equivalents in Central India, thus Dr. Carter, in his 
Summary, classes them as of oolitic age, and includes them in 
one great series with the carboniferous and other still 
younger plant-bearing rocks, the Gondwana rocks of the 
Geological Survey. Newbold with greater caution had, in the 
absence of any fossils, refrained from forming any positive 
conclusion as to their age, but inclined, as did also Dr. 
Malcomson, to regard them as very old, secondary, or possibly 
even, metamorphic. But he also grouped them together with 
the overlying fossiliferous rocks and he fell into the error 
of regarding the limestones of the diamond series as occupy- 
ing, with few exceptions, the lowest position. None of the 
earlier observers regarded these transition rocks otherwise than 
as one great group. It remained for Mr. King, when survey- 
ing the country between Karnul and Kadapa, to discover 
and work out the important fact that two groups of rocks 
existed there. ‘The younger, to which he gave the name of 
the Karnul group lying unconformably on the more or less 
disturbed and denuded Kadapa beds, or else overlapping 
them on to the gneiss. In many parts the unconformity, 
though positive, is from the form of the ground often very 
hard to make out, and to Mr. King belongs the credit due for 
having established this important fact. The recognition of 
the two groups was a very important advance in South Indian 
geology: By far the greater part of the Kadapa and 
Karnul areas were worked out by Mr. King, who drew up 
the long and interesting memoir,” describing the large tract 
of country they vccupy from Naggeri Nose in the south to 
Jagoiapetta in the north, and from Karnul on the west to 
Udayagiri in the Hast. The notes furnished by Mr. C. A. 


12 «On the Kadapah and Karnul Formations in the Madras Presidency ”’ 
by William King, 8.a., Deputy Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. viii. 
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Oldham and the writer on the tracts they surveyed were 
embodied in Mr. King’s memoir which was published in 1872. 


The lower or Kadapa group was divided by Mr. King 
into four groups, called after the rivers along which or the 
mountain group in which they occur. These are :— 

Krishna group, 

Nallamalla group, 

Cheyer group, 

Papagni group, 
each of which is again sub-divided into different sets of 
quartzites and slates. Limestones are not unknown in the 
Kadapa rocks associated with the slate series, but are local 
in their distribution. They are most largely developed in 
the lower part of the formation in the Vaimpully sub- 
division of the Papagni group, and are associated with 
slates and intrusive sheets of trap. These limestones are 
frequently serpentinous. The base of the lowest quartzites, the 
Gulcheru beds of Mr. King, is in parts very coarsely conglo- 
meratic. The western side of the Kadapa basin shows 
but trifling disturbance since its deposition, but the eastern 
side along great part of the Vellakonda Range (the Nellore 
Section of the Eastern Ghats), the rocks, chiefly quartzites of 
great thickness, have been tremendously affected by vast 
lateral pressure and crumpled into great folds, some of which 
appear to have become inverted. Great faulting has also 
taken place, and for many miles together the boundary 
between the gneiss and Kadapa rocks is a great line of 
fault marking a great upthrow on the eastern side. The 
great contortions of the quartzite beds and the lofty mural 
scarps they show in many places give rise to much fine — 
mountain scenery along this part of the Hastern Ghats. Much 
very fine scenery is afforded also by the tremendous quart- 
zite scarps of the (Naggery) Nagari mountains and the Tri- 
petti mountains, the southern outliers and the southern 
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extremity respectively of the Kadapa area. Many far less 
grand and beautiful scenes are elsewhere made the objects of 
special visits, but these are lost to most people, as the eastern 
slopes of the Vellakonda are in a wild out-of-the-way country, 
and as the trains of the Madras North-West Line run past 
the Nagari and Tripetty mountains in the night. Within the 
Kadapa area the scenery is generally much tamer, but many 
very noteworthy landscapes will impress themselves on the 
memory of the artistic traveller. 


To pass on to the Karnul rocks, the principal interest in 
which centres in their lowest member, the diamond conglo- 
merite, the only member of the series which is positively 
known at present to contain diamonds. Other beds have been 
worked for these precious gems, as shown by their being 
perfectly honeycombed on their surfaces over considerable 
areas by old pits, but nothing positive is known as to whether 
they really yielded any. 


The Karnul formation was divided by Mr. King into four 
groups, named respectively (in descending order)— 


Khundér nee. 
** ( Limestones. 
Paneum -. Quartzites, 
Shales. 
Jammalamadugu. Tee 
Banaganpilly .. Sandstones. 


‘The rocks which are at present reckoned to the Karnul 
formation in this part of the world occur in two basins; the 
larger and moresoutherly of the two occupies the valleys of the 
Khundér and Bowanassi rivers extending from Kadapa 
town northward to the banks of the Kistna, the smaller 
basin lies some 50 miles to the north-eastward in the valley 
of the Kistna, and covers nearly the whole of the so-called 
- Palnad, the westernmost part of the Kistna collectorate. 
There are considerable stratigraphical difficulties about corre- 
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lating the rocks of the two basins, but these cannot be gone 
into here. 


The lowest member of the formation in the main or Karnul 
basin, the Banaganpilly sandstones, includes the true diamond 
bed, to which so much attention is being devoted at 
present. ‘The beds where conglomeratic in character have 
been worked at various places, and at Banaganpilly itself, the 
capital of the small Native State of that name, they are 
regularly mined, the demantiferous layer being reached by 
small shafts sunk to a depth of 15 feet or less. The other 
workings are open diggings as at Baswapoor, Munnimadagu, 
Gooraman Konda, and Ramalkota, &c. For details of these 
mines and the rocks they occur in the reader is referred to Mr. 
King’s Memoir in vol. viii of the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India, in which the question of the mode of occur- 
rence and working of diamonds in South India is fully 
entered into, and from which has been taken most of the 
recent and reliable information about such diamonds given 
in the third volume (Economic Geology) of the Manual of 
the Geology of India and in other recent pamphlets and 
books by Mr. Ball and others. 


Even where the ‘“‘ diamond bed ”’ has been worked by the 
native diggers a very large portion has been left un- 
touched, and very extensive spreads are virgin rock. The 
exposed area of the Banaganpilly bed is considerable, and a 
vastly greater area of it is covered up by the overlying 
limestones and quartzites of the Jammalamadgu and Paneum 
groups, the thickness of which is not so great, but that it 
would offer no serious difficulty to systematic mining. Whe- 
ther such mining is advisable is a question to be decided by 
eareful “prospecting” or preliminary mining. This too 
will decide whether mining on a large scale with elaborate 
machinery in the form of “ stone-breakers” for crushing the 
conglomerate will pay. These are questions to be decided 
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by practical miners ; they lie beyond the sphere of the geolo- 
gist, whose duty it was to trace out and map the extent and 
position of the demantiferous rock. The Banaganpilly beds 
was certainly an important source, even if not the only one, 
whence were derived the demantiferous gravels of the Pennér, 
Tungabhadra, and Kistna valleys, and most likely also of 
other stray patches of gravel which are to be met with here 
and there resting on the older rocks. The workings at 
Wadjrar Karir in Bellary District, 20 miles S. W. from Gooty, 
are believed to be in such a patch of gravel of Karnul origin. 
The immense denudation undergone by the Banaganpilly beds 
alone, as shown by the wide separation of their various 
outliers, is more than enough to account for much more 
extensive gravel beds than those referred to above. 

The diamond workings of the Palnad and those further 
east along the north bank of the Kistna are of two classes— 
mines (pits) and alluvial washings. Of the latter nothing 
more need be said here, but the former demand some remarks. 
Those with which the writer is personally acquainted mostly 
lie close to the Kistna river, but none were being worked at 
the time of his visits. Those occurring at Oostapully, oppo- 
site Chintapilly, seemed to have been but lately abandoned, 
but no information could be procured about them. In the 
long spur of ground which runs up north from Chintapilly 
towards Jaggiapetta, and round which the Kistna makes a 
very remarkable loop, are numerous bands of grit or conglo~ 
meratic sandstone passing locally into true quartzites which 
have in former times been extensively searched (presumably 
for diamonds), for their surfaces over large areas are closely 
honeycombed with shallow pits, so closely in parts as to 


13 Wadjrar Karur has not been examined by the officers of the Geolo- 
gical Survey, as it lies a considerable distance beyond the ground they were 
engaged upon. The writer for one was not aware of its being a diamond- 
yielding locality till after he had left that part of the world. 
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make walking over them a most unpleasant performance. 
There is nothing to distinguish these pits from those recently 
dug and worked in the Banaganpilly beds in Karnul District, 
and no trace of any other mineral worth mining for could be 
found in adjoining undisturbed parts of the beds, nor among 
the débris in and around the pits. It may then be assumed 
pretty safely that these are old diamond pits once largely 
worked, but abandoned for some reason a long time back, as 
all the débris is much weathered and lichen covered. If 
the theory advanced by Mr. Ball in various places, on the 
strength of a new interpretation of a passage in T'avernier’s 
travels be true, that Kollur on the Kistna be the “ Gani Cou- 
lour,”’ near which the far-famed Koh-i-nur was found, one of 
these old pits may have yielded that most celebrated gem, 
for they are the nearest important group of mines to Kollur. 
On the Kollur side of the great Pulichinta hillonly a few scat- 
tered pits, trial pits as it were, were observed, but it is possi- 
ble a group of them may be hidden in the extensive jungle 
covering much of that neighbourhood. Anyhow Tavernier’s 
itinerary is geographically in favor of Kollur, the eastward — 
direction, the remarkable coincidence of the names of four 
of his stages in so short a route being identifiable, the cross- 
ing of one great river (not two) to Kollur, a name identical 
in sound with the second half of the double name given 
by Tavernier, the proximity of the lofty and very bold 
Pulichinta ridge and other high hills to the south and south- 
west, all these points are in favor of Mr. Ball’s theory, which 
has, however, been quite recently assailed by a writer in the 
Madras Mail in a review of the volume on Keonomic Geology. 
This writer starts by overlooking the fact that Tavernier 
travelled eastward in goingto Gani Coulour, not due southward 
as he would have had to do in going to Ramalkota, south of 


_ 4 Manual of the Geology of India, vol. iii, Economic Geology, p. 16, &c. 
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-Karnul. Furthermore, in proceeding direct from Golconda 
to Masulipatam ci@ Coulour, Tavernier was certainly not 
likely to go round vi@ Karnul and Ramalkota, a tremendous 
detour, which would have taken him through what is yet a 
very wild and pathless country. Again, there are certainly 
no diamond pits anywhere in the plain between Karnul and 
Jagarnat Konda, which hill can certainly not be looked upon 
as a high nor obviously cruciform mountain. The only real 
difficulty with regard to Kollur appears to be in the fact 
that the place is not near any large town. But it is quite 
conceivable that a large town existed temporarily during 
the period of mining prosperity aud afterwards decayed and 
disappeared. The immense population of miners mentioned 
by Tavernier, ‘ about 60,000,” would of themselves alone 
form a very large town for South India and one of a class 
whose poor and fragile tenements would after very few years 
leave no recognizable traces. 

Beside the diamond rocks the Karnul formation shows 
little of special interest. Some beginning has been made to 
utilize the admirably useful limestones which occur so largely 
throughout the formation. Many of the structures, both of 
the Madras Railway (North-West Line) and of the Madras 
Trrigation Company, are built of the Narji or Koilkuntla 
limestones. The Palnad limestones have of late been neg- 
lected, though many beds would furnish marbles of various 
colors and of great beauty. Their eminent suitability for 
decorative purposes had been fully appreciated by the old 
Buddhists, who built the exquisitely-carved railings and 
gateways to the great ‘‘ Tope ” at Amaravati. Now that 
Madras is connected with the Kistna river by the East Coast 
Canal, these beautiful marbles could easily be carried down, 
and all but a very few miles by water. The rapids of the 
Kistna lying between Bezvada and the Pondigole ford, where 
the old Madras-Hyderabad road crosses the river, are so 
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trifling that during the 8.W. monsoon the navigation of even 
very heavy barges could involve no serious difficulty. 

The north-eastern extremity of the area occupied by the 
Kadapa and Karnul rocks received extra attention from 
the fact that coal was stated to have been discovered a few 
miles off Jaggiapetta. The discoverer (as he believed himself), 
a very enthusiastic amateur geologist, Lieutenant-Colonel now 
Major-General F. Applegath, Madras Army, (retired) could. 
not rediscover his coal seam when he took Dr. Oldham, the late 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey, over the ground in 
company with Mr. A. J. Stuart, M.C.S. Dr. Oldham failed, 
after a careful inspection of the ground, to find any indications 
of the proximity of coal, though from the shape of the ground 
and the very bare character of the whole country the sections 
were extremely clear. A very close survey of the Jaggiapetta 
country was just commenced in 1868 by Mr. C. At. Oldham 
and taken up and carried out in great detail by the author 
in 1868-69, but without finding the faintest vestige of carbo- 
naceous matter. There was much reason to conclude that 
the original discovery had been brought about by a trick 
played upon the gallant officer, but he would not admit 
the possibility of a hoax, and went very near charging 
the members of the survey and others with conspiring to 
deprive him of the fruits of his discovery. For a long time 
he kept renewing his applications to Government to supply 
him with the means to make borings. Being a man with 
influential relations and friends his appeals were eventually 


listened to so far that the Public Works Department was 


directed to make borings so as to test the truth of his alleged 
discovery or of the non-existence of coal maintained by the 
Geological Surveyors. Mr. Vanstavern’s conclusions, as 
communicated to the Madras Government and endorsed by 
Major Hasted, R.H.,Superintending Engineer, were that after 
the sinking of 11 boreholes ‘no coal nor any combustible 
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substance was met with.” Mr. Vanstavern also examined 
some 98 square miles of country of the supposed coal-field, 
and, like the Geological Surveyors, completely failed in 
finding any fossils. He concludes by remarking, “In no place 
have I met with coal-bearing rocks nur outcrops of coal or 
any combustible matter, and by the nature of rocks there 
certainly cannot be any coal.” 


Another amateur geologist, well known a few years since 
in Madras, took it upon himself publicly to blame the 
members of the Geological Survey because they did not 
recommend Government to make trial borings for coal at 
places along the North-West Line of the Madras Railway. 
The indications of coal, on the strength of which he himself 
went upto Government to recommend such borings were, 
firstly, fragments of coal lying on the surface of massive 
granitoid gneiss a few yards off the road from Gooty to 
Adéni, up which a large quantity of identical (English) coal 
had been carted a short time before from a coal depot at 
Gooty Station ; secondly, the presence of petroleum in caves 
in the limestone cliffs at Khona Oopalpad" in Bellary District 
which turned out to be bat and pigeon guano; thirdly, a 
report by some wandering miner of traces of carbonaceous 
matter in a limestone quarry five miles north of North- 
west Cuddapah town. On examination no traces of carbon- 
aceous matter of any sort could be found, nor had any been 
noticed by Mr. Higginson, the Madras Irrigation Company’s 
Engineer, who had for weeks before been quarrying there on 
a large scale. On the precious evidence of such indications 


15'The Khona Oopalpad valley is well worth visiting, for the limestone 
cliffs containing the guano caves are splendid specimens of recent travertine 
formed by streams rising to the north. There are two great travertine cliffs, 
the further of which is really and positively a fossil waterfall and on a 
very large scale. They contain beautifully preserved impressions of leaves of 
existing trees also the shells of living species of helix, &c. 
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was Government deliberately advised to spend large sums of 
money in borings ! 

On the completion, in June 1862, of the area included 
within the limits of sheet 79, the author was deputed to ex- 
amine the country around Madras, which lies within the 
area of sheet 78. While marching to take up work on the 
coast, he made a traverse from Palamaner -in North Arcot via 
Chittoor, Ranipett, Conjeveram, and Chingleput to the coast 
at Seven Pagodas (Mahavalipuram). A few weeks of 1862 
and part of the season of 1863 and the whole of 1864 and 
a short time in 1865 were devoted to the Chingleput or 


Madras District (north of the Palar) and adjoining parts of. 


North Arcot. ‘The southern extension of the Kadapa rock- 
in the Nagari hills and the north-western part of the plants 
beds in the Sattavedu hills were surveyed by Mr. Kingin 1864. 
The results obtained were published in the Memoirs of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India in 1878," but a précis of the same 
had appeared in the records of the Geological Survey of India 
in 1870." This work was joined on to the older work in 
sheet 79 by the survey by Mr. C. Ad. Oldham of the country 
south of the Palarin the season of 1864. Owing to his 
lamented decease in 1869 his full account of this tract never 


saw the light, but so much of his notes as referred to the 


eneissic rocks with the trap dykes intruded into them, and 
the small patches of Upper Gondwana (jurassic rocks) lying 
south of the Palar was embodied by the author in a geological 
sketch of North Arcot which he drew up for the District 
Manual being prepared by Mr. A. F. Cox; M.C.S. Owing 
to some unfortunate misunderstanding caused by the author’s 
going to England in 1879 on furlough this sketch was not 


16 The Geology of Madras by R. Bruce Foote, r.¢.s. Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of India, vol. x, 1873. 

‘7 Notes on the Geology of the neighbourhood of Madras, by R. Bruce 
Foote, r.a.s. Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. iii, 1870. 
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published in the Manual, but it appeared in the Records of 
the Geological Survey for 1879.1 
Very interesting geological facts were gathered in the 


Madras region with reference to the plant-bearing Upper 


Gondwana beds, the lateritic formations and the alluvial 
valleys of the Palar and Nagari (Naggery) rivers. Among 
the older rocks one fact of special interest ought to be men- 
tioned, namely, that the gneissic rocks are cut up by a 
marvellous net-work of great trap dykes, chiefly of coarse 
dioritic trap. These are seen to perfection in the Chittoor 
country and the south-western part of Cuddapah District, 
whence they extend up in equal or greater numbers into 
Bellary District. Such another net-work of trap dykes is not 
known in India. The size and continuity of these dykes is 
as remarkable as their immense number, and they constitute 
in many parts a most striking feature in the landscape, 
forming as they do in many cases the backbones, so to say, of 
very considerable hills and ridges. 

But very little was known of the plant-bearing Bede near 
Madras when they were first systematically attacked in 1863. 
They had been visited by Dr. Schlagintweit and Mr. H. F. 
Blanford, the former of whom discovered remains of a 
eycadeous plant in the shales near Sripermatur (27 miles 
south-west of Madras). Beds containing similar cycadeous 
remains had several years before been discovered underlying 
the cretaceous rocks in Trichinopoly District, and resting 
directly on the gneiss. Their distinctness from the overlying 
cretaceous rocks was only made out after the discoveryin them 
by Mr. C. AN. Oldham of fronds of Palesozamia (Ptilophyllum) 
identical with some found in the plant beds in the Rajmahal 
hills in Bengal which are a group in the Upper Gondwana 
system. The writer was deputed to examine the representa- 


18 Sketch of the Geology of North Arcot, by R. Bruce Foote, ¥.a.38.— 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol, xii, part 4, 1879. 
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tives of the Rajmahal beds near Madras, and after much close 
work over a difficult country—difficult because of the great 
want of clear sections—found them to be provisionally divisi- 
ble into two groups, the Sattavedu and Sripermatur groups. 
These plant beds or Rajmahal beds occur in scattered patches 
fringing the higher grounds and resting directly on the gneiss 
and being overlaid themselves by the younger cretaceous rocks, 
or the Cuddalore sandstones and lateritic rocks where the 
cretaceous rocks are absent. In some cases all three are 
absent, and then the plant beds are overlaid by the recent 
alluvia, whether fluvestile or marine. 


There is considerable petrological difference, as might be 
expected, between the more widely separated patches of these 
Upper Gondwana rocks ; thus the beds below the cretaceous 
rocks in Trichinopoly District are most friable sandy shales, 
the fossil plants from which can hardly be preserved, so 
slight is the consistency of the matrix. In the vicinity of 
Sripermatur the shales, which here also predominate, are mostly 
hard, often indeed almost porcellanic in texture, and the 
vegetable remains they enclose are preserved with wonderful 
perfection and durability, nothing short of great violence 
sufficing to obliterate them. Still further north in the 
Alicoor hills the shales and soft unctuous clays are associ- 
ated with uncompacted conglomerates of extraordinary 
coarseness. Some of these are so excessively coarse that it is 
extremely difficult to understand how they came to be formed, 
glacial action not being an admissible factor in a climate in 
which cycadeous plants abounded. The lower or Sripermatur 
group consists of shales with a few not very important 
sandstones overlaid by clays and uncompacted conglomerates 
(in the Alicoor hills) of various degrees of coarseness. ‘This 
group is overlaid by a series of enormously coarse, hard, 
slightly ferruginous conglomerates witha few beds of sand- 
stone. The name “ Sattavedu group ”’ has been given to these, 
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as being best developed in the Sattavedu hills, the sandstones 
in which yielded the only fossil plants found in the upper 
group. The division is based solely on the petrological 
dissimilarity of the rocks. The Trichinopoly members 
of the Upper Gondwana system were thought to be 
fresh water deposits, but when examining the Sriper- 
matur area the author found several beds of shale, in which 
the plant remains were directly associated with marine shells 
of the genera Leda, Yoldia, Tellina, Psammobia, Lima and 
Pecten, &c., all thin-shelled forms whose modern representa- 
tives live in moderately shallow water, say 8 to 10 fathoms, 
with a sandy bottom. Dr. Stoliczka, by whom they were 
examined, considered them to have resemblances to the 
Trichinopoly cretaceous species, though none were identical. 
A few small ammonites belonged to the Dentati group, but 
they were not well enough preserved for identification. 

The fossils plants obtained in the Sripermatur beds have 
been worked out by Dr. Feistmantel, the present Paleeontolo- 
gist to the Survey, and published in the Puleontologia Indica.'9 
The following list of plants is taken from his monograph :— 


Filices. 
* Alethopteris whitbyensis. | Teeniopteris (Angiopteridium ) 
af Do. Indica. spathulata. 
Thinnfeldia—sp. 
Cycadeace. 
* + Ptilophyllum cutchense. Otozamites, 2 sp. undescribed, 
eT Do. acutifolium. | Pterophyllum, do. 
+ Dictyozamites falcatus. Cycadites—sp. 
* Otozamites hislopi. Cycadolepis—sp. 
Do. sp. allied to 


O. tenuatus. 


19 «The fossil flora of the Gondwana system: outliers on the Madras 
Coast’’ by O. Feistmantel, m.p., &c. Palgontologia Indica, vol. i, part 4, 
1879. 
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Coneferee. 
* + Palissya Indica. Taxites—sp., found also in the 
+t Do.  conferta. Ragavapuram shales. 


* Hchinostrobus expansus. Pachyphyllum sp., allied to P. 
* Araucarites cutchensis. peregrinum. 

Details of the sections in which these fossils were collected 
will be found in the author’s memoir on the geology of 
Madras.”° 

A considerable number of outliers,?! most of them of very 
small size lying a little south of the Palar river with one or 
two larger ones further south near the high road from Madras 
to Trichinopoly, show that there was probably a continuous 
stretch of these Upper Gondwana rocks extending down to 
the outliers in Trichinopoly District. To the north of the 
Sripermatur and Sattavedu areas a similar chain of outliers 
of various sizes extends to the Nellore and Kistna Districts 
up to the Upper Gondwana (Rajmahal) beds discovered by 
Mr. King in the Godavari District. These will be referred 
to again further on. One very remarkable feature prevailing 
in all the many outcrops of these rocks between Trichinopoly 
District and the north of Rajahmundry District is the total 
absence of any carbonaceous matter. The plant remains are 
simply impressions stained red, brown or purple by oxide of 
iron. This total absence of carbonaceous matter is certainly 
not a favorable indication of the possible presence of coal in 
these plant-bearing beds. 

Certaindetached blocks of gritty sandstone found loose 
on the surface a short distance to the west and south-west of 
the old bungalow at Sripermatur were found to contain very 


20 Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. x, part 1, 1873. 
21 All the outliers south of the Palar were surveyed by Mr. C. A. Oldham 


in 1864. His account of them was never published, but a description of - 


them drawn up from his notes by the author will be found in the sketch of 
the geology of South Arcot in the record of the Geological Survey of India, 
vol. xii, 1879. 
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interesting fossil shells of cretaceous age, including a number 
of ammonites and belemnites, &c. Unfortunately the block 
could not be traced to any locality where similar rock occurred 
in situ, but it is not improbable that an outcrop of such rocks 
might be discovered under the extensive deposit of coarse 
gravel described by the author under the name of Conjeveram 
gravels which occur over great part of the taluk of that 
name. 

The Sripermatur rocks dip as already described under 
eritty beds regarded as identical in age with the Cuddalore 
sandstones and, in. the absence of these, directly under the 
lateritic formation. The Cuddalore beds are uninteresting 
as they areso far utterly unfossiliferous in the Madras country. 
The lateritic formation varies greatly in péetrological charac- 
ter from enormously coarse conglomerates with hard ferugin- 
ous matrix to typical, vermiculated, clayey laterite, and 
this again to slightly-compacted more or less ferruginous 
sands. ‘The coarse conglomeratic beds occur in the west; the 
two latter forms occur chiefly in the centre or near the coast. 
The conglomeratic beds near Madras offer one very interest- 
ing feature, which is that they contain chipped stone imple- 
ments of human manufacture. Since the first discoveries of 
these implements of the Abbeville type by the author and his 
colleague, Mr. King,” at Palaveram and in the banks of the 
Attrampakkam mullah, other unquestionable examples of 
them have been found in connection with the lateritic for- 
mations of the eastern coast from the great Udayarpalaiyam 
laterite plateau up to the Godavari river, while other gravel 
deposits at much higher levels and of different origin in the 
districts of Kadapa, Karnul, Kistna, Dharwar, Kaladgi, and 


2 See the Geology of Madras.—Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 
vol.x, part 1. See also papers by the author in the Journal of the Madras 
Literary Society for 1866, and the Journal of the Geological Society of 


~ London for 1868. 
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North-Western Mysore have also yielded implements of that 
type and in some cases in large numbers. 
The interesting points in connection with the alluvia in the 


Madras country are the evidences of great changes of course © 


of both the Palar and Nagari rivers and the evidences of 
changes in level of the coast alluvium, the last being bya 
movement of elevation. Beds of subfossil marine shells of 
living species at considerable distances inland in and near 
Madras. 

This is shown by the existence of the chief economical 
point of interest near Madras is the vast supply of extremely 
pure clay to be found in the plant beds in the Sripermatur 
area and also in the eastern part of the Alicoor area. 

The survey of this region was completed in 1864, but it was 
not till 1873 that the full memoir on it was published. A 
short sketch of the results had, however, appeared in the 
Records in 1870. 

On the completion of the survey of the Kadapa and 
Karnul rocks in 1869, the author was deputed to take up the 
survey of the transition rocks in the South Mahratta country 
and to make a traverse through Bellary District en route along 
the line of railway so as to connect the new and old work. 
These rocks occupy a zone between the southern boundary of 
the overlying Deccan trap and the underlying gneissic rocks. 
The zone having very ragged boundaries large tracts both 
of the trap and gneiss countries had to be traversed in merely 
mapping the boundary. The transition rocks were found to 
belong to two series, as well as to occupy two quite distinct 
basins; the rocks inthe eastern basin, to which the name of the 
Bhima”* basin was given, corresponding very closely in petro- 


23 This name was chosen as the shortest and most suitable to designate the 
series crossing the Bhima river. The eastern and larger half of this basin 
was surveyed by Mr. King, whose views as to the age of the rocks agreed 
with those formed by the author. 
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logical character with the Karnul series, while the beds of 
the western in Kaladgi basin bore much greater resemblance 
to those of the more highly metamorphosed beds of the 
Kadapa series. 


As with the exception of limestones which abound in both 
seriestheyare of littleinterest they may be passed over without 
furtherremarks. The interesting features of the gneiss region 
in the South Mahratta country centres in the great bands of 
hematite schist which, where jaspery in texture, rich colored 
(purple, grey, and bright red) and highly contorted, give 
rise to some splendid rock scenery. Very striking also are the 
enormous masses of greyish white dolomite limestone exposed 
in the ghats east of Goa. They are carved into splendid 
turreted and castellated masses many hundred feet high, 
round which winds the Kell ghat on its way into the Goa 
Konkan, 


The very fine falls of the Gatprabbha river at Gokak and 
the grand gorge of the Naul Tirt near Manoli are both 
_ capital displays of scenery formed by quartzite rocks. 


Of purely scientific interest was the discovery near Gokak 
of fossiliferous fresh water inter-trappean beds, and at the 
same place a find of bones of great mammals in fluviatile 
deposits. , Amongst them the remains of a new species of 
Rhinoceros (Rh. Deccanensis, Foote) and a very large bovine 
animal. * 


The Deccan trap offers the splendid scenery of the great 
_ western scarps and the singular cappings on all the highest 
summits by the iron clay or laterite of much disputed origin. 


The lines of Mr. Wilkinson’s survey of the Southern 
Konkan were joined to those of the South Mahratta 
country. The season of 1874 saw the conclusion of the work 
in this quarter by a traverse from Belgaum to Gooty vw 

A] 
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Dharwar, Hubli, Guddack, the Dhambal goldfield,”! Vijayana- 
gar, (Humpi), and Bellary. 

The field season of 1872-73 was considerably trenched 
upon by the author’s proceeding to Vienna in charge of 
the large collections of minerals and fossils shown by 
the Geological Survey of India in the great exhibition 
there. Great difficulty was met with in procuring any 
space for exhibiting these, but eventually, by the assistance of 
Colonel Michael, c.s.1., the first Commissioner for India, some 
room was made for the geological collections. Great interest 
was taken in all the exhibits, and a Diploma of Honor, the 
highest possible award, was given to Dr. Oldham, the Super- 
intendent of the Geological Survey. The author availed him- 
self of the opportunity of exhibiting a very interesting 
collection of South Indian stone implements of all types 
found by himself. It was greatly admired and several offers 
of purchase were made. Eventually the author presented it 
to the Indian Museum, where it is now presumed to be. 

Mr. King’s notes on the lower Vindhyan or Karnul rocks 
in the Bhima basin were embodied in the author’s Memoir on 
the Geology of the South Mahratta country, vol. xi.— 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

Prior to taking up the Bhima basin and its environs 
Mr. King had been working in the southern parts of the 
Nizam’s territory, in the Kummummett and Hanamconda 
Districts, his immediate results appearing in two papers in the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. v, 1872, 


4 The Dhambal or Kappatgode goldfield was surveyed and the results 
published in a paper in the Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. 
vili, 1874, with a map. The author has since then added much to his practical 
experience of gold reefs, and has studied and prospected in company with 
practical miners. The experience thus gained confirms him in the poor 
estimate he formed of the Dhambal goldfield. 

25 Under the titles of (1) Notes on a traverse of parts of the Kummummett 
and Hanamconda Districts, in the Nizam’s dominions ; (2) Notes ona new 
coalfield in the south-eastern part of the Hyderabad (Deccan) territory. 
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but they were incorporated also in his final Memoir on the 
Pranhita-Godavari valley, in connection with which they will 
be again referred to further on. They are among the most 
important practical results obtained by the Survey in South 
India. 

On the completion of the work in the south-western part of 
the Nizam’s territory and the South Mahratta country, Mr. 
King reverted to his old working ground in the Godavari 
valley, and the author was directed to take up the country 
between the ghits and the sea from Lat. 15° N. up to 
Masulipatam. Mr. King’s work in the Godavari country 
occupied him till the end of the field season 1879-80, and 
resulted in the publication of one Memoir in 1880 onthe coastal 
region of the Godavari District, and of a second, in 1881, on 
the geology of the Pranhita-Godavari valley.** Mr. King’s 
Godavari work was interrupted in 1874-75 by a visit to the 
Wynaad, where he spent several monthsin examining the 
auriferous tract in the south-east part of the district. His 
report on this region was published in May 1875 in the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India.”’ 

This report though rather put in the background, but from 
a mining point of view only, by Mr. Brough-Smyth’s subse- 
quent report, contains a capital account of the geology of 
South-EKast Wynaad and a fair statement of the gold prospects 
as far as they could then be foreseen. 

Tinte will show which yiews were best founded—the mo- 
derate ones or the highly colored ones put forward later on. 
Several scientific Mining Engineers of high standing 
expressed in conversation with the author their very favorable 
opinion of Mr. King’s report. 


26 In vols. xvi and xviii of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India respectively. 

27 Preliminary Note on the Goldfields of the South-East Wynaad, Mad- 
ras Presidency, by William King, 8.a., Deputy Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India.— Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. viii, 1875 
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Mr. King paid the Wynaad a second visit, but of very short 
duration, in 1878, and published his notes of the same in the 
records for August of that year.* In 1880 Mr. King 
visited Pondicherry and reported on the artesian wells sunk 
at that place, and gave a rather favorable opinion on the 
probability of similar borings meeting with success at 
Cuddalore and Madras and at other places situated on the 
coast alluvium.”® 

The author’s work in the Nellore and Kistna Districts 
occupied him during three field seasons, from 1874 to 1877, 
and the results were embodied in a Memoir “ On the Geology 
of the Hastern Coast from Lat. 15° N. to Masulipatam.”— 
(Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. xvi, part i, 
1879). 

The points of special interest here met with were (1), the 
settlement of the non-voleanic character of the Boggola- 
konda, a conspicuous black conical hill south-east of Vinu- 
konda in the Kistna District, which had often been asserted 
to be the centre from which emanated the generally slight 
earthquake shocks so common in that quarter. 

(2) The existence of three important series of rich magnetic 
iron-beds—one at Ongole, one north, and another south of 
that town—the first being so situate that its ore could be 
easily and cheaply conveyed to the Hast Coast Canal or else 
the sea at Kottapatam. 

(3) The discovery of very richly fossiliferous marine beds in 
the Upper Gondwana (Rajmahal) outliers to the north-east of 
Ongole. Outcrops of these beds had been noted by the late 
Mr. C. AX. Oldham while making a traverse from Guntir to 
Ongole at Tangelamudi, Inkolu, and Razpudi, and were 


28 Note on the Progress of the Gold Industry in the Wynaad, &c.— 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. xi, 1878. 

29 (1) On the artesian wells at Pondicherry, &c., &c; (2) Additional note 
on the artesian wells.—Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. 
xiii, 1880. 
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supposed by him to be of Rajmahal age, but he missed the rich 
fossiliferous beds of Vemavaram and Budivada. These last- 
named formations, both of marine origin, are considerably 
unlike each other, the Budivadas being a calcareous, gritty 
sandstone fully charged with oysters and other shells, and 
a very few, but typical, Rajmahal plants. The Vemavaram 
beds on the contrary being fine hard shales often semi-porce- 
lanic and full of exquisitely preserved vegetable remains, 
accompanied by a few marine shells, fish remains and other 
fossils, the most interesting of the latter being a’ beautifully 
fossilized, but unfortunately somewhat imperfect, impression 
of a crustacean of the genus Eryon.” 

~The most noteworthy fact with regard to the fossil plants 
was the predominance of Dictyozamites falcatus—one of the 
most typical Rajmahal forms known. Pterophyllum, another 
very characteristic Rajmahal form, is represented by more 
than one species. In point of beauty of preservation the 
Vemavaram fossils are almost unequalled. A description 
of this flora, which is by far the richest of any of the plant 
formations fringing the east coast, has been given by Dr. 
Feistmantel in the Paleontologia Indica, vol. i, part iv, of the 
Flora of the Gondwana system, “ outliers of the Madras coast.” 
In the absence of that very interesting volume which the 
writer has not by him in camp, only the best known and com- 
monest species will be enumerated :— 


Alethopteris Indica. Dictyozamites falcatus. 

Teeniopteris spathulata. Palissya sp. 

Pterophyllum Footeanum, Feist. | Kelmiostrobus sp. 

Pterophyllum 2 other sp. Arancarites sp. 

Ptilophyllum acutifolium. Cunninghamites sp. 
Do. cutchense. Taxites sp. 


Otozamites sp. 


30 This crustacean was figured and described by Dr. Feistmantel who con- 
siders it very closely allied to, if not identical with, Eryon Barroviensis of 
the English Lias, in the Records (vol. x, 1877). 
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With regard to the frequency of occurrence of the three 
natural orders of plants represented in the several patches of 
Gondwana rocks, it may be pointed out that the ferns are most 
common in the Trichinopoly beds, the cycads in the Vema- 
varam (Ongole) beds, and conifers in the Sripermatur beds. 

From their condition it is clear that the plant remains 
were carried into the sea in a fragmentary state, but imbedded 
so rapidly that decay had attacked them very slightly or not 
at all. The animal remains as a rule are in a much inferior 
state of preservation. 

The earliest geological observers in the Godavari valley were 
Drs. Voysey and Walker, but the work of the former was 
of no great importance in this case, and the latter unfortu- 
nately just failed to discover the real coal measures in that 
quarter ; but he obtained some interesting fossil fish remains 
from the limestones at Kota near Sironcha, These observers 
were followed by Mr. Philip Wall, Mineral Viewer to the 
Madras Government, who made a careful ‘and useful examin- 
ation of the valley, but failed to discover the coal-bearing 
strata. The first real light on the structure of that region 
was thrown upon it by the Rev. Stephen Hislop, of 
the Scotch Mission at Nagpur, whose contributions to the 
geology of Central India were of high merit. One of his 
papers, having reference to the geology of the neighbourhood 
of Rajahmundry, will be referred to further on. 


The geological survey broke ground in the Godavari valley 
in 1870-71 when Mr. W. T’. Blanford, Depy. Supt., first 
connected the known rock formations of Central India with 
those established by the Geological Survey of the Madras 
Presidency. This was done by a number of careful traverses 
from the neighbourhood of Sironcha down to the country 
around Nuzed (Noozeid). Much of Mr. Blanford’s time was 
devoted to the borings being carried out in the small patches 
of Barakar rocks (formerly called Damudas, the Indian 
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carboniferous series) along the banks of the river. The first 
discovery of coal in sitw was made by excavations through the 
sands executed by Mr. Blanford’s advice a little below the 
mouth of the T’al river, where Mr. Wall had been unsuccess- 
ful. ‘Two of the seams thus discovered were at the village of 
Lingala, close to the left bank of the river, but unfortunately 
they dip under the bed of the river, and it would therefore be 
very difficult to work them. A third seam cropsup in the very 
middle of the river and a fourth was detected by Mr. Vansta- 
vern on the right bank of the river. The borings were made 
at Madavaram on the right or south bank of the river, and 
at Tatpuli on the left bank. ‘The borings showed the 
existence on the left bank of some 25,000 or more tons of 
coal, a good part of which might be raised, and the location 
is most convenient for carriage. 


During the progress of the borings Mr. Blanford extended 
his knowledge of the geological features by several traverses. 
He explored the country down to the alluvial boundary near 
Ellore and Rajahmundry. Mr. Blanford’s place in the 
Godavari valley was taken by Mr. King (in 1872), who devoted 
himself to a more systematic examination of the whole valley. 
In the course of this season’s work he discovered a small but 
very important basin of the Barakar rocks, containing several 
coal seams to which he gave the name of the Singareny coal- 
field after a large neighbouring village. He had previously 
visited the smaller Kamaram coalfield to the north, which 


had been discovered by the hill people of the Koi tribe. It 


contains some two millions and a quarter of tons of coal, but 
lies in a most out of-the-way region and offers many difficul- 
ties to economical mining. ‘The Singareny coalfield which 
covers an area of about 19 square miles has been tested by 
borings by Mr. Heenan, an officer in the Nizam’s service, 
and shown to be very valuable. When connected with a 
railway system by which the coal can be conveyed easily to 
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the Kistna river, it will probably supply Madras very 
advantageously. 


During the same season Mr. King determined a fact sus- 
pected by Mr. Blanford that an outcrop of Barakar rocks 
exists some 20 miles west of Rajahmundry, at Beddadnol 
but no coal outcrops could be traced after the closest exami- 
nation of the surface. Despite this, Mr. King recommended 
that borings should be put down and fixed the sites for the 
holes which were very effectively executed by Mr. Vanstavern, 
the Executive Engineer, D.P.W. The borings showed the 
existence of six seams of carbonaceous clays and coaly shales ; 
unfortunately none were at all fit for fuel. The results being 
so unsatisfactory, and the increased knowledge gained not 
pointing to likely improvement by extended tests, Mr. King 
in 1876 advised the discontinuance of further attempts by 
boring. 

Mr. King’s survey of the Godavari country was rewarded . 
by many other interesting results, ¢.g., he was enabled to 
divide the’ Upper Gondwana formation into three well-marked 
divisions— 

Tripetty sandstones. 
Ragavapuram shales. 
Golapilly sandstones. 


Like the more southerly Upper Gondwana beds along the 
coast, these are of marine origin. ‘They occur as a belt some 
10 to 15 miles wide running east-north-east from near Ellore 
nearly to the right bank of the Godavari, a few outliers 
occurring at Innaparazpolliam in the south of Vizagapatam 
District. The Tripetty sandstones contain infer alia two 
Trigonize (7. smeei and T. ventricosa), both characteristic of 
the Umia beds of Cutch, the latter shell being also very 
abundant in the Uitenhage beds in South Africa. 

The Ragavapuram shales contain many vegetable remains, 
together with ammonites and other shells. Many of the 
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plants they contain are typical Rajmahal species, but several 
others are allied to the younger Jubbulpur group of Central 
India, as for example Gtingko crassipes. The other plants are 
identical with species occurring in the Sripermatur beds and 
the Vemavaram (Ongole) beds, The lowest division, the 
Golapilly beds, are all, according to Dr. Feistmantel, of Raj- 
mahal or Liassic age. 


These three divisions are supposed to agree with the three 
divisions of the Vemavaram (Ongole) series recognized by the 
writer— 

Pavulur sandstones. 
Vemavaram skales.. 
Budavada sandstones. 


Also with the three divisions of the Kota Maleri beds in the 
northern part of the Pranhita-Godavari valley— 


Chikkiala group. 
Kota group. 
Maleri group. 


But these latter really belong more to the geology of Central 
India and need not therefore be further referred to. The 
fossils of the Golapilly group determined and figured by Dr. 
Feistmantel in part ii of the Ist vol. of the Flora of the 
Gondwana system in the Paleontologia Indica are the follow- 
ing :-— 


Filices— 


Gleichenia bindrabunensis. 

Alethopteris Indica, 

Asplenites macrocarpus. 

Teeniopteris Macclellandi (Angiopteridium). 
Do. spathulata. 
Do.  ensis. 
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Cycadeacea— 
Pterophyllum distans. 
Do. Carterianum. 
Do. Morrisianum. 


Ptilophyllum acutifolium. 
Do.  Cutchense. 

Dictyozamites falcatus. 

Williamsonia sp. 


Conifere— 
Palissya pectinea. 
Do. Oldhami. 


Arauearites sp. 
Kchinostrobus sp. 


Another interesting discovery made by Mr. King in the 
Godavari country was that of a marine formation of sand- 
stones with calcareous beds at top in which marine fossils 
abound. Only one form, a very abundant Turritella, has 
been identified with 7. dispassa from the Arialur cretaceous 
beds of the south; and only one fossil, Cardita variabilis, 
occurs in the overlying intertrappen beds. The exact posi- 
tion of these Dudukur and Pangadi infratrappeans is doubt- 
ful, but the balance of evidence is in favor of regarding them 
as cretaceous or intermediate between that and lower Kocene. 
Many of these fossils are still awaiting determination. 

The inter-trappean beds which overly the infratrappean 
with the intervention of a flow of Deccan trap of from 30 
to 100 feet thick have long been known to occur on both 
sides of the Godavari, at Pangadi and Kateru. They were 
discovered by General Cullen and Dr. Benza, collected chiefly 
by Lieutenant Stoddart and Sir Walter Elliott, and described 
and figured by the Rev. 8. Hislop.*!. The shells, which 


31 Qy. Journal of the Geological Society, 1860. A list of;them is also given, 
and some of the more important re-figured in the Manual for the Geology 
of India, vol. i. 
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have a markedly estuarine facies, appear to be most related 
to the upper cretaceous rocks of South India. Several genera 
and species not known to Hislop were since obtained by 
Mr. A. J. Stuart, when Sub-Collector of Rajahmundry, and 
by Mr. King. 

The great shingle formations near Rajahmundry are 
regarded by Mr. King as equivalent to the Cuddalore sand- 
stones of Mr. H. FI’. Blanford. 


Evidence of the great advance seaward of the Kistna- 
Godavari alluvial (delta) plain was obtained far inland at a 
place not far from the south end of the Kolér lake, where 
fossil marine shells and crabs of living species were found 
by Mr. Peters, C.E., Executive Engineer at Bezwada, when 
excavating for the foundation of some irrigation buildings. 

On the completion of the Nellore-Kistna coast tract, the 
writer was sent southward to take up the large unknown 
tract east and north-east of Madura. As it was considered 
highly probable that cretaceous rocks might be found in that 
terra incognita, the author took a rapid run over the typical 
rocks in Trichinopoly District to renew his acquaintance with 
_ them after an interval of 18 years. This visit resulted in 
his forming a very fine collection of cretaceous fossils, in- 
cluding many important novelties (see above). The survey of 
the greater part of the terra incognita showed, unfortunately, 
little of interest ; the hoped-for cretaceous rocks were not 
met with and nearly the whole area was found to be occupied 
by lateritic formations, chiefly of the sandy variety. The 
eastern part of the country is a difficult one to travel over 
from its very sandy nature, and a most unsatisfactory one to 
survey geologically from the badness of the only available 
topographical map, sheet 80 of the Indian Atlas. A vast 
number of villages are not given ; of many, the positions of 
which seem identifiable in the map, the names they now go 
by will not agree with those given. This state of things 
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when in a very flat and jungly country, without the ghost 
of a landmark on which to get bearings, constitutes a succes- 
sion of puzzles not conducive to rapid progress. Several 
hundreds of square miles of such country had to be traversed 
to make sure that no valuable rocks had been overlooked. Of 
all the Atlas sheets the author has had experience of, sheet 80 
is certainly most in want of revision and correction. The 
account of the survey results was given ina paper in the 
records for 1879. 

The survey of the country south of the above area was 
resumed by the author in the beginning of 1881 and is now in 
progress, and will, it is hoped, be completed during the present 
season and joined on to Mr. King’s unpublished work in South 
Travancore carried out in 1881. In 1880 was published 
a Memoir on the Nellore Portion of Carnatic.*? This memoir - 
includes the Nellore District, sc far as included in sheet 77 of 
the Indian Atlas, the survey of which was carried out by the 
late Charles Ai. Oldham in the northern, and by Mr. King in 
the southern part of the areas in 1860 and following seasons, 
together with a traverse by the writer from Gudur to the 
foot of the ghats at Rapur and thence northward past Udaya- 
giri into the northern taluks. The publication of this memoir 
was delayed. chiefly by the lamented death of Mr. C. AK. 
Oldham and by the impossibility of determining till after the 
completion of the survey of the Kadapa formation the age of 
a large area of rocks of very obscure relationship in the very 
centre of the district. More emergent duties elsewhere 


32 On the geological features of the northern part of Madura District, the 
Pudukota State and the southern parts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly Districts 
included with the limits of sheet 80, &c., &c., by R. Bruce Foote, r.c.s.— 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. xii, 1879. 

33 The gneiss and transition rocks and other formations of the Nellore por- 
tion of the Carnatic by William King, 8.a., Deputy Superintendent, Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, Vol. xiv, part 2, of the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India. 
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eaused this work to lie over for several seasons. The memoir 
deals chiefly with the metamorphic and transition rocks which 
occupy nearly the whole area. The sedimentary rocks 
including a few small outliers of Upper Gondwana age and 
a fringe of patches of lateritic rocks are of small interest. 

The critical examination of the rocks of South India has 
led to their being divided into several systems and groups 
which may, for convenience of study, be arranged in tabular 
form as below :— 


Inst of Formations in South India. 


Blown Sands, ‘‘ Teris”’ or red sand hills of Tinnevelly. Soils 
Recent and generally. Kankar, modern alluvia, fluviatile, estuarine, 
Post-Tertiary. and marine. Marine sandstones and limestones of 
Tinnevelly and Madura Coasts. Low level laterite. 
:f 
12) ° 
al : Sandstones, clays and lignites of Travancore and Ratnagiri. 
S 4 Tertiary. 4 Cuddalore sandstones, 
| 
& C P High level laterite (iron clay) of the Southern Deccan. 
Trap-fi d inter- : 
( ( Trap-flews and inter-trappeans ( Arialur, 


7 
| of South Mahratta country | j.-. 7: | Groups of 
pee 1 and Rajahmundry, Lameta or { NEG + marine 


@ | Cretaceous. | infra-trappean ‘of Rajah- | 1,P0lY- { origin. 
20 ( mundry. 5 J 
2 (titer ‘( Plant beds of East Coast Utatur. 
= eee Pavulur. Tripetty. 
(J - < J Sattavedu. Vemavaram. ( Ragava- 
Gondwana ‘Tetaasi | ) Sripermatur. _ puram. 
_ System. | riassic). L \ Budavada. ) Golapilli. 
oe . Lower (Kamthigroup. ( 
& | Gondwana. | | Of Godavari Valley 
2 Triassic 4 Barakar group. { and 
"a | Upper. | | South-East Deccan. 
ok | Paleozoic. (Talchir group. | 
{ Vindhyan ¢ Upper. 
| ma rem Lower. Karnul and Bhima Series. 
ransition ‘ 
3 | or Sub- ) Upper. Kadapa and Kaladgi Series. 
S 4 ee Lower. 
<a | morphic. 
eo: Gneiss, granitoid and schistose rocks with associated traps, 
i ea granite, and quartz veins. 


Much other information not published officially was gath- 
ered by the different members of the Survey during various 
trips made when on leave ; this need not be specially alluded 
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to here, but the knowledge thus gained was most valuable 
when it came to constructing the general geological map of 
the country issued with the Manual. They were able to 
speak with certainty about the general features of large 
tracts which are not likely to come under a regular survey 
for many years. 

In addition to the field work and the resultant memoirs _ 
and papers with their various maps, sections and other illus- 
trations already enumerated, the officers of the Geological 
Survey have furnished many résumés for District Manuals 
and Presidency Gazetteers. Five (if not six) courses of 
geological lectures were delivered at the Civil Engineering 
College in Madras, to which the public was also admitted, 
while many weeks of labor were bestowed some years since by 
Mr. King and the writer on the re-arrangements of the large 
collections of minerals and fossils in the Madras Museum 
which they further enriched with large numbers of valuable 
specimens. 

The amount of work performed by the Geological Surveyors 
in the south of India alone, when judged by the area which 
they have mapped, will be found to be by no means 
contemptible. This area amounts as nearly as possible to 
100,000 square miles and lies chiefly on the eastern side of 
the Peninsula (the region in which the coal-bearing rocks 
were most likely to occur) from Madura up to the borders of 
Vizagapatam ; with a broad belt across the entire width of the 
Peninsula covering great part of the basin of the Kistna and 
another running up the valley of the Godavari to join the 
Central Indian area. To these should be added the Nilgiri 
plateau and the southern half of the Wynaad. Those who 
have not gone about much have little idea of the physical 
labour they would have to undergo before they could give an 
accurate and useful account of the mere topography of a large 
tract of country. ‘The members of the other Survey Depart- 
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ments and a few active officials in other branches of the 
services can realize how hard is the work and how great the 
exposure of men engaged in following up the geological 
features of this country. Some energetic sportsmen can do 
so also, but only to a limited extent, for their exertions are 
self-imposed, and they can cease from them whenever they feel 
inclined. The surveyor, on the contrary, cannot, during his 
field season, cease from his daily round of fatigue and exposure 
unless he actually goes on the sick list. The rougher the 
country, the harder the work. It is true this work is often 
intensely interesting, but it is more often monotonous, and 
sometimes for days together dreary in the extreme. Then, too, 
there is the weariness of a solitary life in outlandish places 
where a white face is sometimes not met with for months 
together. 


Some residents in Presidency towns, whose greatest physical 
exertion consists in going to office and sitting under a punkah 
all day, appear to imagine the jungle life of a geologist an 
easy one compared with the severe brain-work they have to 
go through. The man of sedentary avocation, contrasting the 
monotony and confinement of his daily official routine with 
the freedom, variety of action, and change of scene that fall to 
the lot of the geologist, may picture the tent life of the latter 
as combining the zest and charm of romance and adventure 
with the delights of travel pursued under agreeable surround- 
ings. Wo the journalist pent up in his sanctum, for instance, 
the life of the geologist may appear to be made up of interest- 
ing excursions into the country from which, when wearied, he 
can at will retire to “‘ recuperate ’’ in the nearest town, there, at 
his leisure, to write up from his notes the results of his latest 
expedition. It is apparently under the influence of such 
impressions, that are written some of the criticisms that from 
time to time appear on the work done and progress made by 
the geologists of India. Such critics need to be reminded 
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that their fanciful picture has its drawbacks as may be seen 
by a very slight consideration of the discomforts, disadvan- 
tages and dangers to which the geologist is exposed. There 
are many facts and circumstances to be taken into account 
during the long and uninterrupted period of a season’s field- 
work besides those vicissitudes in the life of a geologist which 
may be thought to impart a pleasant piquancy to an 
absorbing pursuit. His severance, though temporary, from 
civilization, means separation from wife, family, and friends ; 
he cannot enjoy the luxury of a library although he may 
constantly need to refer to his books with reference to his 
current work. After morning rounds of from fifteen to 
twenty-five miles, partly performed on foot under exposure 
to the sun for from six to eight hours at a stretch, he has to 
spend his afternoons in camp in writing and mapping work, 
and such “spare” time as he can find must be employed in 
keeping himself aw courant with the progress of the science 
he professes by reading up. the latest contributions to its 
extensive literature. 


So much for actual hard work and discomfort. With 
regard to dangers both to health and life, it should not be 
forgotten that the geologist has frequently to pass through 
districts where good water is hard to be found and to remain, 
at times, for weeks together in malarious tracts of country ; 
that he is occasionally exposed to risks from violent storms 
and from wild beasts in jungly regions, and that he may at 
any time, as often happens, be attacked by serious illness 
when scores of miles away from medical aid. Nor whilst 
thus arduously engaged and subjected to discomfort, loss of 
health, and danger, is the actual brain-work required to 
unravel the geology of a difficult or obscure country very 
much less severe than that demanded from the occupant of 
an editorial arm-chair in the composition of a critique on the 
recorded results of a season’s work. 


IN SOUTHERN INDIA. SUA 


Some ten years ago the history of the different survey 
departments in India was written by a very able man who 
had travelled in many countries and could well judge of the 
work to be expected from the surveyors, A passage from his 
work, referring to the Geological Survey of India, may not 
inappropriately be quoted. The author, Clement Markham, 
of Cinchona fame, wrote as follows: 


“‘There is a vast field still spread before the Geological 
Survey of India, a great work yet to be achieved, though much 
certainly has already been done. They must be animated by 
a noble devotion to the cause of science these Indian geolo- 
gists, for theirs is neither a safe nor an easy task. Out of the 
two dozen or so that have entered the Survey since it 
commenced, 34 per cent. have been struck down by death 
or incapacitating disease. The rest work on zealously and 
bravely, reflecting honor on English administration, by the 
results of their labors, extending the sum of human know- 
ledge, and doing much practically useful work. In spite of 
all difficulties of climate, inaccessibility of districts and 
slowness of means of travel, they have examined an area four 
times as large as Great Britain.”’ 

The mortality among the geologists has decreased somewhat 
since the above was written, as experience has been gained 
as to the different seasons at which malaria prevails in 
different regions, and the men have been, more frequently, 
allowed to do their recess work in cool sanitaria ; but the 
general amount of exposure, with all its attendant risks, 
remains just as before. The greatest incentive to the geolo- 
gists to continue to work hard would be a great increase in the 
number of amateur geologists who would take a really lively 
interest in the progress of the science in the country, and 
endeavour to add to and improve upon what has already 
been done. Apart from those engaged in mining specu- 
Jations, the author does not know a single person in South 
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India who takes an active interest in geological work. At 
home, where there are many amateurs, who are enthusiastic 
workers afterwards, it seems hardly necessary to observe, that 
it is different. Many of the greatest geologists were in 
the beginning pure amateurs. Lyell, Murchison, De la 
Beche, Godwin-Austen, Von Buch, D’Archiac and many 
others, both English and foreign, began as such, even though 
they afterwards took to Geology as a profession. 

Amongst amateur geologists South India may be proud of, 
men of the right sort, Heyne, Buchanan, Benza, Voysay, 
Malcolms, Newbold, General Cullen, Colonel Sykes, Robert 
Cole, Kaye, and Stephen Hislop may be named of those 
that are gone. Of living South Indian amateurs, Cunliffe, Dr. 
Carter and Dr. (now Bishop) Caldwell did good and useful 
work in former years, but of late they have beén silent ! 
Amateurs of tae wrong sort, men who look for coal in granitic 
and metamorphic rocks, and are ever recommending the 
search for mares’ nests, are not wanted; they are simply 
hindrances to the cause of science and real advancement. 

This sketch is an attempt to show the actual work done by 
the Geological Survey in South India; it is necessarily imper- 
fect, as owing to the pressure of prior duties, the greater part 
of it has had to be written in camp without means of 
reference to many of the publications alluded to, and of many 
others bearing on Indian geology. The author has, of course, 
been able to write much more clearly and satisfactorily on 
points coming within the range of his personal knowledge, but 
he has striven hard to do full justice to the excellent work of 
his colleagues, and trusts he has succeeded. 


R. Bruce Foore. 
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VI. 
LIST OF SAURA WORDS. 


Mr. W. F. Grahame, z.a., of the Madras Civil Service, 


_ kindly forwarded to the Editor of this Journal two unar- 


ranged Lists of Saura Words. As Mr. Grahame originally 
intended to arrange the lists himself and to write a gram- 
matical preface to them, they were for this purpose returned 
to him. But Mr. Grahame was eventually by press of work 
and by his leaving this country prevented from carrying out 
his intentions. The Editor has therefore been obliged to 
undertake the publication himself. He has united the two 
lists into one, arranging the words alphabetically. In one of 
the lists Mr. Grahame gave the Saura words in Telugu 


characters and in the other list in Roman characters. In 


order to show from what list the words are taken, those 
contained in the latter (Roman) list are printed in Italics. 


LIST OF SAURA WORDS. 


AxBuss, kaingie. Arm, kappa. 

_Apusine, kainkainte. ARTICLE, aliyafijandra. 
Accounts, ididan. Asus, kumal. 

Apopt (to), posite. ASKING, gargar. 
ArrTEeRNoon, tamban. ATE, jumlat. 
AFTERWARDS, namdde. AxE, suda enjun. 
AGREEMENT, manna. 

AIR, ringe, riigin. Back, pendumba, jalu, 
Aut, kundubin, kuduban. kindong. 

Am (1), dako. | Backside, samhi. 
ANGER, bandrapu, bamsra. Bap, bangsdatter, sisan, G. 
ANKLE, julujéng. Baa, darkona. 


Arg, dako. | Bamsoo, wrwrgan. 
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BaNIAN TREE, taba. 

Bark (to), yédatai. 

-Bark (of tree), korang. 

Be (to), dakkote ; (infinitive) 
jilai. 

Bram, ara, suigara. 

Bearp, korutan. 

Brat (to), tida, tida ; 
tense) frdle. 

BratIine, tireti. 

Brcame, dé/é. 

Because, kana asan. 

Ben, belna, sandi. 

BEEF, tangitijalu. 

Brsn, dakovu. 

BEHIND, kindong, ban. 

BELIEVING, ampase. 

BELLy, kim pung. 

BELOow, jayitan. 

Benpine, laijetum. 

BETEL LEAVES, pannal. 

Bie, suda. 

Bretu, kudle. 

Bit1nG, rameti. 

Birrer, asanga. 

Brack (blue), yagadam, 
suadam. 

Buinp, kadu. 

Buottine, atorle. 

Bopy, dong. 

Bons, ajang. 

Boox, kambola, kambarala. 

Born, kodéti. — 

Borrtg, kante. 

Boveut, netilu, nite. 

Bounp, jétacu. 

Bovine, tang. 

Box, pela, péla. 

BRANCH, andar. 

Brass, riddi. 

Bravery, batangongu. 

BREAD, pupa, poppo. 

Break (to), wood, alla; a 
rope, attalsirai, 


(past 
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Breakina, pallasira. 

BREAKING Fast, tambanga- 
layi. 

BRING, nai, pangaiba. 

Brineine, hagayite. 

BrRinJALS, andarai. 

Broan, tang. 

Broke, allai. 

BroTHER, garnliju (elder), 
kaku (younger), obbang. 

Brovueut, pangale. 

BuFFato, orobong ; female, 
ansolo bong, bontel. 

Buixp (to) a house, gusiagba. 

BuILpIne, jijitinbe. 

BULL, kitun tang, kuppa tang ; 
(holy) kuppa tang. 

BuLLeEt, gud. 

BURNING, soyiti, 

Busu, rukudi. 

Buy (to), Nita. 

Buyine, taratte, giani. 

By, anin, napséte. 


CaLrF, ontang. 

Cannon, sodabada. 

Car, aludan. 

CarPEt, sindri, belbel. 

Cat, rammeng. 

CaTcH HOLD oF (to), nembat. 

CHANNEL, dangoro. 

CHARCOAL, asa@jan- 

Cuatry (pot), dank. 

CHEESE, 4dummi. 

CHEETA, kinna. 

CHEROOT, adelpur. 

CHEWING, rante. 

CHILD, pasi ; female—insolo 
pasi. 

Cirrono, tebavu. 

CiorH, sindri, kab. 

CLOTHES, sindri ;—below the 
waist, sindri kab ;—above 
the waist, pancaiya kab. 


SAURA 


Croup, moda, tarup, taruban. 

Cocoanut, paidi. 

CocoANUT-TREE, kobbari ara, 
padi ara. 

Cop, ranga, sayyo. 

Come (to), tai, ittai, i aiba ; 
(imperative), aiba, ma ; to 
allow to, yiggongu. 

Comine, yayiba. 

ConFESSING, lagga. 

Cook (to), dingtat. 

CookED, aluglai. 

Cooxkine, diag ;—room, losung 

CooLNEss, seyu. 

Correct, sujditibe. 

CouGuine, koyaté. 

CounteED, didili, sidlai. 

Cow, tafyjile. 

CRADLE, tonal. 

CreapinG, lamlameti. 

Crime, dhusai. 

Crow, kakkan. 

CryING, yeto. 

CucuMBER, yangadra. 

CULTIVATION, 070. 

Curven, banko. 

Curt (past tense), edlar. 

Currina, gatte. 


Dancine, tongeti,~ taranga- 
seng, tangutangan. 

Dartine, rete. 

Date TREE, sindi ara. 

Day, ainan. 

Day AFTER TO-MORROW, né- 
rame. 

Day BEFORE YESTERDAY, moy- 
ye. 

Day-1icutT, dhina. 

Day-time, tamba. 

Dean, kéyelle. 

Dear, kalla. 

DELIVERED, nengite. 


DemanDine, tagulavanticeti. | 


WORDS. del 


Denyine, yajda. 

DEscENDING, layisa. 

Dip, tibeti. 

Dis (to), kirlac. 

Diep, kirlepo. 

Dicestion, seya. 

DicGineG, gayatibe. 

Dinine, varruban, tumban- 
gagan, ganite. 

DisrrisutE, bantetebe. 

DistRIBuTING, titiyyeti. 

Do (Inf.), tettebe, atibhya, 
tubat, mitar. 

Doe, kinsoro. 

Dorne, teputebe. 

Dong, tuceti. 

Door, sanangu, ara samanq. 

Doust, annamannate. 

Drank, gala. 

Drink, allin ; (to), gatat. 

Drunk, gayeti. 

Dry (very), endrang. 

Due, gaya. 

Dumps, berrimal. 

DUNG, asong. 

Dust, dul. 

DweE .uine, dakkoyeti. 


Har, aludan. 

EARRING, kuddumt. 

Eartu, lobo. 

Eat (to), gagabat. 

Eaten, gayeti. 

Eicut, tavye. 

Eieuty, ori kod. 
ELEPHANT, 7a. 

ELEVEN, galmoi. 
ENJoYMENT, pullayite. 
ENTREATING, gargar. 
EVENING, vorruban. 
Exempt, mayeggon, begada, 
Eye, amadan, midam, modan. 
Eyes, bd@gu amadan. 
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FATHER, wu dng. 

Fautt, dosale. 

Fawnine, praitti. 

Fear, bantim. 

Frars, voppuru. 

Feast, parci, abbudrim. 

FrEpINe, potabe. 

FEMALE, insolo. 

FEMININE, tnsolobatte santat. 

FEVER, asu. 

Ficus RELIGIOSA, ofjer. 

FIDDLE, ranat. 

FIE Lp, seroba. 

Firty, bakodi galj. 

Finpina, gatantare, nengetu. 

Fine, togi. 

FINGER, onder, s?. 

FrirEwoop, arrugal, angal. 

Frrine, mangate. 

Fir, sodatijan. 

Five, mollot. 

Fioat (to cause to), tennd. 

F Loop, rabadappe. 

Friovur, bandrayi ; 
bandri, 

FLouTine, appenga. 

FLower, taruba. 

Fiute, tirudu. 

Fiytne, accengetu, yiten. 

Foor, geng. 

ForETELLING, havugalla. 

ForGettinG, karadale. 

Foreortten, karidale. 

Forty, bakodi. 

Four, 0771. 

FourtEEn, migal bagu. 

Fow1., kavicim. 

From, badi, mukhaba, teman. 

Frurr, gir, qjan, wan, jo. 

Fun, goyibir. 


of rice, 


GaTEway, dvuvara, daruni. 
Gut uP (to), tamangbai. 


Given, tibba. 


LIST OF 


Givine, tiyyéti, tiyite rotabe. 

Goat, kimi. 

Gon, dharma boyan, kitunrgna 
sonung. 

GoInG, yitte, santar. 

GOLD, ranna. 

Goon, bangsa. 

Gort up, dénati. 

GRAM, vodai. 

GRANDCHILD, ulleng. 

GRASS, ajengan ; dry, asarre; 
green, riadi, agaban riadi. 

GREEN, ameng. 

Green LEAF, ameng vala. 

GREENS, vapu. 

GRIEVING, yeyeti. 

Grinpine, garodapu. 


GuN, bada. 


Hap, nengeti. 

Hair, @ 

Hanp, s?. 

Hanpstick, dangu. 

HAPPENED, nengéti. 

HATRED, ampase. 

HH, anin, anen, anilla, aninna, 
hatirelu. 

Heap, bab, mandra abdab ; of 
a cow, ababtang ; of a man, 
mandra abab. 

Hearine, kuppayeti. 

Hearine, adangeti, arandan. 

Haat, seka. 

HELD, nemlai. 

Her, anin. 

Herz, tinne, tennén. 

Hers, anin, aninate. 

Hip1ne, soyeti. 

Hi, barn. 

Him, anin, anninna. 

His, anatijate. 

Hott, pattu, putar. 

Hoty, kitun. 

Horn, singa, thetudepé. 


SAURA WORDS, 


Horss, kuduta. 

HorsetcraM, bila. 

Hor, panyum, (to the taste), 
soya. 

Hous», sim, swig, sunda. - 

However, yantakambi, yéte- 
dén. 

Human, mandrana. 

Hump, kuppa. 

HunpreEp, so, boso, molloi kodi. 

Huneer, dolé. 


I, nain, nén, naiyén. 
In, alluccingu. 
Tron, duang. 

Is, dako. 


Iv, anen. 
J AGGERY, sakara. 


Krrrine, dakkoyete. 
Kicxrne, tanga. 

Kip, murkidime. 

Kiut (to), kubai, kub. 
Kine, kiyyara kiyellesira. 
Kissine, dondonga. 
Kitcuen, dingidingisim. 
Knees, mandradi. 

Kwnire, khundi. 


Lamp, avangame. 

Laine, jaltabe. 

Late, deddiye. 

Lars (very), boyiboyi 
ditamboyidile. 

LavuGuH, mangtat. 

LavGHING, mangate. 

LEAD, szsan. 

Lear, vala. 

LEAKING, tiriti. 

Learine, labbanabeté. 

Lrarnine, galaméti. 

LEATHER, usai. 

Lert, kandra ; hand, kandra 
badist. 
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Lee, putoi jing. 

Liz awake (to), arnd. 
Liz pown (to), amarepo. 
Lire, aparddan. 
Licutnine, ciburegam. 
Limes, limbavu. 

Line (rope), idtdin. 
Lirrne, sana, sannan. 
Loox (to), giyaz. 
Lookine, gigitte. 
Loup, taruban. 


Mapes, tibeti. 

Maks (to), tublai. 

Maxina, tipucebe. 

MAtE, onger. 

MALE CHILD, ovger pasi. 

Man, mandra. 

Manco, vadagir, uda ; tree, 
vudu ara. 

Marg, insolo kuduta. 

MarriaGE, sedrung. 

Marcuine, alinguniyamba. 

Meg, nen.. 

Meat, jelu, jedlu. 

MEDICINE, regan. 

MEETING, maya. 

Meton, Snakg, lavu. 

Me«ton, Bitter, yangla. 

MELTING, dindiyyete. 

MENTIONED, vuppongalende. 

Mix, adupu. 

Minn, mansum om. 

Misraxe, lappelé. 

Mixinc, mayitte. 

Moperate, badicamatkaro. 

Moon, angaita. 

Mornina, taggaldan. 

MoruHeER, yang, boyan. 

Mountain, baru. 

Mountep, dajeti. 

Movstacue, korntan. 

Mout, ton, fodam. 

Mucu, agada, 
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Mup, Jobo. Penis, (oi. 
Murper, kubjib. PEWTER, tarapu. 
My, vénate. Pickrne, tabeti. 


Nalit, akkars? ; of the finger, 
akkarsi; of the toe, kars: 
Jeng. 

Naixs, kimme tengiba. 

Neck, sanka. 

NECKLACE, tang gam. 

NEVER, angijate. 

Nieut, togal, togolan; dead 
of, boyiboyitogal. 

Nine, (772. 

No, yajda, endrang, agasa, 
ea. 

Noss, arnu. 

Nost rine, kaddumi. 

NostriL, wmu putaran. 

Not, yajda, agadale. 

NoruinG, jigdate, agdsa ; for, 
asimgeéen. 

Now, namenna. 

Nots, guva. 


OBJECTION, dangeti. 
OFFENDER, birale. 

On, lanka. 

OnE, boyyo, abo. 

OPENING, virra. 

OrAnGE, kumalagir, kume a. 
Ours, ambhinate nénate. 
Out, paddan. 

Over, lankan. 


Pappy, sero. 

Pappy straw, aldman. 

Pain, asutti; to cause, 
wcoimbi. 

PALMYRA LEAF, kambavala. 

PALMYRA TREE, kamba ara, 

Paver, kambavala. 

Parrot, suppudi. 

PENETRATE (Inf.), déyeti 


PIECE, raje. 

Pic, kumbun. 

PILLAR, ang. 

PINE APPLE, panasa. 

Puiace EREctT (to), dandanga. 

PLANTED, bistitoneple. 

PLANTAIN FRUIT, kintegir. 

PuEasE (Inf.), saradatin. 

PiLovueH, irthu. 

PLOUGHING, vorro. 

PLUNDERING, rujute. 

Povurina, tanga, sira. 

Povurine out, drumayeti. 

PowDeER, rasa. 

PRAISING ONESELF, ambasim- 
andra. 

PRETENDING, bukkayite. 

PRIVATE PARTS, alajan, lojan. 

Putt (Inf.), dingeti. 

PULLED, dingaleja. 

PuLuine, dingeti, dinga. 

Pumpkin, killayi, 

PurGING, songaite. 

PusuHIne, roba. 

Purtine, dakkoti. 


Rain, ganiru, ganir. 
Ratnzow, yidimbhom. 
Ran, yiyarneti. 
RECOLLECTING, galamba. 
RED, jé, yur. 
REVERSING, yuvete. 
Rick, runku, ronko. 
RIDGE, oro. 

RIGHT HAND, jendromsi. 
Ripe, aguru, quru. 
RIPING, gurtén. 
Risine, daidai. 

Riven, voyundangete. 
RIvER, avo. 

Roak (to), gutai. 


| 
| 


SAURA 


Rop, ara. 

Room, voceun, yalacum. 
Root, ara.. 

Rootine, poyipoyittibe. 
Rops, Jodan. 

Rowunp, tedér. 

Run (to), baiya irna. 
RUNNING, yiretin. 


SACRED, kitum. 
SAL TREE, sargayyw. 
SaLt, base. 
Sanp, lakkiyan. 
Scatine, lamlameti. 
ScRATCHING, raméti. | 
SEARCHING, sayitte. 
Sze (to), gillai. 
SEED, aja. | 
SEEING, Jujiyan. 
SEEN, gifijeti. | 
SELL (to), temtem, tima, tinai | 
SELLING, tente. | 
SENDING, appayeti. 
SENT, appayati. 
SEVEN, gu¢?. 
SEWING, Sitar, Sitara. 
SHARE, bante. 
SHAVE (to), hongutaz. 
Sue, ambila. 
SHEEP, mukurme. 
SHEWN, apuliyitu. 
‘SHINING, pemingete.. 
SHOEs, pandot. 
SHoT, gudi. 
SHUTTING, dundrima. 
Suy, panda. 
SICKLE, gartat. 
SICKNESS, asu. 
Srpz, mital. 
Sieur, gijeti. 
SILVER, ruppa. 
Sink1ne, atarle. 
SisTer, elder, Adki ; younger, | 
ayt. | 
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Sir pown (to), 7obaz. 

SITTING, goceti, gobiti. 

Six, tudru. 

Srxty, yakkodi.. 

SKIN, wnsal.. 

SKY, ruangan, tarup, ruan. 

SLEEP (to), dimar ddalai. 

Srieep, dmarle. 

SLEEPING ROOM, gadisung. 

SLEPT, démanéti. 

SMEARING, parmareti. 

SMELLING,. nuhjumyeti. 

SNAKE, jadan. 

SNEEZE, tamuyite. 

Soapnuts,. ledu. 

SoLE (of a foot), ta/ jéngq,. 
oliya, jeng. 

Some, ajl. 

SomEHow,. rakkoda. 

Soon, réyal. 

SoRROWING, cintayatu. 

Sour, titinda arangu, arang. 

Sow1ne, bijadam. 

SPEAK (to), bzrnatat. 

SPEAKING, layéte. 

SPITTING, bijatéti, bijalan. 

SpPoiLinc, abuseréte, tonal. 

Spoke, birna, birtat. 

Sprout, déyeti. 

SQuaRE, dinga. 

SQuEEsinG, labbile. 

Saurnt, kayiho. 

STABBING, poyéti. 

STAMMERING, jalla. 

Star, fujan; stars, tuttiyi- 
can. 

Stick, dango. 

STIRRING, gorotube. 

STONE, areng. 

Stroop, tamangate. 

Stop (Inf.), dangobengiti. 

STRAIGHT, rajo. 

Srraw, yarhsiyalangu. 

STREAM, joda. 
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STREET, adong. 

Suecar, navalo, sakara. 

SUGARCANDY, du. 

Sun, daga, oyyong, oyyungan 

SUNDAY, advaro. 

SWALLOWED, mote. 

SWALLOWING, moyetu. 

SWEAT, oyy0l. 

SWEET, sweetness, mana ; 
very sweet, dagar. 

SSwELLine, latam. 

Swimnine, hénga. 

Sworp, lédilo, kadiban. 


‘TABLE, patta, swbsahara. 

TAKE Away (to), pangai. 

“TakIne, nameti, pangatate. 

TAKING ouT, tabeti. 

“‘Tarina, riyeti, rallisira. 

Tatty, kundi, causeda. 

‘TEACHING, yljangeya. 

‘Tears, mannamlongudan. 

TELESCOPE, targis modan. 

TEN, galj. 

Tat, kuni, antate. 

Tues, amben. 

THEFT, jumburre. 

‘THEM, anindi. 

TueEn, namodé, salétén. 

THERE, kod, otten, olite. 

Tuese, kani. 

THEY, ‘amemate, aninna 
aninga, aningt. 

Tuer, jumburu, mantra. 

THIGH, bulu. 

Tuten (of a hog), ified 

THIRTEEN, migal bot. 

Tuirty, bakodi galji. 

Tus, kani, kann. 

THosE, kuni. 

THovu, aman, mandra. 

THoucut, toéile. 

THREASHING, nydyeti, any 
ana, 
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THREE, yagu. 

THROWING, siréti. 

T'numpe (Inf.), tiditi. 

TuunpeEr, pattarigim. 

Tr: (to), tobaraba, tobarlai. 

TrEp, j2/at. 

TicEr, suda kiran, kiran. 

Time, voyum, kanadinna. 

Tirep (to be), mangalat. 

ToBacco, poga. 

To-pAy, naminne. 

TomTom, kading, champo. 

To-morrow, béyo. 

ToneuE, allang, allangan. 

Toorn, 72, sidan. 

Toveut, baimbaiyangan, 
yangyete. 

TREE, ara, anél. 

TuRBAN, annal, kab. 

TWELVE, migal. 

Twenty, bakkodi-kodi. 

Twist, bojate. 

Two, bagn, bagan. 


Unper, jattan jaita. 
UNRIPE, ameng. 
URIng, anwng. 

Us, mallén. 
UTrERING, appayeti. 


VEGETABLE, vapu. 


_ Vomirrine, banta. 


WALK (to), anjilai. 

WALKING, anite. 

WANDERING, goroyete. 

Was, dakkoyete. 

WasuHIna, giddate. 

WaAtTcHING, vordl, dimmata. 

Water, dan, da. 

Way, tangoru. 

We, ellen, yellen, ken, mallen, 
ambén. 

WEARING, toleti, ale 
toleti. 


SAURA WORDS. . 


Weep (to), yédatai. 

Wuat, vandula, vande, /7¢e, 
anna. 

WuateEVER, yatindenija. 

Wueat, gohamo. | 

WHEN, angan. 

WHERE, vani, o%ga 

Wuiskers, kornthan. 

Wuire, palu, konkadam. 

Wuo, boten, ofé. 

Wuo tg, kuddubé. 

Whom, bhotin, napsele. 

Whose, botinnate, ayingen- 
mandranate. 
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WInp, vingin. 


' 
| 


Way, jinna, jifta san, itte 


san, uta asan. 


Winpow, runta. 
Witn, batte, an anden. 
Woman, insolo boi, boi. 
Woop, dra. 


YAwnIne, tahgaminnete. 

Yer, amalla, amben, ambilla, 
ambinni. 

YELLOW, jékabd. 

YEs, dng, odi. 

YESTERDAY, rebban. 

You, aman, amalla, ambenap- 
selo. 

Yours, ambinate. 
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